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Business Prospects in the 





Post-Reconversion Period 


By MURRAY SHIELDS* 


i ‘esident and Economist, Bank of the Manhattan Co. 









Eco 
tion 
pro 
miti 
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reg 


declares that our emphasis should be on property crea- 

of full employment and distribution methods. 
is necessary to validate our increased national debt; to 
threat of inflation; and to fortify the nation against 
mic, political, and military emergencies. 
ur present prospects as bright, because (a) we have 


Full 


Mr. Shields 


liquidated our psychological depressants of the 1930’s; (b) our 
markets have expanded tremendously; (c) the “know how” en- 
suing from our war experience has increased industrial potential. 


It has become imperative that the nation’s economic policies be 
redesigned so as to stimulate a rapid and sustained expansion in the 
ee 


volumeof pro- 
duction. That 
fact ought to 
be outstand- 
ingly clear, 
but somehow 
the emphasis 


has been 
shifted to 
other objec- 
tives. It has 
become fash- 
ionable to re- 
gard full em- 
ployment in- 
stead of full 


production as 
the ultimatein 





economic at- 
tainment, to 
measure the Murray Shields 


economic 

progress of the nation in terms of 
dollars of national income instead 
of in the quantity of goods pro- 
duced, and to believe that the 
distribution of what we have is 
more vital than increases in pro- 





*An address by Mr. Shields be- 
fore the Louisiana Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Biloxi, Miss., Apr. 8, 1946. 


(Continued on page 1956) 





Gaumont British 
San Francisco Mines 
Aerovox Corp. * 
Nu-Enamel 


* Prospectus on request 


HIRSCH & Co. 


Successors to 
HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Teletype NY 1-210 
Chicago Cleveland London 
Geneva (Representative) 
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By A. WILFRED MAY 


UN Beset by Diplomatic Offensives 


Security Council becoming an arena for political maneuvers. The Iranians have 


joined in utilizing UN as a tool for their national interests. 
land, Moscow is about to embarrass the Western Powers with the. Spanish 
and with accusations of American imperialism in Iceland and China. 


“issue’”’; 


Together with Po- 


Crucial controversy about to be reopened by Soviet’s demand regarding Iran 
procedure, and over permanent Veto policy. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, N. Y., April 10—After only the briefest respite the ‘“East- 


West war of nerves” has flared up again—with greater impact than ever! 


Just why 


this should surprise anyone is hard to understand — excepting as it is explained by 
wishful thinking. Why it should be imagined that suddenly because of a particular day’s 
turn of events the Soviet has abruptly forsaken its so-persistently evidenced long - term 
international aims and basic policy, is difficult to realize. From Dumbarton Oaks through 





Debt Management and the 
Controlled Interest Rate 


By AUBREY G. LANSTON* 

Vice-President of the First Boston Corporation 

Mr. Lanston analyzes policy of low interest rates in connection with debt 
management and money supply, and concludes that monetization of the 
debt has been the underlying cause of inflationary 


pressures; that the mechanics of monetization are 
still with us; that low interest rates may adversely 
affect a far greater number of people than they 
benefit; and that there is too large a proportion of 
the national debt held by commercial banks. Says 
some progress has recently been made in arousing 
public interest in debt management, and advocates 
that commercial banks should be required to in- 
vest a part of deposits in special non-marketable 
Treasury issues or that reserve requirements be 


by ‘short-term Treasury 


During the last six to nine months real prog- 
ress has been made in awakening the country 
to the problems of debt management and of a 


increased 
securities. 


and secured 





controlled interest rate. Attention has been 


focused on the manner in which increases in 


A. G. Lanston 


the public debt have caused similarly large in- 


*An address by Mr. 


Lanston before the Seventh Annual Pacific Northwest 


Conference on Banking in Pullman, Wash., April 4, 1946. 
(Continued on page 1957) 





Pratt’s Fresh 
Frozen Foods, Inc. 


Common Stock 


Prospectus on Request 


Johnson & Co. 
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PROSPECTUS_ON REQUEST 





cal and economic. 


San Francisco). 


Moreover here at Hunter it is now evident 


® Yalta through San Francisco through London and 
on to Hunter, Moscow has unmistakably shown 
that for her, UN does not call for real international 
cooperation. Of course she has been willing to 
pay lip service to the Organization’s lofty ideals, 
but in action she has time and again made it crystal 
clear that the international body must be subser- 
vient to her own strongly sovereign aims—politi- 
This naturally has not pre- 
vented Messrs. Stalin and Molotov from coming 
or sending their able dialecticians to the confer- 
ences to keep the conversation-ball rolling, and 
even to make ‘‘sensational,” but wholly insignifi- 
cant compromises (as on the veto at Yalta and 








that the Security Council is going to be used as 


an arena for diplomatic offensives and political 
It furnishes a convenient forum 


maneuverings. 


A. Wilfred May 


in which to concentrate the diplomatic diatribes otherwise coming 


over the Moscow radio or flowing from 


asNingtuiu end London 


press conferences. (Not that Moscow’s editorial and vocal c arges ve 
American imperialism and other wrong-doing have thereby notice- 


ably lessened.) 


The situation here shows a fundamental deterioration from Lon- 
don’s proceedings, in that the erstwhile violent fracases between 
Bevin and Vishinsky were at least in the open and therefore in a 
sense healthy brawls. Here, while all is more polite (excepting the 
prominent guest’s dashing exit from the table), the maneuvers are 
far more devious. This has, of course, been primarily demonstrated in 

(Continued on page 1968) 





Index of Regular Features 
appears on page 1980. 








Bond Brokerage 


Service 
for Banks, Brokers 














R. H. y yA ' and Dealers Bond Department 
Established 1927 Wholesale etre ors 
| INVESTMENT SECURITIES / } H & Cc THE C HASE 
64 Wall Street, New York 5 ||| HUGH W/LONG anf COMPANY J@)|| FRARDY ce SO. . 
e RPORA 
ee Beffalo Paes — Members New York Curb Exchange N ATION AL B AN K 
Pittsburgh Dallas Wilkes Barre as WALL ST. 634 SO. SPRING ST. 30 Broad St. New York 4 OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
oe Washington, D.C. 1/1 NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 14 Tel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733 








State and 
Municipal 
Bonds 














BOND 
BROKERS 


BULL, HOLDEN & C2 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


14WaLLST., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 








TELEPHONE- RECTOR 2-6300 





45 Nassa 





FINANCE 


INCORPORATED 


u Street 


CORPORATE 


SECONDARY 
MARKETS 


Kobbe, Gearhart & Co. 


Members N VY Security Dealers Ass’n 
New York 5 


Tel. REctor 2-3600 Teletype N. ¥. 1-576 
Philadelphie Telephone: Enterprise 6015 


















Acme Aluminum Alloys, Inc. 
Common & Coprv. Preferred 


*Detroit Harvester Co. Com 


*Solar Aircraft Company 
90c Conv. Preferred 


*Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
$2.40 Conv. Preferred 


*Universal Winding Co. Com. 


*Prospectus on request 


Reynolds & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥. 
“* Teléphone: REctor 2-8600 
; Rell Teletype NY 1-636 











AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 
















HART SMITH & CO. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
52 WILLIAM S8T.,N. Y.5 HAnover 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 




















New York Montreal Toronto 








Scranton Spring 
Brook Water Co. 


$6 Preferred 
Dealt in on N. Y¥. Curb Exchange 
Analysis on request 


IRA HAUPT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Principal Exchanges 

111 Broadway 10 Post Office Sq. 
New York 6 ton 9 
REctor 2-3100 Hancock 3750 
Tele. NY 1-1920 
Direct Private Wire te Boston 
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—— Trading Markets in: 
Old Frisco, Pfd. & Com. 
N. Y. New Haven R.R. 
Linn Coach & Truck* 
Miss. Valley Barge 
Hamilton Radio 


*Prospectus Upon Request 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 
Members P 
New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
Nat'l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


© Buchange Pl.,N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 
BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 


























Elk Horn Coal 


Common & Preferred 
Kearney & Trecker 
Mayflower Hotel 
Seven-Up of Texas 
Standard Screw 
Stern Bros. 


Mitchell « Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 








FOR SALE 
400 shares 


W. & J. Sloane 
Company 


Common 
Vanderhoef & Robinson 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 

















Byenaun Corporation 


Common 


A. S. Campbell 


Common 
Central States Electric 


Common 


Lincoln Bidg. Corp. 
Capital Stock 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Beli Teletype NY 1-1843 


Banking at the Crossroads 


Vice-President, Bankers Trust Co., New York City 

to turn credit power over to governments and their credit agencies 
Says banking in this country belongs in the banks and 
Urges changes in methods of providing credit without 


Stresses the human elements of integrity, judgment and confidence in credit 
Advocates banks cooperate in considering credit | 


Bank official deplores tendency 


operating in competition with private banks. 


should not be thrust on back of 
changing basic principles. 


and denies it is dependent on mathematical ratios. é 
applications and not turn them over to government agencies without due deliberation. 


loans and closer contact through advisory services wi h _mall borrowers. 


Let us start out with a few® 
premises 
First, we recognize the success 
over the years of the private en- 
terprise sys- 
tem in this 
country. 
Second, we 
recognize that 
wecannotcon- 
tinue to have 


a private en- 





terprise sys- 
tem unless 
banking, and 


especially the 
credit func- 
tion of bank- 
ing, remains 
in private 
ownership. 
Third, there 
is a growing 
world-wide 
tendency to 
turn the credit 
power of the nations over to Gov- 
ernment, This has already been 
accomplished in England, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and Argentina 
and only missed by a narrow 
margin in Canada last year. 
Fourth, private banking in this 
country is now faced with com- 
petition from some forty credit 
agencies of our Government. 
Now, if we accept these prem- 
ises, we must ask ourselves 





Hugh H. McGee 


fore the Buffalo Chapter of the 

American Institute of Banking, 

Buffalo, N. Y. Apvril 1, 1046. 
(Continued on page 1953) 





Home Title 
Guaranty Co. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 











Boston & Maine R.R. 


Stamped Preferreds 


Colonial Mills 
Publicker Industries 
Alexander Smith Carpet Co. 
Stromberg-Carlson 


reene oCompany 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
87 Wall St., N.Y.5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 








| Mc DONNELL & (Cc 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


By HUGH H. McGEE* 


taxpayers. 








Cheaper Mon 





ey in Britain 
By PAUL €INZIG 

Mr. Einzig calls attention to policy of present British Government 
to keep interest rates low and to bring about a rise in British consols 
to par. Says no attempt is made to fund the large floating debt and 
Treasury has power to fix short-term ratio, while seeking to divert 
capital into consols and bills by discouraging stock speculation 
and preventing increase in corporate dividends. Reversal of policy 
may come through necessity of defending sterling. 


In a speech delivered on April 2, Mr. Dalton, Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, reaffirmed once more his determination to continue his 
42 
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P, R. MALLORY 
& CO., INC, 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


_ 





Wants more risk 





cheap money 
policy. It is 
understood 
that the “tar- 
get” in view 
is to bring 
about a rise of 
242% consols 
to par, there- 
by es tablish- 
ing the rate of 
2% % for irre- 
deemable and 
long-term 
Government 
loans. The 
policy is am- 
ditious, but 
not excessive- 
ly so. Government. loans 
been rising lately—apart from a 
temporary setback caused by the 
Persian dispute—and consols at 
44% are now at their highest 
voint since 12 years. And 
Government has the means for 
raising them to 100. Barring com- 
plications in international poli- 
tics, it should be. possible te 





Paul Einzig 





| the Government is not in the lees 
have | 


the | 


| concern the large size of the float- 


‘ehieve that end in the course of | 


this year. 
The means by which the Treas- 


ury is seeking to raise consols to | 


par are twofold: By maintaining a 
scarcity in the supply of. long- 
term Government loans, and by 
assuring a steady demand by in- 
vestors. 


ated through abstaining from 
funding the floating debt. The 
second. is effected through pre-/ 


venting a boom in common stocks 





Tel. REctor 2-7815 
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Bowser Inc., Com. 
Harrisburg Steel Corp. 


Common 


Common 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


*Prospectus Available 


Simons, Linburn & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-2908 








*District Theatres Corp. | 


















Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 





which would divert investment 

















We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 
ABITIBI POWER & PAPER, Common & Preferred 
BROWN COMPANY, Common & Preferred 

BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 
MINNESOTA & ONTARIO PAPER 
STEEP ROCK IRON MINES 
Canadian Securities Dep’t. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


and Other Principal Exchanges 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 


ww 


|/ much higher rates. 


The first means is oper-| 
| aged 
| meantime. 


| (Continued on page 1949) 


‘short term. 
|are a shade over %%,. and there 


_unless the Treasury should decide 
| lo raise them. 


|existence of a floating debt 
amount ng to billicns of vounds 
|does not involve any risk. The 
Treasury is in a vosition to re- 


| 

| 

| deposits by new bills and depos- 
| its at the sare rate. 
| cumstances the funding of Treas- 
ary bills through the increase of 
| medium 
|bearine interest at between 2% 


fee 


demand from the market in Gov- 
ernment loans. 

After the first World War it was 
the Government’s pol-cy to con- 
solidate as much as possible of 
the floating debt that rose to an 
“abnormal” level between 1914 
and 1918. The size of the floating 
debt, and its proportion to total 
indebtedness, was indeed “abnor- 
mal” according to the old concep- 
tion. But it was negligible in 
comparison with the floating debt 
inherited from the second World 
War which was financed almost 
entirely with the aid of short- 
term loans. Notwithstanding this. 


anxious to fund any substantia! 
part of the huge floating debt 
The change is largely due to the 
fact that between 1919 and 194€ 
the Treasury has Succeeded in as- 
suming full control over short 
money rates. In 1919 there was 
every reason to view with grave 


ing debt. For shori money rates 
were at the time ertirely at the 
mercy of market influences. The 
bank rate was liable to so up at 
any moment, and the Treasury 
was exposed to the risk of having 
to rehoerrow maturing debt ai 


This risk may now be consid- 
ered as virvually non-existent 
thanks to the adoption of a man- 
monetary system in the 
The Treasury is now 
in the enviable position of being 
able to determine the rate at 
which it chooses to borrow on 
At present, bill rates 


is no reason why they should rise. 


This being so, the 


place maturing bills or Treasury 


In such cir- 


and long-term loars 


and 3% would be considered 
waste of the. taxpayers’ 


money. New borrowing, too, is 


STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 
HAnover 2-0700 NY thy . 


New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala 
Direct wires to our branch offices 
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Anderson Pritchard 
American Potash B 
Electrol 


Central States Pr. & Lt. 
7% Preferred 


Tennessee Gas & Trans. 
Publicker 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


50 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 








Central States Elec. (Va.) 


Common Stock 
Hamilton Gas 
Tudor City Units 
“Wilson Brothers Com. 


*Prospectus on- Request 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
64 WALL ST NEW YORK 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-9470 








Buckeye Incubator 
Consolidated Film Ind. 
Consolidation Coal 
Cayuga & Susquehanna 


Chicago, Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 
5s/2000 


Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. 
All Issues 


GUDE, WINMILL & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchanoe 
1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 








Eastern Sugar Associates 


Common & Preferred 


Punta Alegre Sugar 


Quotations Upon Request 


FARR & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 
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For Banks, Brokers & Dealers 


Haile Mines 


Stock & Rights 


Trading Markets 


Troster, Currie s Summers 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
74 Trinity Place, N Y.6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 
Private Wires to Cleveland 
Detroit - Pittaburgh - St Louis 

















SCRANTON 
SPRING BROOK 
WATER SERVICE 

New Common 


(when issued) 


BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED 


J-G:-WHITE & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
37 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
Tel. HAnover 2-9309 Tele, NY 1-1815 








Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 








MICHAEL HEANEY, Mer. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mgr. 





Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


| 39 Broadway New York 6 


—_ 


Jefferson-Travis Corp. 
Western Union Leased Line Stock® 








Pacific & Atlantic Telegraph © 
Southern & Atlantic Teleg. ©° 
Empire & Bay States Teles. ©® 


bought - sold 


Arnhold and S. Bleichroedet 


30 Broad St. New York 4 


quoted 





| Dighy 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 


WHitehall 3-9200 Teletype ‘NY 1-518 
———< 
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‘The Reparation Settlement 


By DR. M. J. BONN 


Economist and Advisor to Germany on World War | reparations 
points out that present reparations have in view the destruction of 
Germany’s war potential and not a payment for war costs, and thus 
avoid pitfalls of Versailles Treaty. Describes the reparations plan 
adopted at Potsdam, as well’ as work of the Allies Reparation 
Commission. Indicates that Russia has gained most both through 
seizure of private property and territorial expansion. Deplores 
seizure of private property, particularly that of banking and finan- 
‘cial institutions not contributing to war potential, and holds funda- 
mental weakness of settlement arises from absence of central 
German financial authority. 
The Reparation Settlement agreed upon in Potsdam has avoided 


some of the pitfalls of the Versailles treaty. Its main object was the 
destruction of > rs 





| things to be immediately destroyed cannot add to 


German war 
potential. This 
was consid- 
ered more im- 
portant than 


ble in 1919. It was dropped in 
| Potsdam because no reliable esti- 
| mates of Germany’s remaining 
| wealth could be made. Im lieu of 


'a definite sum, each Ally was to 


the exaction | receive a percentage of all tak- 


of ample in- | ings. 

demnities. Yet | Leaving aside military and naval 
by copying |'booty, reparations -were to come 
Nazi looting | from the following sources:, 


policies in the 
occupied 
countries, it 
seemed possi- 
ble to blend 


(1) The German mercantile 
marine; , 

(2) German investments in for- 
eign countries—Allied as well 








‘both ses as neutral; 

oerhe original (3) Shares of German enter- 
planconceived prise. oy 

at Yalta look- | The four zones of. military occu- 
ed for $20 bill- ; | pation into which Germany was 
ions, about Moritz J. Bonn | divided were rearranged for repa- 


$5. billions more than United | ration purposes; the three Western 


States experts had thought feasi- ' 


(Continued on page 1960) 











Public Housing — Snare | 


And a Delusion 


By GEORGE L. BLISS* 
President, Railroad Federal Savings Association, New York City 


Asserting that private enterprise in housing cannot compete with 
government in the business, Mr. Bliss points out that each sub- 
sidized government project is a deficit operation and that taxpayers — 
will bear the burden over a long period. Cites both Federal and 
New York laws as imposing heavy long term financial burdens and 
says that artificially induced low rents on housing projects makes 


private capital seek investment elsewhere. 


Contends slum removal 


projects are not benefiting the poorest classes and suggests as a sub- 
stitute: (1) sound building.codes; (2) annual building inspection; 
(3) public purchase of slum areas and resale to private interests; 
(4) direct family payments to those in need; and (5) removal of 


housing subsidies. 


Our nation was founded by people: who believed in the demo- 
cratic process and the free enterprise system. They endured hard- 


vation to es- 
tablish a land 
in which hab- 
its of individ- 
ual thrift and 
personal inde- 
pendence be- 
came hall- 
marks of char- 
acter. Our na- 
tion grew 
strong, as men 
and women 
toiled in the 
belief that he 
who labors 
should enjoy 
the fruit of 
his efforts. 
Thus, the encouragement of indi- 
Vidual initiative and the free en- 





George L. Bliss 


Once 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


Bond & Mtge. Guar. Co. 
Lawyers Mortgage Co. 
Lawyers Title & Guar. Co. 
N. Y. Title & Mtge. Co. 














ships and pri-® 





H Prudence Co. 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
40 Wall St., N.Y. 5 
Bell Teletype W¥ 1-2033 





terprise system came to be the 
American way of life. 

It must be apparent to every 
observant and thinking citizen 
that our free enterprise system Is 
under serious attack. That attack 
is the more dangerous because in 
many respects it is insidious, fre- 


*An address by Mr. Bliss at 
luncheon meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club, New York City, April 3, 
1946. 

(Continued on page 1964) 








Stromberg-Carlson 
Conestoga Trans. 
P. R. Mallory 
Latrobe Elec. Stl. 
H. H. Robertson 


STRAUSS BROS. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn 


32 Broadway Board of Trade Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 


Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 





smaacan| 


Teletype NY 1-832. 834 Teletype CG 129 
Direct Wire Service 
New York—Chicago—St. Loui» 
Kansas City—Los Angeles 





By WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN* 


Contending that money has purchasing power only to the extent that 
there are things available for purchase, Mr. Chamberlain maintains that 
ceiling prices and rationing are only temporary ex- 
pedients to bring about a balance between the 
amount of money and purchasable things. Distin- 
guishes between “purchasing medium,” i. e. money 
and credit, and “purchasing power” and holds that 
money created by paying high wages for producing 


national prosperity. Sees no prospect for early de- 
crease in outstanding purchasing medium, and lays 
part of inflation to destruction of wealth due to 
war.. Looks for stabilized value of dollar much be- 
low its prewar level. 


I 


Many singular beliefs respecting the nation’s 
economy have recently gained currency. Among 
them few are more strange and none less justi- 
fied, than the belief that as a result of the war 
and the enormous disbursements attendant upon 





William Chamberlain 


its prosecution the nation’s purchasing power has been increased. 
This supposed ‘increase in purchasing power,” of course, consists of 


the emissions of irredeemable paper currency; of created bank cred- | 


its; and of Government debt held by the public. It is owned by cor- 
porations and individuals and was accepted by its original holders in 





“Editor’s Note: Mr. Chamberlain, who resides in Saratoga, Calif., 
was formerly President of the United Light & Power Co. 


(Continued on page 1965) 





| ‘Hold-the-Line’ Ord 
Progress of ‘Hold-the-Line’ Order 
Government War Control Administrators report to President on success 
of their “trusteeship”’ and forecast future prospects. Say last remnants 
of price control should be kept until June 30, 1947. 
Contend average market basket of groceries costs 
no more than three years ago, though other classes 
of commodities have risen in varying degrees and 
that general level of consumer prices has increased 
31% since September, 1939. Say civilian goods 
production during war exceeded any previous rec- 
ords, and warn that to overcome inflation danger 
in next few months will be difficult. 

On April 8, President Truman released a re- 
port made to him jointly by Chester Bowles, 
Director, Office of Economic Stabilization; Paul 
Porter, Administrator, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration; W. Willard .Wirtz, Director, National 
Wage Stabilization Board; John D. Small, Ad- 
ministrator, Civilian Production Administration, 
and Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. This report purports to give an accounting 
of trusteeship under the “Hold-the-Line”’ Order 


of April 8, 1943, as well as the prospects for the 
future. The tone of the document indicates satisfaction with the 


progress made in holding down inflation but contains a warning that 
controls should continue as the inflation danger in next few months 
will be difficult to overcome. 
The full text of the report follows: 
(Continued on page 1978) 
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fuse toe bid on your obsolete bonds 
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thing—even the kind of junk you 
have! 
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By HON. HENRY 
Secretary of 


men. 


from proprietors to wage earners, 


man has same problem of economic security as wage earner. 
income tax return could be used to assess self employed. 


I am glad to have this opportunity to discuss before this Com- 
mittee the extension and revision of the old age insurance provisions 


Old Age Insurance for 
Small Business Man 


A. WALLACE* 
Commerce 


Secretary Wallace contends that social security should be provided 
not only for wage earners but also for farmers and small business 
Sees need of social security for all classes and urges a 
broadened and more adequate program than the existing scheme. 
Though pointing out that most Americans have been transformed 


he contends that small business 
Says 





Security Act, 
and especially 
endorse the 
extension of 
the benefits of 
legislation to 
the small bus- 
iness man. 

In 1934 and 
1935, as Secre- 
tary of Agri- 
culture, I was 
a member of 
the President's 
Committee of 
Economic Se- 
curity. That 
Committee, as 
you know, pre- 
pared a great 
deal of the 
factual material which was con-| 
sidered by the Congress in the! 
passage of the Social Security Act | 
in 1935. The problem of includ-| 
ing farmers and other independent | 
business proprietors in the old/| 
age insurance plan was studied at | 
that time. I arranged to have the | 
Department of Agriculture exam- |} 
ine various methods of including | 


of the Social © 








Henry A. Wallace 





farmers as well as agricultural la- | 
bor in the social insurance pro-| 


gram. In the short time available, 


'we were not able to surmount the 


adininistrative difficulties we saw 
ahead. The Committee reluctantly 
decided that it would not be ad- 
visable to include self-employed 
persons, farmers, agricultural la- 
bor, domestic employees, and sev- 
eral other groups temporarily un- 
til more experience was obtained. 
Following extensive hearings, the 
Congress also reached the same 
conclusion, and the Act was passed 
in that form. 

During the past ten years we 
have obtained the experience 
which we then lacked. -In 1935, 
income tax exemptions were still 


| at a level which exempted most of 
'the self-employed from the re- 
| quirement of filing income tax re- 


turns. We now have had experi- 
ence under the income tax which 
indicates that we can use this 
method for bringing most small 
business men under the social se- 
curity system. 





*Statement of Secretary Wal- 
lace before Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Represen- 
tatives, April 4, 1946. 

(Continued on page 1940) 





ment for other purposes. 


The main objective of compulsory social insurance is to provi 
society in general, through each individual, with a basic minimym 





nr 


The Expansion of Social Security 


By EMERSON SCHMIDT* 

Director of Economic Research, Chamber of Commerce of the U. s 
Dr. Schmidt, in presenting the views of the members of the U. s _ 
Chamber of Commerce, agrees that a broadened coverage of social 
security to comprise all employees is desirable, and sees no objec- 
tions to its extension to the self-employed. Holds there is no oppo- 
sition to businessmen to financing the program through joint cop. 
tributions, but warns that payroll tax rates may become burden. 
some, particularly in view of heavy revenues required by govern. 


le 





tection against 
those eco- 
nomic hazards 
which are se- 
rious and 
w id espread 
enough to 
menace soci- 
ety itself. 
This leaves to 
personal am- 
bition, initia- 
tive, and re- 
sponsi- 
bility the 
building 
of additional 
protection to 
suit the taste 
and decision 
ofeach person. 

To achieve that objective the 
floor of protection should be 
available automatically to as 
many individuals as possible. No 
occupational group should be ex- 
cluded from the protection of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
unless difficulties of inclusion, 
either administrative or other- 
wise, are insurmountable. 


Extension of Coverage 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States developed in 
1944, by referendum vote, an 
over-all general policy; showing 





Dr. E. P. Schmidt 
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*Statement of Dr. Schmidt be- 
fore the House Ways and Means 
Committee, April 5, 1946. 

+See: Social Security in the 
United States — Chamber Policies 
and Report of Committee on So- 
cial Security, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the USA, October, 1944. 
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jective of greatest possible cover. 
age as necessary for a welj- 
rounded social security program 
A broadened coverage would jot 
only bring in persons now Wholly 
excluded but would afford a more 
continuous coverage and more ap- 
propriate benefits for others, To- 
day many persons actually have 
to pay contributions with little or 
no prospect of ever receiving ben- 
efits. These are the persons who 
shift back and forth between coy- 
ered and non-covered employment 
or unemployment without obtain- 
ing sufficient wage credits to 
qualify them for retirement or 
survivors benefits. Although over 
70,000,000 individuals had received 
wage credits under the program 
by the end of 1944, yet only about 
39,000,000 were either fully or 
currently insured at that time. 
Important groups of workers 
were excluded at the start of the 
program for various reasons, the 
most prominent reason being the 
difficulties of administration. 
However, we are now informed 
that study and experience have 
served to clarify many of these 
administrative difficulties. 

The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has declared its policy, 
with respect to this extension of 
coverage, to be: 

If and when practical, the pres- 
ent system of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance should be ex- 
tended to cover the following em- 
ployees: 


(a) 
(b) 


Employees of non-profit 
organizations 
Government employees— 
Federal, State and local 
(c) Agricultural employees 
(d) Other employees not now 
covered. _ 
(Continued on page 1947) 
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The Fiscal Impact of 
British Social Security 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI 


In calling attention to the new British Social Security Bill, Dr. 
Sakolski recalls the financial collapse of the previous scheme fol- 
lowing the First World War. Points out the heavy and increasing 
burden assumed by the British Treasury under the new bill which 
according to official estimate will amount in 1978 to £416 millions. 
Contends that scheme will involve serious financial burden until the 
British worker becomes more productive and British industry and 
commerce are permitted to expand to increase the nation’s wealth 
and income without bureaucratic and socialistic controls. 


The Labor Government of Great Britain is about to launch a 
more liberal social security scheme, patterned along the lines of the 
@ 


elaborate 
Beveridge Re- 
port made in 
1942. The 
scope of the 
insurance 
benefits is not 
only broad- 
ened, but the 
benefits them- 
selvesare sub- 
stantially in- 
creased. As 
under the 
prevailing 
scheme, it is 
proposed to 
distribute the 
cost among 
employees, 
employersand 
the Govern- 
ment. According to the compu- 
tations of the official actuary, the 
Government Treasury will bear 
about one-third of the cost with 
an increasing proportion as the 
years go by, amounting in 1978 to 
58%. 

This is no small undertaking 
for a depressed national treasury 
faced with large outlays, a heavy 
public debt, an already burden- 
some scale of tax exactions, and 
an unfavorable and difficult eco- 
nomic outlook. The question is 
whether the whole scheme, as 





A. M. Sakolski 








humanistic and beneficial as it 
may be, is within the fiscal possi- 
bilities of a nation struggling to 
regain its economic position, 
which has been sorely set back by 
the adversities of war, by the loss 
of its foreign investments, and by 
the disruption of its empire sys- 
tem and financial power. 


The Previous Collapse 


One has only to recall what 
happened in the Ramsey Mac- 
Donald regime following the first 
world war to furnish a basis for 
estimating the precariousness of 
an impoverished national govern- 
ment undertaking a vast scheme 
of social reforms involving heavy 
liabilities. 

The present British social se- 
curity system was set up in 1911, 
just three years before the out- 
break of the first world war. 
During the conflict it ran along 
fairly smoothly, but within a 
short period after the cessation 
of hostilities, Britain, like other 


countries, including our own, 
| underwent a severe industrial 
depression. This continued for 


several years, which 
the British Treasury (or Ex- 
chequer, as they call it over 


there), was forced to advance 
(Continued on page 1943) 
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Roadblocks to Prosperity 


By ROBERT R. WASON* 
President National Association of Manufacturers 


NAM executive contends that the Administration’s policy is unduly 
restricting liberties, and that the problem of the domestic economy 
is the recovery of individual freedom. Says OPA prevents produc- 
tion of goods, and through subsidies places increased burdens on 
taxpayers. Defends the profit motive in business and holds any 
pressure on profits will destroy small business and restrict free 
enterprise. Claims the Government is partisan and that its policy 
consists of an exchange of concessions to pressure groups in 
anticipation of votes. Urges end of deficit financing and reduction 
of budget to $20 billions. 


Tonight I would like to talk about these restrictions on our lib- 
erties—the OPA that prevents production of goods, a fiscal policy 


@& 
se 





that squanders 
your. money, 
the subservi- 
ence of politi- 
cal leaders to 


accelerated the reduction. 


Now, 
| with the war ended, the Govern- 
ment would prolong and _ perpetu- 
ate war controls which prevent 


labor’ union full production and lower the 
leaders in ex- American standard of living. The 
change for wealth-creating processes of the 
votes. economy have been stifled by 

The problem regulations that are enforceable 
of our domes- only through new, added controls. 
tic economy Domestic policy consists of an ex- 


now is the re- 
covery of our 
freedom. 

Freedom is 
as surely our 
goal today as 
it was in 1776. 
In thirteen 
years of peace 
and war, the 
Government has progressively re- 
duced the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. 


the high octane of production. 





Robert R. Wason 


ther encroachment 





change of concessions to pressure 
groups in anticipation of votes. 
The crude oil of politics fouls up 


History will record that in these 
dark days of freedom’s trial the 
nation has been well served by 
vour Democratic Congressmen of 
the South joining with Republic- 
ans to hold the line against fur- 
against the 


*An address by Mr. Wason be- 


Before the war, controls as-|fore the Georgia Manufacturers 
sumed by the Administration | Meeting, Atlanta, Ga., April 5, 
reduced the liberties of all the | 1946. 
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Goldsmith Awarded 
Croix de Guerre 


Bertram M. Goldsmith, partner 
of Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
N. Y. C., members N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, formerly Major, AUS, 
has been awarded the Croix de 
Guerre with the silver star by the 
French Provisional Government. 
Previously he had been awarded 
the Bronze Star and had been dec- 
orated by the Italian Government 


with both the Crown of Italy, 
Knight Officer, and the Italian 
Red Cross silver medal with com< 
bat cluster. 

He served in Italy both with the 
French Expeditionary Corps and 
G-5, 5th Army, and received four 
battle stars in the Italian cam- 
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Increased Federal Power 


More Exports to Avoid Surplus 


Weakening Democracy Production in the United States 


By KENNETH COLLINS* 


Congressman from Texas; Chairman, House Committee on Judiciary | General Manager, European Edition, New York “Herald Tribune 


By HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS* 


Veteran statesman calls attention to the increasing centralization 
of power in Federal Government, which is weakening the States and 
overloading Congress and Federal executives offices. Points out the 
adverse effects of this trend on democracy and on the responsibil- 
ity, self-reliance and freedom of the people and urges the initiation 
of a decentralization plan. Advocates a movement to preserve the 
governmental capacity of the citizen. Says fundamental difficulty 
in attaining good government is not in Congress but arises from the 
creation ot “a bottle-fed people.” Explains sectional switch in 
advocacy of States’ rights and notes that though we are succeeding 
in science we are failing in government. 


Members of the New York Chamber of Commerce, I appreciate 
very much the opportunity of talking to you on this occasion. Yours 
is the first in-® 
vitation { have; agreement that we have reached 
been able to! the condition which makes it im- 
accept since| perative that the strength of our 
the announce- | democracy be renewed, and that 
ment that Ij the will and wisdom and vitality 
am not to be/|to effectuate that renewal must 
a candidate | go up from the body of the people. 
for re-elec-| In view of the announcement 
tion. The re-| which I have made, I speak on 
action from | this occasion as a private citizen 
the country to this group of private citizens 
indicating a eonstituting a part of our democ- 
concern and/racy, You are concerned as to 
an apprecia~-| what we have been doing to our 
tion of OUYr)| democracy. I report to you as a 
danger and a| part of my employers that we 
recognition Of | have attained to a degree of con- 
responsibility | centration of power in the Fed- 
and duty On| eral organization beyond the ca- 
the part of the | pacity of the machinery of demo- 
i private cit-| cratic government to discharge 
izens of this country is unequalled! and beyond the capacity of mem- 
by anything which I have ob-| bers of Congress to comprehend. 
served during the years my | 
public service. 

There seems 








Hatton W. Sumners 


of 
Increasing the Federal Load 
For a long time we have been 
increasing the Federal load and 
|weakening the states, largely as 
ja result of pressure from the peo- 
ple of the communities and from 


to be a general 





*An address by Congressman 
Sumners before the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New 


York, New York City, April 4,| the states themselves. They have 
1946. (Continued on page 1962) 
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prevent surpluses. 


| ing our tariffs; and unfreezing of foreign dollar balances 


| to promote exports. 


Colonel Collins contends that in the next two or three years we 
must have a foreign trade of from 10 to 20 billions in finished 
goods if a depression is to be averted. Holds U. S. industrial ex- 
pansion and large increase of workers means more production than 
can be utilized at home, and foreign markets must be found to 
Advocates loans to England and France; lower- 


in U. S. 


American economists, Government agencies and industry often 


| 


To getand 
| maintain full 
| employment, 
ito realize 
|proper re- 
i turns for cap- 
| ital and man- 
|agement and 
ito avert the 
| threat of a fu- 
| ture depres- 
| Sion, we must 
| have a foreign 
| trade of from 
(10 to 20 bil- 
‘lions of dol- 
|lars worth of 





| finishedgoods. Col. Kenneth Collins 
| Some say this 
|goal must be cbtained by 1948, 


the different dates is 
mestic production will catch up 
with domestic demand. The rea- 
son for the differing estimates 
of total foreign trade is based on 
differing estimates of final pro- 
duction levels. 

Let’s take figures in between. 
We need—in fact we must have— 
(exports of 15 billions. We must 





{have them by two years from this 


| coming summer, 


_ Before talking about the ways 
in which we will capture this vol- 


disagree; on one point, however, they are unanimously in agreement. 


@ 





SS 


,ume of business, let me point to 
| the reasons why there is such sur- 
| prising unanimity about its neces- 
sity. : 
U. S. Plant Expansion 
During the war, we expanded 
our industrial plants by over 35%. 
Some of that expansion cannot be 
used in peacetime; but roughly a 
half of it can be utilized. We in- 
creased our labor market by some 
|six millions of women workers. 
It has been estimated that three 
'millicn want to stay on the job 
|and that management wants them 
/as permanent employees. Remem- 
ber that with these expanded 
| plants and labor facilities we sup- 
| plied from 1942 to 1946, not alone 


some say by 1949. The reason for | our own wartime needs, but near- 
dispute | ly 25% oi the focd and equipment 
about the speed with which do-| needed by the Allied Nations. 


This vast productive capacity— 
'so much greater than that of 1940 
'that it staggers the imagination— 
| will ultimately pile up disastrous 
| surpluses in the United States un- 
less foreign markets can be found. 
This is as certain as any fact in 


“An address by Col. Collins be- 


| fore the Illinois Manufacturers 
| Association, Chicago, ill., April 4, 
1948, 


(Continued on page 1963) 
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Telephone: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 








Fuller Houses, Inc. 
Capital Stock 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


| Hort ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Teletypes: 
NY 1-375 & NY 1-2751 














KEARNEY & TRECKER 


COMMON STOCK 


No Bonds No Preferred 


A beneficiary of recent Suspension of O.P.A. price ceilings One of the 
very largest manufacturers of milline machinery, machine tools, etc. Good 
history of earnings & dividends. Strong financial condition. Price per 
Share just a shade over N.C. A. per share. 


Send for Circular & Special Circular on the Machine Tool Industry 


Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 


Members Philade!phia Stock xchange 


72 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
WHITEIALL 3-0550 Tele. NY 1-2178 


Harrisburg-Pittsburgh-Syracuse-Miami Beach 





—— -@ - ieee. 


Chicago and 
Southern Airlines, Inc. 





| Continental 
| Airlines, Inc. 


All American Aviation 


BURNHAM & COMPANY 
members New York Stock Exchange 
associate members N.Y.Curb Exchange 
15 Broad Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
telephone: HAnover 2-6388 
ee ——- Oe 





Getchell Mines 
Master Tire & 
Rubber 
United Public Utility 


Common 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


HARRISON & SCHULTZ 


64 Wall St., New York 5 
Phone HAnover 2-7872 Tele. NY 1-621 








McDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORP. 


Manufacturers of Airplanes and Helicopters 
Designer and Builder of Navy's first “Pure all-Jet”’ 
Powered Fighter Plane 


MEMORANDUM ON REQUEST 


F. H. KOLLER & CO., Inc. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. ¥. 
BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 











Standard Gas Equipment 


Common 


30,737 & 62/100 shares out 
Earned about $7.30 share 
Book $50-$60 
Market between $20-$30 


W. & J. Sloane 


Common 


George A. Rogers & Co., Inc. 


\) 41 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 
{ 42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


{ 














Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 
V. T.C. 


Bulolo Gold Dredging, Ltd. 
Clayton Silver Mines 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Brokers & Dealers 
In Investment Securities 
62 William St. New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone Teletype 
| WHitehall 4-2422 NY 1-2613 
Branch Office 





MAHER & HULSEBOSCH 


Securities Dealers Associati 


iof Enyart, 


| 
} 





| 








| 113 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 








Owen Van Camp Heads 
‘MMlinois Dealers Group 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The 


: annual 
meeting and dinner of the 


Illinois 
On was 
held Tuesday, April 9, in the Cen. 
tury Room of ~ 
the LaSalle 
Hotel. The 
following new 
officers were 
elected: Owen 
V. Van Camp 


Van Camp & 
Co., Chicago, 
President suc- 
ceeding Wal- 
ter R. Brails- 
ford of Brails- 
ford & Co. 
Directors for 
two - year 
terms: Fred 
H.Masovn, 
Mason, Moran 
& Co., David 
L:. Shilling- 
law, Shillinglaw, Bolger & (Co. 
Harry A. Trees, Paul H. Davis 
& Co., Robert Strauss of Strauss 
Bros., all of Chicago; and Paul R. 
Noonan of Dixon Bretscher Noon- 
an of Springfield. An open forum 
discussion of current securities 
problems followed the meeting, 
About 150 attended. 


N. Y. Puts World Bank 
issues on Lega! List 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 10 
—-Governor Dewey’s action in 
signing the bill, which the New 
York State Legislature passed 
without opposition, makes New 
York the first state to take cogni- 
zance of the investment suitabilits 
of the securities of the World 
Bank for institutional investors by 
amending state banking laws to 
put those securities on the legal 
list, according to Walter C. Louch- 
heim, Jr., Advisor on Foreign In- 
vestments of the SEC and techni- 
cal expert of the U. S.. at the In- 


Owen V. Van Camp 





/-augural Meeting of World Fund 
'and Bank. This action was taken, 


Mr. Louchheim said, because of 
the active sponsorship by repre- 
sentative Savings banks and cor- 
porate trustees, particularly the 
Committee on Savings Banks of 


|New York Legislature for New 


York State, under the leadership 
of its Chairman, Mr. A. Edward 
Scheer. 


Leslie Vivian, Jr., With 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Go. 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 52 
Wall Street, New York City, mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Leslie L. Vivian, 
Jr., has joined their organization. 


— 


Crisler Rejoins Field Co. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Richard 
C. Crisler has rejoined Field, 
Richards & Co., Union Central 
Building. Prior to: serving 10 the 
armed forces, Mr. Crisler was 4! 
officer of the firm. 
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Philippine Mining Stocks 











Atok 
Balatoec Mining 
Benguet Cons. Mines 
Big Wedge Gold 
Mindanao Mother Lode 


Quotations and information 
Furnished on Request 


JOHN J. O’KANE JR. & CO 


Established 1922 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn 


42 Broadway, New York 
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Bache & Co. to Be 
Open One Night A Week 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—John P. 
Eisenmann, Manager of Bache & 
Co., Railway Exchange Building, 
has announced that the firm’s 
Milwaukee office will remain open 
Monday nights until 9 p.m. to 
serve investors who are unable to 
set away from work during the 
day and consequently have diffi- 
culty in obtaining advice on se- 
curities. 

Mr. Eisenmann said that he and 
his staff have frequently received 


telephone calls at home at night | 


and by remaining open one night 
a week he believes most of this 
business can be handled more 
efficiently. The firm had tried 
keeping its offices in Eastern cities 
open shortly before the war and 
found that it resulted in consider- 
able additional business. The 
practice was stopped during the 
war because of the manpower 
shortage. 





For Banks, Brokers and Dealers Only 


Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 


314% Convertible Preferred* 
Sioux City 
Gas & Electric 


Common Stock* 


Bought &. Sold 


*Prospectus on request 


Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Telephone: REctor 2-5000 





19 Congress St. Boston 9 
Telephone: LAfayette 4620 

















Richmond Cedar Works 
Tennessee Products 
Victoria Gypsum | 
American Vitrified Products i 
Washington Properties 
Commodore Hotel 1] 
M. H. Rhodes | 
Jenkins Bros. 
Venezuela Syndicate 


| —*k— | 
| H. D. KNOX & CO. 


} 
} | 
I] Broadway, N.Y. 4 27 State St., Bosten9 | 
| Tel. Dighy 4-1388 


Tele. NY 1-86 
Established 1926 
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Tel. Capitol 8950 
Tele. BS 169 





'would be a 


| Drop osition. 





The Quest for Industrial Peace 


By GEORGE W. TAYLOR* 


Professor of Industry, Un 


One-time Chairman of the National 


iversity of Pennsylvania 


War Labor Board maintains that 


first step in quest for industrial peace is a full recognition by all 
that collective bargaining, as the cornerstone of the national labor 
policy, should be an effective substitute for industrial warfare. 
Holds voluntary agreements between labor and industry, therefore, 


should restrict use of strike and 


lockout, as in railroad industry. 


Says collective bargaining has important role in avoiding mass 


unemployment if conducted on 
warns that the labor problem as a 
or a formula. 


broad unselfish principles, and 
whole cannot be solved by a law 


When victory in the war against the Axis was still a faint shape 
on the distant horizon, it seemed to many that the postwar quest for 


an abundant © 





life free of un- 
em p loyment 


relatively easy 


Difficulties al- 
ready en- 
countered in 
harnessing the 
vast produc- 
tive resources 
of the nation 
for the needs 
of a peaceful 
way of life 
have brought 
a sobering 
realization of 
the magnitude 
of the task of achieving our 
goals of economic progress. The 
discussion tonight relates to the 
problem of establishing labor- 
management relations so that they 
contribute constructively to the 
furtherance of that economic prog- 
ress which is so essential for the 
peace of the world and for the 


preservation of democracy. It 
seems important at the outset to 
spell out this background since 
labor-management relations are | 








George W. Taylor 





much more than a matter of pri- 


| vate concern for the parties of di- 


rect interest. 

To a nation aware of its un- 
matched power to produce a tor- 
rential flow of civilian goods, and 
conscious of the need to use this 
power now to the utmost, the 
strikes and the plant shut-downs 
of the postwar period have 
loomed as_ obstructions which 
should be eliminated directly and 
forthwith. This conclusion is of- 
ten strengthened when appraisal 
of the agreement which termi- 
nates an industrial dispute indi- 
cates that no one has gained 
through the stoppage of produc- 
tion while everyone has lost. 
Aware of the wastefulness of in- 
dustrial warfare as the ultimate 
determinant of industrial disputes, 
persons in the ranks of labor, in- 
dustry and the public wonder why 
the agreement which terminates a 
strike. could not have been made 
without resort to economic force. 

One of the great domestic prob- 

*An address by Prof. Taylor at 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. 
Y., April 1, 1946. 

(Continued on page 1944) 





Preferreds 


Chi., Rock Island & Pacific 
Denver & Rio Grande West. 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atlantic 
Missouri Pacific 

N. Y., New Haven & Hartford 
N. Y., Ontario & Western 
Old Colony Railroad 


70 Pine Street, N 
WHitehall 4-4970 





TRADING MARKETS IN 
‘ ‘OLD’ ’ 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 


& Commons 


Rutland Railroad 

St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 
St. Paul & Pacific 
Seaboard Air Line 
Western Pacific 
Wisconsin Central 


ew York 5, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-609 





Prospective Bank Credit Control 
Legislation 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


Correspondent notes that the view taken several months ago that 
Congress would soon enact legislation to make more effective the 
control of bank credit and to regulate Government bond holdings 
of banks has changed due to recent decline in ownership of Govern- 


ment issues by both Federal Reserve and member banks. 


Says 


Treasury no longer considers emergency exists that requires hurried 
banking legislation in view of improved budget situation and reduc- 


tion in Government debt. 


WASHINGTON, April 10.—The Federal Reserve Board’s prom- 
ised report to the House Banking and Currency Committee on the 


matter 
more effective 
control of 
bank credit is 
not expected 
foranother 
fortnight, ac- 
cording.to 
present infor- 
mation. The 
report may in- 
clude discus- 
sion of recent 
proposals to 
regulate com- 
mercial bank 
holdings of 
government 
securities, 
such as the 
Leland, the 
CED, and the 
Seltzer plans. It will certainly 
take the view that something 
needs to be done. 


A few months ago discussion of 
such plans as those just men- 
tioned was activated by the fact 
that the yields on short-term 


Herbert M. Bratter 
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bank-eligible Government securi- 
ties was declining. The banks, it 
was said, were selling short-term 
paper and buying long-term 
bonds, bidding up the prices of 
the latter and correspondingly 
lowering the yields thereon, and 
conversely, lowering the prices of 
the short-terms. Moreover, the 
declining yield on long-term 
bonds is said to have acted as a 
deterrent to non-bank investors 
in Governments. 

During the first three months of 
this year there has been a reversal 
of the trend, it is revealed by 
study of the yields of bank-eligi- 
ble government bonds. These 
three months have been marked 
by a net decline in the outstanding 
public debt amounting to $4,362,- 
000,000 between Jan. 2 and April 3 
and an approximately equivalent 
shrinkage ‘in the “Government 
bond holdings of the banking sys- 
tem. Between Jan. 2 and April 3, 
Federal Reserve Bank holdings of 
Governments declined by $2,023,- 

(Continued on page 1968) 




















SAN FRANCISCO TRADING IN NEW YORK STOCKS 





One hundred and fifty-six stoc 
Stock Exchange are also trade 
Exchange between the hours of 


KaAIS 


20 PINE STREET 
' NEW YORK 5 





A list of these stocks is available upon request 
Quotations and executions promptly handled over our Direct Private Wire 


ER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHARGE 


ks traded on the New York 
d on the San Francisco Stock 
10 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. (E.S.T.) 


1500 RUSS BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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Red Rock Bottlers, Inc. 
of Cleveland 


Bought and Sold 


F. VZ. DIDRICHSEN 


Member National Association of 
Securities Dealers, Inc. 








—EEE 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥.. 


Telephone REctor 2-7630 
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ment, able to immediately 


for personal interview. 


St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Los Angeles Mortgage Loan Agency 
Los Angeles mortgage company with proven manage- 


of FHA and other loans, desires contract as life insurance 
company loan correspondent. 
in New York April 10 to 17, Chicago April 19 and 20, 
Address Wilshire Service Cor- 
poration, 461 Se. Western Ave., Los Angeles 5, Califor- 
nia, or Walter D. Smyth, the Plaza, Fifth Ave. at 59th 


preduce profitable volume 


Managing officer will be 














gence.” 


in the field. 


68 William Street 
NEW YORK 5 


GOVERNMENT, 
PUBLIC UTILITY, 


We do serve dealers as an observation post by having 
readily available the investment information often 
necessary to close a deal. 
to markets and market conditions—resulting from 
constant research, long experience and wide contacts 


Phone or teletype us the next time you need specific 
information for.a closing action. Let us show you how 
rapidly transmitted knowledge can be of effective 
service to you and your customers. 


201 Devonshire Street, BOSTON 10 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
MUNICIPAL, 


INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
AND INVESTMENT 


“OBSERVATION POST” 
For Dealers Res 


M*: DEALERS require an advance post which can 


provide them with accurate investment “‘intelli- 


That information pertains 





R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Telephone HAnover 2-1700 
Teletype NY 1-993 


RAILROAD, 


STOCKS 
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Buckley Bros.’ New Office | 

HANOVER, PA. — Buckley | 
Brothers, members of the New| 
York Stock Exchange, announce 
the opening of an office in Han- 
over, Pa. The new office, which | 
is in the Hanover Trust Building, | 
is under the management of) 
Charles E. Swisher who will have | 
associated with him Joseph H.| 
Collins and William F. Joachim, 
Jr. 

In addition to their principal of- | 
fice in Philadelphia and an office | 
in New York the firm maintain | 
offices in Pittsburgh and Lewis- | 
town, Pa., Hagerstown, Md., and | 
Los Angeles, San Diego and Long | 
Beach, Calif. 





BALTIMORE 





Bayway Terminal 
Emerson Drug 


Common 
Monumental Radio 
Noxzema Chemical 


Monumental 
Life insurance 


STEIN BROS. & BOYCE 


Members New York & Baltimore Stock 
Exchanges and other leading exchanges 


6 S. CALVERT ST., BALTIMORE 2 
Bell Teletype BA 393 
New York Telephone Rector 2-3327 


BOSTON 


Dwight Mfg. Co. 


Incorporated 1841 








Common Stock 


The Company manufactures cotton 
grey goods of medium to coarse yarns 
(better known as drill), narrow sheet- 


Correction 


In the “Chronicle” of March 7, 
it was reported that J. Henry Hel- 
ser & Co., American Bank Bldg., 
Portland, Oregon, would engage 
in the securities business. Mr. 
Leon B. Baketel, General Manager 
of the Helser Company, informs 
us that the firm, which has been 
active as an investment counsel 
for many years, has not and does 
not propose to engage in the se- 
curities business; that it does not 
sell or buy securities, nor does it 
handle the funds of its clients, 
acting as counsel only. 


Mr. Baketel tells us that “we 
did apply for and were granted a 
dealer’s license in this state [Ore- 


'gon], but this was at the urgent) 
| request of the Corporation Com- 
| missioner because this state does 
'not have an investment counselor 
law.” 


Mr. Baketel concludes his ad- 
vices to us in the matter by say- 
ing, “Our congratulations to. you 
upon issuing an excellent finan- 
cial journal.” 


DETROIT 








Electromaster, Inc. 


Sheller 
Manufacturing Corp. 


Reports furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 
Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 











ings, twills and chafers; also various 
fabrics for industrial purposes used in 
automobile tires and for abrasives, 
and pyroxylin-coated fabrics. Normally 
a substantial amount of the output is 
sold for export. 


A dividend of 50c per share was 
ordered by the directors payable May 
15, 1946 to stockholders of record 
May Ist. Previous quarterly dividends 
have been disbursed at the rate of 25c 
per share. 


Descriptive Analysis 
on Request 


Price Approximately 341/, 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


31 MILK STREET 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
HANcock 8200 Teletype BS 424 
N. Y. Telephone CAnal 6-8100 








TRADING MARKETS 
Boston Edison 


Megowan-Educator Food Co. 
Common 


New England Lime Common 

| New Haven RR. Common 
Old Colony RR. 

Submarine Signal 


Dayton Haigney & Company 
75 Federal Street, Boston 10 
| Private New York Telephone 





REctor 2-5035 








DES MOINES 
WHEELOCK & CUMMINS 


INCORPORATED 





lowa Power & Light Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS 





Aeronca Aircraft 


Conv. Preferred 


Common 


Inquiries Invited 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


GRAND RAPIDS 2 
MICH. TRUST BLDG. 


Phone 94336 Teletype GR 184 











LOUISVILLE 


|Coleman Renominated 


'To Head N. Y. Stock Exch. 


| The following nominations for 
|the positions to be filled at the 
lannual election of the New York 
|Stock Exchange to be held on 
| Monday, May 

| 13, were re- 
| ported by the 
| Nominating 
| Committe for 
| 1946: 

| For Chair- 
man of the 
| Board of Gov- 
ernors: John 
A. Coleman, 
Adler, Cole- 
man & Co., re- 
nominated for 


the term of 
one year. 
For eight 


members of 
the Board of 
Governors: 
Richard M. 
Croo-cK 8, 
Thomson & McKinnon; Rebert D. 
Danks, Ernst & Co., William B. 
Haffner, Wilcox & Co., Irving D. 
Fish, Smith, Barney -& Co., Mur- 
ray D. Safanie, Shearson, Ham- 
mill & Co., 
Jr., Butcher & Sherrerd (Phil- 


John A. Coleman 


Watling, Lerchen & Co. (Detroit), 
for the term of two years. 

For two members of the Gra- 
'tuity Fund for three year terms: 
'Clinton S. Lutkins, R. W. Press- 





| prich & Co. and William D. 
‘Scholle, Scholle Brothers, both 
| renominated. 


For five members of the Nom- 
inating Committee (one 
term): Three members of the Ex- 
change: William B. Bohen, Baker, 
Weeks & Harden, Benjamin H. 
Brinton, Brinton & Co., Frank J. 
C. Weinberg, Newborg & Co. 

Two allied members of the Ex- 
change: A. Glen Acheson, Lazard 
Freres & Co., and William Bayne, 
F. S. Moseley & Co. (Boston). 





Chilton Company 


Publishers of 
Iron Age and other leading 
trade journals. 


Common Stock 


Memo on request 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 


Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 





Howard Butcher, 


adelphia), and Russel E. Gard- 


ner, Jr., Reinholdt & Gardner 
(St. Louis), for the term of 
‘three years; Joseph Hinshaw, 


year 











American Air Filter 
American Turf Ass’n 
Girdler Corporation 
Merchants Distilling Co. 
Louisville Gas Pref. 
Winn & Lovett Grocery 





THE BANKERS BOND ©o- 


Incorporated 
Ist Floor, Kentucky Home Life Bldg. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Long Distance 238-9 














Bell Tele. LS 186 








PHILADELPHIA 





Merchants Distilling 
Reda Pump Company 





Preferred 


United Light & Railways Co. 


Preferreds 


Sioux City Gas & Electric Co. 


Preferred and Common 





EQUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


Phone 4-7159 Bell Tele. DM 184 





Western Light & Telephone 


Revised Memos on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Stagerstawn. B84. 
N. Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 

; Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 











Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Central Iron & Steel com. 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Stee} Corp. com. 
Pittsburgh Railways 
Vinco Corp. 
| Sterling Motor Truck 
Warner Co. common 


'| H. M. Byllesby & Company 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 

Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Tele. PH 73 


ST. LOUIS 
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52, the stock yields about 4.6%. 
The company is now embarked 
on an important expansion pro- 
gram. It proposes to build a $40 
million pipe line system to the 
Colorado River near Blythe, Cali- 
fornia to deliver gas to Southern 


.} California Gas. Co. and. Southern 
Counties Gas Co., two large dis- 


tributors in that State.-The initial 
amount would be 125 million cubic 
feet a day with 175 million in the 
second vear and an option to the 
California companies up to Sept. 
1, 1949 to increase their takings 
up to 305 million cubic feet per 
day. 

The initial gas to be delivered 
is so-called “residue” gas pro- 
duced in connection with oil in 
Southeastern New Mexico and 
West Texas. This gas is now being 
wasted in the air. However, to 
insure success of the project the 
company has also contracted for 
reserves of so-called “dry” gas 
not associated with oil production. 
Phillips Petroleum is expected to 
supply 75 million cubic feet of 
residue gas. 

Facilities have been designed 
for an ultimate maximum capacity 
of 305,000,000 cubic feet per day. 
The $40 million cost to El Paso 
will be financed (following final 
approval of the project by the 
Federal Power Commission and 
by stockholders) through sale of 
new first mortgage bonds and pre- 
ferred stock and 100,000 shares of 
additional common _ stock (for 
subscription by present holders) 
plus a bank loan. The common 








El Paso Natural Gas 


El Paso Natural Gas is an important distributor in the 
about 42% of its sales being to Phelps Dodge and other copper ¢, 
panies, with the balance well-diversified among industrial, com) : 
cial and residential customers. Earnings rose sharply in 1937 
since that year have ranged between $3.00 and $3.75. The divid 
rate was increased from $2.00 in 1940 and has remained 
the past four years. Selling around ® 


Southwest, 
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and 


end 
at $2.40 in 








es 


stock will, it is expected. be priced 


so as to make the “rights” readily 


marketable. In connection with 
the financing, the present 1% 
preferred stock will be replaceq 


by a 4% or 44% issue. 

It is expected that in the second 
year of operation, with delivery 
of 175. million eubic feet a day 
revenues of over $8,000,000 wilj 
be . obtained which would pre- 


sumably be in addition to the | 


preseni revenues of-over $9,000 - 
000. Assuming that a substantial 
part of the enterprise is financed 
through senior securities and a 
bank loan, with only about \x,th 
of the cost in new common stock 
it appears likely that the common 
might benefit by the “leverage” 
effects of the new earning power. 
It is, of course, difficult to fore- 
cast what rate of return might be 
allowed by the FPC but if this 
were in the neighborhood of 6%, 


obviously the financing of a siza- 
ble part of the project through 
senior securities at relatively low 
cost for interest and dividends 
might prove beneficial to the 
common stock—though part of the 
surplus would naturally be 
absorbed in taxes and overhead. 

The expansion of our natural 
gas pipe line facilities is now 
proceeding rapidly, and_ while 
regulatory and cost factor intro- 
duce uncertainities, the business 
has, in general, proved profitable 
in recent years. 





Delaware Power & Light 
Common 
Federal Water & Gas 
Common 
Public Service of Indiana 
Common 
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Queens Borough Gas & Elec. Co. | 


Preferred 
SOLD 
Analysis on Request 


New York Hanseatic Corporation 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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Benguet Consolidated Mining Co. 


Deep Rock Oil Co. common 
Robbins & Myers common 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. com. 
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| GILBERT J. POSTLEY & CO. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


; Direct Wire to Chicago 
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OPA Program Realistic 


By PAUL PORTER* 
Administrator, Office of Price Administration 

Present price control head asserts that, contrary to widespread 
belief, OPA has a flexible program and has adjusted its regulations 
to encourage production and afford relief when required. Cites 
numerous price adjustments made since V-J Day, and tells of spe- 
cial provisions to help small consumer durable goods concerns. 
Maintains that “production is rolling and that American industry is 
doing an astounding job of reconversion.” Claims that since 
settlement of leading labor disputes, bottlenecks have been broken, 
and expresses conviction that with OPA extension inflation can be 
avoided. 


The accomplishments of price control during the war are a matter 
of record. That record is a good record for which farmers, industry, 
labor and gov- © A 
oarnment can industrial and retail prices. 
well be proud. 
Without the 
whole-hearted 
support of the 
overwhelming 
majority of all 
of the people 





But, 
of the industrial price increase 
and almost one-half the retail 
price increase occurred before 
formal price controls were estab- 


lished in January 1942. In other 


orem ati words, after price control legis- 
route that lation was enacted, retail prices 
record could rose only about 16% and indus- 
never have trial prices only about 7%. Fur- 


yeen achieved. 

Now let us 
review the 
record briefly. 


ther, at least two-thirds of this 
vise which occurred after the 
adoption of price control took 








We came place between January 1942 and 
through the + 
war with less *Address of Mr. Porter before 
than a one- Dial Paster the Annual Meeting of the Amer- 





third average 


ican Retail Federation, Washing- 
increase in the general level of 


ton, D. C., April 1, 1946. 











We take pleasure in announcing that 


MR. J. RUSSELL POSTLETHWAITE 


has been appointed 


e . 
| Vice President and General Sales Manager 
! 


First CALIFORNIA COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


| YUkon 1551 TUcker 3151 
300 Montgomery Street 650 South Spring Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 20 LOS ANGELES 14 


Private Wires 
Between San Francisco, Los Angeles, New York and Chicago 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 























let me point out, that two-thirds | 


May 1943 when the hold-the-line 
order went into effect. 

After the hold-the-line order, 
retail prices rose only about 3% 
and industrial prices less than 2% 
between May 1943 and August 
1945—-V-J Day. 

That is the record of price con- 
trol during the war. It is a clear 


which a democratic people, work- 





| stabilize their economy despite 
| the greatest inflationary pressure 
| in our national history. 
| Now let us look at the record 
|of production under price control 
|for this period. By the end of 
|1941 the rate of production had 
|climbed 38% above the peacetime 
|levels reached in December 1939. 
By the end of 1942 the rate of 
production had accelerated by an 
,added 42% or 80% above peace- 
time levels. Remember, this was 
ithe first year of price control. 
| In 1943 the rate of production 
|took another spurt of 28% and 
|continued to climb up to the end 
| of February 1944, where it 
| reached its peak. By the end of 
'1944 it had dropped about 12% 
due to cutbacks coming after V-E 
|Day. In 1945, as we approached 
|V-J Day, military cut - backs 
| brought a steady decline. There 
| was a sharp cut-back in military 
| production immediately after V-J 


Here, I would like to point out 
|that all during this war period 
in which military needs came 
first, production of most commod- 
ities for civilian consumption was 
running far above’ peacetime 
levels. The fact that volume in 
retail sales soared to more than 
100% above any prewar record 
should be convincing evidence of 
this to retailers. 


Reconversion Success 


No one examining the facts as 
I have briefly outlined them to 
you could say, with any degree 
of honesty, that price control 
hindered production during the 
war. I look on this war period 
as the first major phase of price 
control. 

To me the second major phase 
of price control started with V-J 
Day. It will end when all of our 
industries are fully converted to 
peacetime operations and when 
preduction is really rolling along 
We are today seven months nearer 
that accomplishment. 

The physical reconversion of 
our factories has proceeded at a 
much more rapid pace than we 
had dared hope. 


Sometimes I think we all are 
prone to under-estimate the re- 
sourcefulness and ingenuity of in- 
dustry when they set out to doa 
job. I’m thinking about our esti- 
mates of possible plane production 


(Continued on page 1967) 




















Announcing the opening of our 


RANdolph 8924 
A. 7. T. Teletype CG 616 


under the management of 
RALPH M. BLOOM 
associated with 


JOHN N. DANNER 


Trading markets maintained in 
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39 So. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Eastern, Mid-Western & Pacific Coast Securities 


J. F. Reilly & Co., Ine. 


Members: New York Security Dealers Association 


office at 
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Bond Club Field Day 
To Be Revived 





After Wartime Lapse 


Plans for a revival of the Bond 
Club Field Day after a 4-year 








Inc., President 
of the Bond 
Club of New 
York. The 
outing, which 
for many 
years’ before 


vided several 
hundred 
bankers and 
bond men 
with an an- 
nual release 
from __invest- 
ment cares, 
will be held 
this year on 
Friday, May 
24, at the 
Sleepy Hol- 
low Country 
Club, scene of all but two of the 
pre-war Field Days. 

Like the circus, this year’s Field 
Day is to be bigger and better 
than ever, according to the chief 
ringmasters, F. Kenneth Stephen- 
son of Goldman, Sachs & Co. and 
Frank A. Willard of Reynolds & 
Co., who have been named co- 
chairmen of the Field Day Com- 
mittee to conduct the event. As- 
sisting them, in charge of the 
various groups of activities will 
be three vice chairmen—Robert 
E. Broome, Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York, Thomas T. Coxon, 
Mellon Securities Corp., and Har- 
old MacDougall, Georgeson & Co. 


With the revival of the Field 
Day, the “Bawl Street Journal,” 
which went into eclipse during 
the war, will make its reappear- 
ance. This world-famous news- 
paper, which lampoons the great 
and near-great in the world of fi- 
nance, will be published for the 
first time since 1941 under the 
perennial editorship of John A. 
Straley of Hugh W. Long & Co. 
A. Glen Acheson, of Lazard Freres 
& Co., Chairman of the “Bawl 
Street Journal” Committee, has 
extended an open invitation to 
Wall Street wits to sharpen their 
pencils and submit contributions. 


This year’s Field Day will be 
the twenty-second. The last Bond 
Club outing before the war was 
held at the Westchester Country 
Club in the spring of 1941, but 
with America’s entry into the war, 
the outing was suspended for the 
duration. 


Many new features and sports 
events are being planned for the 
first postwar Field Day, said Mr. 
Limbert in announcing the names 


7 FIRST STEP 
| STOCKS 


FOR A LONG TERM PROGRAM 
OF SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


One of the most important studies this 
company has ever released is being 
distributed to our nation-wide clientele 
of investors—HOW LONG WILL THE 
BOOM LAST? 

If you are seeking advice—when to 
'sell—which securities to buy for a 
predicted further advance—which in- 
| dustries to buy into and which to 
avoid—be sure to get this analysis 
prepared by the largest firm of in- 
vestment analysts in America. 


SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL STUDY TODAY! 


Clip a dollar to this ad, attach your 
name and address, and we will send:you 
the study, HOW LONG WILL THE 
BOOM LAST? In addition, we will send 
you 3 issues of THE OUTLOOK, a ser- 
vice for investors. ‘ 


Offer open to new readers only 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


| » - sasuuvon Sireec, New York 14, N.Y. 
A-791-127 





Lee M. Limbert 
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the war pro-) 


1933 | 





me to direct the various activi- 
1es: 

Attendance, Frank M. Stanton; 
The First Boston Corp.; “Bawl 
Street Journal,” A. Glen Ache- 
son, Lazard Freres & Co.; Stock 
Exchange, Nathaniel F. Glidden, 
Glidden, Morris & Co.; Golf, 
Laurence M. Marks, Laurence M. 


demonstration of the success with | wartime lapse were announced by , Marks & Co. 
|Lee M. Limbert, of Blyth & Co., | 
ing through their government, can | 


Afternoon Entertainment, Wil- 
liam G. Laemmel, Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co.; Dinner Entertain- 
ment, Richard de La Chapelle, 
Shields & Co.; Indoor Sports, Aus- 
tin Brown, Dean Witter & Co.; 
Refreshments, Walter F. Blaine, 
Goidman, Sachs & Co. 

Publicity, William H. Long, Jr., 
Doremus & Co.; Trophies, George 
J. Leness, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; Softball, Robert 
L. Hatcher, Jr., Chase National 
Bank; Tennis, Clifton A. Hipkins, 
Braun, Bosworth & Co., Inc.; 
Horseshoe Pitching, Robert H. 
Craft. Guaranty Trust Co. —__ 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
NOTE— From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number 121 of a series. 

SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP, 





“They won the war” 





By MARK MERIT 


We have been bringing groups of 
our field salesmen for a visit to one 
of Schenley’s principal distilleries,’ 
in Lawrenceburg, Indiana ... asa 
part of our sales and merchandising 
training. Last week we had a party 
of about seventy-five, from the 
west and the south. Fine looking, 
alert group of men, and most of 
them wearing the service discharge 
emblem in their lapels—this be- 
cause of the policy of the company, 
to give job preference to returned 
veterans. 


This recorder noticed, particu- 
larly, a tall, serious-minded chap 
because there was just “something 
about him’’. So we inquired of his 
sales manager, who was also pres- 
ent, ‘““Who is that chap?” Said he, 
“T’ll have you meet that fellow, 
and you can find out for yourself— 
if you can get him to talk. He came 
out of the service about a month 
ago, with practically all of the 
decorations and honors bestowed 
by this country and our allies. He 
enlisted as a private in the infantry 
and was discharged as a major.’”’ 


Well, we later found an oppor- 
tunity to chat with the young man, 
but getting him to talk about him- 
self was one of the most difficult 
jobs we have ever undertaken. 
Noticing his finger nails, because 
they looked as though he had some 
serious trouble, he did finally ex- 
plain to us that he had been frozen 
in a shell-hole, in Belgium, with 
the temperature 4° below zero. He 
and a small group of men had been 
ordered to attempt to bring relief 
to that epic crew who were ‘“‘en- 
capsulated” in Bastogne. The 
strafing was terrific and, if we re- 
member correctly, he was the only 
one who survived. He subsequently 
lost all of his ten toes, and the tips 
of his fingers may still have to be 
amputated. 


We don’t dare mention his name. 
He wouldn’t like that. In spite of 
all his decorations, he flatly denies 
that he was a hero at any time. We 
shall never forget what he said to 
us, when we parted: “Mr. Mark 
Merit, whenever you hear a dis- 
cussion about who won the war, 
just remember this: 

“The men who won the war .: . 
are dead!”’ 








> 


FREE—Send a posicard to MARK MERIT 
OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., Dept. 
18A, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1, N. Y., and 
you will receive a booklet containing re- 
prints of earlier articles on various sub- 
jects in this series. 
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Trading Market 


Sun-Kraft Inc. 


PREFERRED 
COMMON 


C. L. Schmidt & Co. 
Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 














CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 


Member, National Association 
of Securities Deaters 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middie West — Pacific Coast 


For 
UNDERWRITERS 
SECONDARY MARKET 
DISTRIBUTION 


CHICAGO 3 LOS ANGELES 14 
 435LaSalleSt.  650S. Spring St.» 


State 6502 CG 98 mere st 








Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp. 


The Chicago Corp. 
The-Muter-Co. 
Cirea@lar on Request 


HICKS & PRICE 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade . 
231 So. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686—-CG $72 
New York Office - 1 Wall St. 








*Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. ° 
*Woodall Industries, Inc., Pfd: 
*Camden Forge Co., Common. 

Snap-On Tools Corp., Com. 

*Prospectus Availadle on Request. 


Established 1916 
Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade i? 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 


Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, Ik, 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 
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Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 


r Investment 
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events and developments in the 
‘aviation industry—John H. Lewis 
'& Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y. 

| Bark Earnings and Government 
| Holdings — Detailed brochure 
| studying the situetion—Geyer & 





iCo.. Inc... 67 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 
| Bowser, Inc.—Circular—J. F. 


Reilly & Co., Inc., 40 Exchange 
Place, New York 5, N. Y. 





| Break Up Value of Middle West 
|Corperation—Estimate of liquidat- 
‘ing values—Penington, Colket & 
Re 70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. 





| Faeing the Facts!—Study of con- 
ditions affecting railroad values 
—reprint of address by Arthur C. 
Knies, partner in Vilas & Hickey, 
given before the Central States 
Group of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America at Chi- 
cago—Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wail 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








| First Step Stecks for a long- 
| term program of successful invest- 
'ing—Special study entitled “Hew 
‘Leng Will the Boom Last?” plus 
‘three issues of The Outlook— to 
new readers oniy $1.00—Standard 
-& Poor’s Corp., 345 Hudson Street, 

New York 14, N. Y.—Dept. A- 
| 791-127. > 





Geared to the News—Brochure 
of comment-and review contain- | 
ing brief analyses of Philip Carey 
| Manufacturing Co.; Sargent & Co.; 
|The Upsen Company; Lawrence 
| Portiand Cement Ce.; The Parker 
Appliance Co.; Pettibone Mulliken 
|Corp.; Armstrong Rubber Co.; 
Qhie Leather Co.; American Fur- 
'niture Co.; Punta Alegre Sugar 
|Cerp.; Haytian Corporation of 
America; Latrobe Electric Steel 
|Co.; Ray-O-Vac Company; Fert 
| Pitt Bridge Works and Welch 
| Grape Juice Co.—Strauss Bros., 32 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 





| 

Highlights of Wall Street—Cur- | 
rent issue containing brief data 
0.2 General Industries Co., Mas‘ic 
“Asphalt Corp.. Soya Cerp. of | 








Cleveland, Ohio 








ATTN t 


FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


I tcoTporate 1 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 


Beston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
a en vo . 


i] 





‘QUEENS SINCE 1908 CE 


Freo. W. Fainwan Co. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


National Gas & Electric 
Corporation Common Stock 


Write For N-1, 
A discussion of this company. 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, TLLANOIS 
Telephone Randolph 1068 
Direct Private Wire to New York 
Bell System CG 537 
















| We have an analysis of 


‘America, Airline Foods Corp., 
American Forging & Secket Co. 
—J.-F. Reilly & -Co.; -40 Ex- 
change Piace, New York-5, N. Y. 





— TRADING MARKETS — 


“National Mallinson 
Fabrics Corp. Com. 


| 
| 
| 
“Standard Milling Co. Com. | 


} 
| 


*Anderson-Prichard Oil 


| 

Conv. Pfd. and Com. | 
F 

| *Prospectus Available j 


ih 

| William A.Fuller&Co. 

\ Members of Chicago Stock Exchange 1 

|| 209 S. La Salle Street: Chicage 4 | 
Tel. Dearborn 9200 Tele. CG 186 | 


gs | ome 


to send interested parties the following literature: 
{ -_— = 
Aviation Bulletin — Current Insurance Stock Evaluator — 


Comparative analysis of eighty- 
one companies, as of Dec. 31, 1945 
—Butler, Huff & Co. of C>li ornia, 
210 West Seventh Street, Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. 
Also available is the current is- 


sue of “News & Views” discussing | 


current developments in the in- 
surance field. 





New York City Bank Stecks— 
Comparison and analysis of 19 
stocks for the first quarter of 
1946—Laird. Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Queens Borough Gas & Electric 
Co.—Analysis—New York Hanh- 
seatic Corp., 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Also available 
Arden Farms, 


is a study of 





Real Estate Equity Stecks— 
Analyses of situations considered 
especially attractive at this time, 
including Brunswick Site Co.; 
Commodore Hotel; Hotel Lexing- 
ten, Inc.; Hotel Waldorf Astoria 
Corp.; Hotels Statler Ce.; N. Y. 


| 


Hotel Statler Co.; Roosevelt Hetel. 


NY; Savoy Plaza; and 870 Seventh 
Ave, Corp.—Ask for list C21— 
Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., 150 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





San Francisco Tra iling—List of 
156 stocks traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange which are also 
traded on the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange—Kaiser & Co., Russ 
Building, San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Wall Street Commentator — 
Digest of current events in the 
financial markets with freviews 
and analyses of specific situations 
appearing of interest—Be inett, 
Spanier & Co., Inc., 105 South La 
Selle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 





American Bantam Car—Speccial 
report—Amos Treat & Co., 40 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are reports on 
Autematic Signal Corp.; North- 
ern Engineering Works; and Van 
Dorn Iron Works: 





American Forging and Socket— 
Circular—De Young, Larson & 
Tornga, Grand Rapids Nationa’ 
Bank Building, Grand Rapids 2 
Mich. 





Chicago North Shore & 
Milwaukee R. R. 


Ref. 5'4s-56 
Ref. 6s-55 


Central Pub. Utility Corp. 


Inc. 514s-52 


Brailsford & Co. 


208 S. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4 


Tel. State 9868 CG 95 


Ist 55-36. Xa 








American Service Cé.—Circular 
—Adams & Co., 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 








Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pahy—Spécial report — Walston, 
Hoffman & Goodwin, 265 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 

Also available are reports on 
Chicage Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Byron Jacksen Co., Ohio Oil Co.., 
Seuthern California Edison Ce., 
Ltd., and United Light & Rail- 
ways Co. 

The current issue of the “in- 
yestor” published monthly by the 
firm contains a discussion of 
Jabor-management accord and 
establishment of the World Bank 
and Intervational Monetary Fund. 
Brief reports are.contained in this 
issue on several situations which 
tne firm considers currently in- 
teresting. 





Bost, Inc.—Detailed circular on 
nteresting low-priced speculation 
—Hardy & Hardy, 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is a circular on 
Sperts Preducts Inc. 





Paper — Descriptive 
all 


Central 
circular—Adams & Peck, 63 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Chicago South Shore & South 
Bend RR.— Revised bulletin — 
Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Inc., 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 


} Til. 





Chilten Company — Mcmoran- 
dum on firra which publishes the 
“Tron Age” and other leading 
trade journals—Boenning & Co., 
'606 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 





Commomveaith & Southern 
Corp.—Memorandum — H. Hentz 
& Co., 60. Beaver Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum containing digest of late 
developments in several interest- 
ing situations, and the Fortnightly 
investment Letter discussing cui- 
reat situation in Government bond 
prices, rails, ete. 


Consolidated Gas Utilities and 
The Chicago Corp.—Circulars— 
Hicks & Price. 231 South. La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available is a recent mem- 
orandum on The Muter Co. 








Alab 
abama_ Mills, Inc; p . 
Shoe; General Tin; pede Ce 


New Jersey Worsted 


Mills: 
hawk Rubber. ills; Mo- 





Delaware, Lackawanna & We.: 
ern— Memo—Also notes on West- 
ern Union Leased Telegrap) |. 
the current issue of Railread al 
Other Quotations issued by Bw 
Pizzini & Co., 25 Broad Stree 
New York 4, N. Y. 


1}} 


id 





W. L. Donglas Shoe €9.—_s 
—Ward & Co., 120 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Dwight Manufacturing (Co. 


tudy 
Broadwa, 








Descriptive analysis—du Pon; 
Homsey Co., 31 Milk Streot 
Boston 9, Mass. , 

Electromaster Inc. — Recen; 
ceport — Mercier, McDowell «¢ 


Delphyn, Buhl Building, Detroj 
26, Mich. ae: 
Also available a_ report 


Sheller Manufacturing Corp, 





Flamingo Air Service, Inc. 
—Circular—Heoit, Rose & Troste; 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6 
N. Y. 





Galvin Co.—Descriptive Circy- 
lar—Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 
41 Broad Street, New York 4,N.y. 

Also detailed circulars on Upson 
Co.; Tennessee Preducts; Well- 
man Engineering Ca.; Kendall Co. 





Hemmond Instrument Co. — 
Analysis—Caswell & Co., 120 
South La Salle Strect, Chicago 
3, Ill. 





International Detrola — Memo- 
randum—Cruttenden & Co., 209 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Til. 





Kearney & Trecker—Circular 
—Blair F. Claybaugh & Co., 72 
Wall Street. New York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are analyses on 
Skitsaw. Magor Car, Gear Grind- 
ing & Sterling Engine Convertible 
Pfd. The firm has prepared a 





special bulletin calling atte ition 
ity henefits from suspension ol 
| price ceilings on heavy machinery, 
‘electrical tools, and _ railway 
equipment accruing to these com- 
panies. 





Le Roi Chmpeany — Study of 
common -steck as a sound specu- 
lative purchase —First Colony 
Corporxtion, 70 Pine Street. New 


Dayton Mallsate Iron Co.— 
Study of‘outlook and speculative 2.2 ype 
possibilities. for appreciation for able on Dumont Electric C 1 
this company—Ward & Co.. 120 | Princess Shops; Electronic Cop. 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also | Béstrict Theatres Corp.; and Sim- 
available are late-°memoranda on:! Plicity Pattern. - 

Great American Industries; (Continued on page 1935) 


—— 


York 5. N. Y. Special letters avail- 





MIDLAND UTILITIES COMMCN 
MIDLAND REALIZATION COMMON 
CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND 
NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMON 


DOYLE, O’CONNOR & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: Dearborn 6161 Teletype: CG 1200 


ee 

















‘ ! 


Hammond 


Instrument Co. 
COMMON 


Copies on request 


CASWELL & CO.) 


120 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Tele. CG 1122 Phone Central 5690 








Recent Analyses on Request 


Merchants Distilling Corp. 


Common Stock 


Standard Silica Corp. 


Common Stock 


FAROLL & COMPANY 


Member New York Stock Exchange . 
and other Principal Exrchangé$ 


208 So. La Salle St, 


CHICAGO 4 
Phone Andever 14130 Tele. CG 156 





| NEW YORK 


FOUNDED 1913 -=== 
MARKETS 
for the 


THOMSON & 
| MIDWEST MSKINNON 











STRAUSS BROS SECURITIES * COMMODITIES 
] 


St. 
{ Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 231 So. La Salle 
Members Illineis Securities Dealers Ass'n Chicago 4+ 


Board.of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4 Branches in 35 Cities 
Telephone: Harrison 2075 Members New York Stock Exchange and other 


Teletype CG 129 pfincipal exchanges 
Direct Wire to New York Office | 
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Broker-Dealer 
Recommendations 


(Continued from page 1934) 

tehigh Valley RR.—Circular— 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., 1 Wall 
street, New York 5, N. Y. 


MeDonnell Aircraft Corp. — 
Memorandum —F. H. Koller & 








Co. Inc., 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 
Merchants. Distilling—Revised 


memorandum—Buckley Brothers, 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 

Also available are later memo- 
randa on. Reda Pump Co. and 
western Light & Telephone. 





Miller Manufacturing Co.—An- 
alysis of current situation and 
prospects for 1946—Comstock & 
Co., 231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, TIl. 





Moterola—Cireular on Galvin 
Manufacturing Co., makers of the 
Motorola Radios and Phonographs 
Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., 41 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





National Gas & Electric Corp. 
—Late memorandum on a stock 
offering combination of improving 
utility income, together with ex- 
cellent speculative possibilities 
from oil developments—Fred W. 
Fairman & Co., 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 





New England Lime Company— 
Descriptive circular—Dayton 
Haigney & Co., 75 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 





Panama Coca Cola—Circular on 
interesting possibilities — Hoit, 
Rose & Troster, 74 Trinity Place, 
New York 6, N. Y. 





Rayonier, Inc.— Analysis and 
opinion—Hirsch & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
~—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 
ig Fifth Avenue, New York 1 
N. Y. 





Scranton Spring Brook Water 
Co.—Analysis—Ira Haupt & ‘Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available is a study of the 
Middle West Corp. 





Simmons Company — Analysis 
and outlook—Seasongood & Haas, 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Simplex Paper Co.—Descriptive 
analysis discussion potential post- 





We have an Analysis of 


Universal Zonolite 
Insulation 


Copy on request 


CASWELL & CO. 


120 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Tele. CG 1122 Phone Central 5690 


——— 








Greiss Fleger Com. 
Pickering Lumber Com. 
C. G. Conn 
Consol. Dearborn Com. 
Hearst Class A 





STRAUS & BLOSSER 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
1. Member New York Curb 
Te] south La Salle St., Chicago 3, IL 
NDover 5700 Tele. CG 650-651 











Illinois Brevities 


Strikes, price squeezes, labor shortages and the consequent delay 
in return to full production notwithstanding, stockholders in many 
Chicago firms had cause to view the 1946 outlook with renewed 
optimism on the basis of operatirig results for the year to date dis- 
closed at their annual meétings. 
Walter P. Paepcke, President, Container Corporation of America, 
told stockholders that although®— 
sales were running only 1%,;units. Robert W. Jackson, Presi- 
ahead of last year, the compariy’s|dent, stated stockholders’ ap- 
earnings for January and Febru- 
ary were more than double those 
for the corresponding months of 
1945. Earnings for the two-month 
period were estimated at 80 cents 
a share compared with 39 -cents 
in the first two months of 1945. 
While shortages of materials, par- 
ticularly waste paper and_ pulp, 
eontinue to hamper capacity pro- 
duction, elimination of the ex-]| retail stores before the year’s 
cess profits tax may be expected] end. 
to further improve net earnings » x 
of the company this year. Approval by Borg - Warner 
Mr. Paepeke estimated net {stockholders was granted last 





creation of 50,000 shares of cumu- 
lative preferred $100 par stock, 
issuable iu series. The first series 
would consist of 40,000 shares. 


Earlier, Mr. Jackson told 
stockholders, that sales for 1946 
were running 30% ahead of last 
year and that the company con- 
templates opening three new 


proval would be sought on the 


At the same time, the Chicago 
Exchange opened its facilities 
for trading in 18 N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change issues, also selected on 
the basis of widest distribution 
in this section of the country. 
Removal of trading restrictions 
on the 137 stocks is expected to 
stimulate transactions in them 
and steadily breaden their Mid- 
dle West markets. 
a ok 

Chicago's housing problem 
moved toward partial solution 
with the announcement by Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of a 
proposed $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 
housing project on the city’s 
South Side. The company. has 
contracted for a 70-acre site with 
construction scheduled to begin as 
soon as a clear title is effected. 
The New York Life’ Insurance 
Company and the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, which were 
also approached by a committee 
of Chicago aldermen with regard 


| He will have as his associate, 
'John N. Danner, who served as a 
|Liutenant in the U. S. Navy dur- 
| ing the war, and was associated 
‘with Bond & Goodw:n, Inc., and 
(earlier, with G. L. Ohrstrom & 
'Co., Chicago. 

| The company _further  an- 
| nounced the i istallation of a pri- 
vate wire between its Chicago 
office and Cayne & Co., Cleveland, 
| thereby widening the scope of its 
_trading in Mid-Western securi- 
ties. Other wire facilities include 
an open-end phone to Boston and 
direct wires to Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 


Weiss With Warner 
Morton N. Weiss is now associ- 
ated with J. Arthur Warner & Co., 
120 Broadwey, New York City, in 
their Foreign Securities Depart- 
ment. 








Trading Markets 


for the first quarter would be 
$1.10 a common share compared 
with 61 cents a -year ago largely 
due to repeal of the tax. 


week for the creation of a new 
issue of 250,000 shares of $100 
par preferred of which 200,000 
will be issued shortly. The ap- 


‘plant to replace its six Chicago 


Bo * * 


No estimate of first quarter 
earnings was given by T. B. ! Se 
Freeman, President, Butler Broth- | Manufacturing facilities; C. S. 
ers, at the annual stockholders | Davis, President, stated. 
meeting, but he reported consoli- * x 
dated net sales were running} Link-Belt Company, ham- 
1242 To ahead of the correspond- | pered by strikes since October of 
ing 1945 period. Like Container | last year, told stockholders that 
Corporation, Butler Brothers in| jts backlog at present is between 
1945 was also in the excess prof- $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. Total 
its tax bracket. net sales in 1945 were $68,213,166. 

J. A. Donaldson, Financial Employees returned to work at 
Vice-President, told sharehold- the company’s San _ Francisco 
ers that present working eapital |Plant toward the end of last 
was adequate to handle $150,- month, after a five-month walk- 
000,000 of annual sales volume | 0Ut. ‘The Caldwell, N. J., plant is 
but should sales go beyond that | OW completely restaffed and the 
figure, more capital will be | Atlanta, Ga., plant now has one- | 


needed. Sales last year totaled third of its workers back. Still | 
$120.065.324 ; unsettled at the time of the com- | 
tg ae pany’s annual stockholders meet- | 


ing was the strike in Indianapolis. | 


proximately $20,000,000 proceeds 
will be used for modernization 
and expansion of plants and 





Aldens, Inc., formerly Chicago 
Mail Order Company, last week, * * * 
announced its plans to raise addi- Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company and | 
tional capital, following disclosure Kellogg Switchboard and Supply | 
at the annual stockholders meet- Company reported satisfactory | 
ing that the company plans to ac-| progress. Wrigley’s spearmint 
quire land and construct a central|chéwing gum is finally back on 
the market, although stockholders 
were told at the annual meeting | 
that it was impossible to predict | 
when the company’s other prewar | 
varieties. would go into produc- | 
tion. Shipments of spearmint | 


| 


} 


war benefits to the company from 
the automobile, . building, and 
frozen food industries—-Raymond 
& Co., 148 State Street, Boston 9, 


Mass. gum in March were three times | 
—_——_—— the average monthly rate in 1941, | 
Spokane Portland Cement— Philip K. Wrigley, chairman, said. , 


Bulletin on recent developments— Bo 7a 18 
Lerner & Co., 10 Post Office In a meoeve designed to broad- 
Square, Boston 9. Mass. en the market for stocks in the | 
Middle West, the Chicago Stock | 
Exchange on-April 1 “freed” — 
137 selected stocks from its list | 
‘for free. trading in any market. | 





Universal Zonolite Insulation— 
Analysis — Caswell & Co., 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
111. 


iLa Salle 


to undertaking such a project, 
now have the matter under ad- 
visement. 


Henri P. Pulver With 
Robinson Co. Staff 


(Special to Tue. FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Henri P. Pul- 
ver has become associated with 
Robinson & 
Co., 231 South 





Street, mem- 
bersofthe 
New York 
and Chicago 
Stock Ex- 
ehanges.. Mr. 
Pulver was 
formerly man- 
ager of the 
trading de- 
partment for 
Goodbody & 
Co. in Chi- 
cago and prior 
thereto was 
manager of 
the bond 
trading de- 
partment for 





Henri P. Pulver 
Babcock, Rushton & Co. 


J. F. Reilly & Co. 
Opens Chicago Office 


CHICAGO, ILL.—J. F. Reilly & 
Co., Inec., has announced the 
opening of an office at 39 South 
La Salle Street, to maintain trad- 
ing markets in Illinois and East- 
ern unlisted securities. 

This office will be under the 
management of Ralph M. Bloom, 
formerly of Kitchen & Co. and 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co.,-Chicago. 











Trading Markets 


Abitibi P. & P. Co. Com. & Pfd. 
Brown Company 5/59 
Brown Co. Com. & Pfd. 

Cinema Television 
Fresnillo Co. 
Gaumont British Pictures 
Mexican Corp. 

Minn. & Ontario Paper, Com. 
Rhodesia Broken Hills 





H. M. Byllesby 


Telephone State 8711 
New York Philadelphia 


—-We Maintain Active Markets In— 
CHICAGO SO. SHORE & SO. BEND RR. Com. 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORP. Common 
NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. 6 & 7 Pfds. 


Incorporated 


135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 


and Company 


Teletype CG 273 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 





Chicago & Southern 





Rhodesian Selection Trust || : 
San Francisco Mines (Mexico) 
Scophony, Ltd. 

Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Vicama Sugar Co. 6/55 
Vicana Sugar Co., Common 





Koehring Co. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 
Central Paper Co., Com. 

Cons. Water Pwr. and Paper Co. 
Wisconsin Power and Light Co. 
Compo Shoe Mach. Co. 


— © om 


ZIPPIN & COMPANY 
Specialists in Foreign Securities 
208 S. La Salle Street 
Chicage 4, Hlinois 
Randolph 4696 CG 451 


Members Chicago 


225 EAST MASON ST. 











- ——_— ae 


CONTINUOUS INTEREST IN: 
THE SECURITIES OF 


LOBWI & CO. 


PHONES—Daly 5392 Chicago: State 0933 


Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co. 
National Tool Co. 
Northern Paper Mills Co. 
Froedtert Grain & Malt. Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


James Manufacturing Co. 


Stock Exchange 


MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 
Teletype MI 488 


Mid-Continent 
Taca 
Airlines 


KITCHEN & CO. 


‘135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 28 











- AMERICAN 
SERVICE CO. 


/ 
$3 Preferred, Class A 


and Common Stocks 





Circu'ar on Request 


W 


ADAMS & CO. 


231 SOUTH | A SALLE STREET 
CH CAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
TELETYPE CG 361 PHONE STATE 0101 


Appleton Manufacturing 
Company 


Burgess Battery Co. 
Howard Industries, Inc. 


Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 





Kropp Forge Co. 
Miller Manufacturing Co. 
Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. 


Comstock & Co. 
CHICAGO 4 


231 So. La Salle St. Dearborn 150) )}}| 
Teletype CG 955 








Macfadden Publications 
Gisholt Machine i 


All Wisconsin Issues 





HOLLEY, DAYTON & GERNON 


| Member.—Chicago Stock Exchange 
105 Sa. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Central 0780 
Offices in Wisconsin 


Eau Clu.re - Fond du Lac - Le Crosse 
Vi Atconr Wancau 











|| CG 262 














——— 
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| Real Estate Securities 


Industrial Real Estate Trust General Mortgage 
3-6°% Income Bonds Due April 1 1949 


It has become increasingly 


difficult to 


purchase sound real 


estate bonds with large accumulations of unpaid interest at sub- 


stantial discounts from par. 


One such attractive situation has recently come to our attention 


and concerns the bonds constituting a first mortgage lien against | 


the property held by the Industrial Real Estate Trust of Chicago, Ill. 





Before proceeding with an anal-® 


ysis of the potential value of 
these securities, it might be best 
to summarize the salient features 
of the issue. 

The present bonds were issued 
June 1, 1937 in the amount of 








BLOCKS OF 
REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 

WANTED 


We will pay above 
prevailing bid prices 
and in some instances 
above prevailing of- 
fering prices for cer- 
tain blocks of  se- 
lected unlisted real 
estate securities. 


* * * 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY 1-953 











Offerings Wanted 


REAL ESTATE 
Stocks & Bonds 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 














$1,917,000. Interest is payable up 
to 6% per annum, 3% being cu- 
mulative. Unpaid accumulations 
of interest total 1812%. Pro rata 
payments against the principal 
(reducing each $1,000 par bond to 
$965) and retirement of bonds by 
means of a sinking fund have re- 
duced the issue to $1,261,737.50. 
Collateral for the bonds consists 
of three parcels of property and 
a 20% interest in an old estab- 
lished industrial enterprise. These 
are as follows: 

1. The most valuable tract is a 
16.97 acre plot in the City of Chi- 
cago within the Central Manufac- 
turing District. The property is 
improved by two large two and 
three story buildings. 

2. A 154 acre plot in New Jer- 
sey near Cresskill and Englewood 
about six miles from the George 
Washington Bridge. It is unim- 
proved but suitable for residential 
development. In 1941, 11%4 acres 
of the 166 acres originally com- 
prising this property were sold for 
$11,000 cash, or nearly $1,000 per 
acre. 

3. A 15.5 acre tract north of 
Joliet, Illinois, adjacent to the 
plant of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany. 

4. 10,000 shares of stock or a 
20% interest in Harris Brothers 





Company, lessee of 59% of the 
Chicago property described above, 
and retailers of pre-fabricated 
houses, wholesaler and retailer of 
building materials, and building 
contractors. The book value of 
this stock as at March 31, 1945, 
was slightly over $9.00 per share; 
the trust’s interest may therefore 
be estimated conservatively at 
$90,000. 

The income of the trust is de- 
rived almost entirely from the 
rental arrangement it has with its 
tenant, Harris Brothers Company, 
under which the latter pays an 


annual rental equal to 3% of its 
gross sales up to $3,000,000 and 
4% of the excess. For the fiscal 
year ended in 1945, Harris 
Brothers grossed nearly $3,800,000 





$% interest distribution on the 
>donds. 

Net proceeds from the sale of | 
ny property of the trust together 
with any other cash the trustee 
may deem available is set aside as 
a bond retirement fund to be used 
to purchase bonds in the ope 
market, or in payment pro rata on 


outstanding bonds. All net pro- 
ceeds received from the sale of 
any property leased to Harris 
Brothers Company shall be ap- 
plied pro rata on outstanding 
bonds. 

The trust is managed by the 


following trustees: 

W. McCormick Blair, President 
of Blair, Bonner & Co., Chicago, 
investment bankers. Richard 
Hackett, General Manager of the 
Central Manufacturing District, 
Chicago. William P. Hemphill, 
Vice-chairman of the Finance 
Committee of Borg-Warner Corp. 


Potential of Bonds 


Since from all indications, the 
trust’s properties and holdings 
may be liquidated for a.sum far 
in excess of the present amount 
of outstanding bonds, plus inter- 
est accruals (totaling $1,492,004.59) 
it is evident that the bonds might 
easily be paid off at par and ac- 
cumulated interest, returning $1,- 
141.11 for an investment of $772 
per $965 bond at current market 
prices: 

Present par of bonds_-_~_- 
Accumulated interest —-- 


$965.00 
176.11 


WON ncn cupaintean ade $1,141.11 





Saturday Evening Post 
To Raise Adv. Rates 


In advices from its Philadelphia 
bureau, the “Wall Street Journal” 
of April 9 indicated. that the Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. announced that 
advertising rates for the “Satur- 
day Evening Post” will be in- 
creased with the Oct. 5 issue. The 
advices from which we quote 
added: 

“The last rate increase went 
into effect with the April issue. 

“The new rates are based on an 
average net paid circulation of 
3.7 million compared with 3,350,- 
000 under the present rates. 

“The new rates are as follows: 
Full page, black and white, $10,- 
000 against present rate of $9,200; 
second and third cover, $14,300 
against $12,800; fourth cover, $18,- 
500 against $16,750; center spread, 
$28,600 against $25,600. 

““*Ladies’ Home Journal’ adver- 
tising rates will be increased with 
the July issue. 


“The company plans no change 











the trust receiving approximately | jn ‘Count G > ady 
HAnover 2-8970 e . untry entleman’ adver- 
Teletype NY 1-1268 ft! 120,000 which sum permitted a! tising rates during 1946.” 
Firm Markets: 
Beacon Hotel 2-4/58 SPECIALISTS 
Broadway Barclay 2/56 in 
Broadway Motors 4-6/48 Real Estate Securities 
165 Broadway 41/2/58 Since 1929 
Westinghouse Bldg. 4/48 
s @ 
Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 
J. S. Strauss & Co. Incorporated 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 Members New York Security Dealers Association 
Tele. SF 61 & 62 EXbrook 1285 41 Broad Street, New York 4 HAnover 2-2100 























Real Estate Securities 


Prince & Lafayette Streets 
5s °52—New York 


Lott Hotels, Inc.—Chicago 
Devon Cerp. Detroit 


Roosevelt Hotel, Common 
St. Louis 


Myles Standish Co. Boston 


VALIQUET & Co. 


135 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
CG-81 Central 4402 








Estate Equity Stocks. 


Brunswick Site Co. Com. 
Commodore Hotel, Inc. Com, 
Hotel Lexington, Inc. Com. 


150 Broadway 
Tel. BArclay 7-2360 











REAL ESTATE EQUITY STOCKS 
We suggest special consideration at this time of Real 


Among those we believe to be par- 
ticularly interesting are the following: ’ 


Hotel Waldorf Astoria Corp. Com. 
870 Seventh Ave. Corp. Com. 


Copies of our statistical memos will be sent on request. 
Ask for List C21 


- AMOTT, BAMER & CO. 


Incorporated 


Hotels Statler Co. Com. 

N. ¥. Hotel Statler Co. Com. 
Roosevelt Hotel NY Com. 
Savoy Plaza Class ‘‘A” 


New York 7, N. Y. 


powers. 


In answer to charges made by Dr. Millspaugh, speaking 
the Brooklyn Institution, stating Iran is unfitted for self-gove; opp 


Iran Official Answers Millspaugh 
On “‘Guardianship’”’ Suggestion 


Says country welcomes foreign advice and assistance in facilitating 
economic development, but contends that there is no justification 
for proposals that it be placed under joint guardianship of foreign 


ciore 





and that 
ernment 
disorganized 
and incompe- 
tent and urg- 
ing Iran 
placed under 
American- 
British - Rus- 
sian guardian- 
ship, Dr. Ali- 
Gholi Nabil, 
Director of 
the Iranian In- 





formation 
Service in 
Dr. Ali-Gholi Nabil New York 
City, issued 


the following statement on April 9: 

“Tranians are not so narrow as 
not to welcome foreign help and 
Premier Ghavam plans to invite 
United Nations experts and ad- 
visers to visit Iran. Iranians’ abil- 
ity to govern themselves and their 
intelligence and capability to un- 
dertake their own political and 
technical administrations is evi- 
denced not only by Iran’s achieve- 
ments and progress under her 


be | 


the? “ _ 
present Gov- constiutional regime durine the 
is | 


last 40 years, but is also testifieg 
by Morgan Shuster, Iran’s {irc 
financial administrator, who. aft- 
er his return to America in 1919 
rightly paid tribute to the intelli. 
gence, progressiveness, and patrj- 


|otism of the Iranian people. 





“If any further evidence jg 
necessary, one need look no fyr- 
ther than Millspaugh’s own 1995 
publication, ‘America’s Task jn 
Persia,’ in which he speaks in the 
highest terms of Iran’s self-goy- 
erning ability and which is a 
direct antithesis of his recen; 
statements. It seems that Dr 
Millspaugh, for whom I have 3 
genuine respect and _ personal] 
friendship, has forgotten Persian 
history from the time of its origin 
to the present day and does not 
realize that the strength of the 
United Nations lies in free and in- 
dependent, sovereign states and 
obviates the necessity for any na- 
tion whose independence has been 
guaranteed by treaties to be put 
under the guardianship of foreign 
powers.” 





Retail Sales 





WANTED 


A large and well-established over-the- 
counter firm, not presently engaged in the 
retail security business, is considering ex- 
panding in this direction, and seeks appli- 
cations from persons qualified to organize 
and manage such a department. 
tation and standing of this firm makes this 
a most attractive opportunity, and might 
well receive the attention of a complete 
unit or sales organization. 


All replies, which will be treated confiden- 
tially, should give full details. 


“B. Q.” 
P. O. Box 226, Church St. Station 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Department 


The repu- 


Address 


















Antioquia .7/45, 7/57 
Barranquilla 4/64 
Bogota 61/28, 8s 

Bolivia 6s, 7s, 8s 

Brazil 33s, Series 1-30 
Brazil Fundings 5/51 
Brazil Gov’t 61s, 7s, 8s 
Buenos Aires (all issues) 
Cali 7/47 

Chile Government 6s, 7s 
Chile Mtge. Bk. 6s,61/2s,63/4s 


120 Broadway 










Teletype NY 1-588 














All others traded 


Our own direct private telephones connect 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Hariford. 


J. ARTHUR WARNER & CO. 


Cortlandt 7-9400 TWxX-NY 1-1950 


89 Devonshire St., Boston 9 


Lafayette 3300 
TWX-BS 208 


ea 
FOREIGN SECURITIES 






Colombia 3/70, 6/61 
Colombia Mtge. Bk. 61/2, 7s 
M. Geraes 61/os—58 & 59 
Pernambuco 7/47 

Peru 6s, 7s 

Porto Alegre 7s, 71/s, 8s 
Rio de Jan. 6s, 61/2s, 8s 
Rio Gr’de do Sul 6s, 7s, 8s 
Sao Paulo 6s, 7s, 8s 





Uruguay (all issues) 
Yugoslavia (all issues) 










New York 5 
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‘Holds Iran Needs Constructive — 
Interference 


Dr. A. C. Millspaugh, recently administrator of Iran’s finances, sees 
need of American-Soviet-British guardianship for from 25 to 50 
years to end competitive concession-grabbing. 


Through the Brookings Institution of Washington, with which he 
is now connected, Dr. A. C. Millspaugh, who served as Administrator- 
© — 


General of the 
finances of 
[ran from 1922 
to 1927 and 
also from 1943 
to 1945, on 
April 4 fur- 
nished the 
press with the 
following 
statement re- 
garding the 
internatio nal 
situation of 
Iran: 

“Current 
discussions of 
the Soviet- 
Iranian dis- 
pute seems to have created the 
impression that the problem will 
be solved if and wnen the Soviets 
withdraw their troops from. Iran. 

“The fact is that during the last 
75 years conditions inside Iran 
have frequently invited and at 
times justified foreign interfer- 
ence and even armed intervention. 
The Soviets should, of course, 
withdraw their forces uncondi- 
tionally, in accordance with treaty 
obligations and as a condition pre- 
cedent to the removal of interna- 
tional tension; but, after the Rus- 
sians have evacuated the country, 
they will still possess powerful 
means of pressure on the Iranian 
Government and ample oppor- 
tunity to interfere in Iranian poli- 
tical and economic affairs. More- 
over, British-Russian rivalry and 
the sphere-of-influence tendency, 
now stronger in Iran than ever 
before, may be expected to persist 
unless some effective counter- 
measures are instituted. 

“The Iranian Government has 
rarely been weaker or more sub- 
ject to under-cover manipulation 
than it is today, and it has proba- 
bly never been more disorganized 
and incompetent. Discontent and 
disloyalty are widespread. The 
government neither represents 
nor serves the people; and, with- 
out outside control, it is, in my 
opinion, incapable of doing the 
things that are necessary if Iran 
is to establish stability at home 
and command respect abroad. In 
Iran, neither independence nor 
self-government is a reality; and 
neither can become a reality if it 
is assumed that Iranians are now 
politically capable of solving their 
own problems. 

“What Iran needs for a time is 
more foreign interference, but in- 
terference of a new and construc- 
tive kind. 

“Prime Minister Ghavam is 
quoted as desiring the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council 
to make a survey and prepare a 
five-year plan of economic de- 
velopment for Iran. When condi- 
tions get too bad, the Iranian gov- 
erning class always talks about re- 
form and usually gets foreign ad- 
visers. Past‘ experience has fully 
demonstrated that as soon as the 
Politicians have escaped their im- 
mediate difficulties, they forget 
reform and ignore advice. No hope 
lies in the oligarchy that has long 
misruled Iran. Revolution is pos- 
sible; but it would in all proba- 
bility lead to dictatorship and 
further deterioration. 


“My opinion is that the country 
heeds an American-Soviet-British 
Suardianship for a period of from 
25 to 20 years, to end competitive 
hw cession-grabbing, to start a 
TF ne political evolution, and to 
+ ‘ld up within Iran the condi- 
Fe hecessary to a rising stand- 
Wa living, and to a decent, or- 
life y, and democratic national 
ous call respect to this problem, 
appesnas sovernment has thus far 
peas red to act in a spirit of ap- 

“sement or of negation, resting 





Dr. A. C. Millspaugh 











its case largely on narrow con- 
cepts. It may not yet be too late 
to act strongly, realistically, and 
constructively, with Soviet co-op- 
eration, and for the purpose of 
safe-guarding the world’s peace, 
while benefiting the Iranian 
people.” 
EE C—O 


Greenfield Charges 
Dropped by SEC 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission on April 2, withdrew 
a complaint in which it accused 
Albert M. Greenfield, Albert M. 
Greenfield & Co.,. the Bankers 
Securities: Corp. and the _ Realty. 
Owning Co., all of Philadelphia. 
of violating provisions of the 
Securities Exchange Act. involv- 
ing fraud and misrepresentation, 
in view of a stipulation agreed to 
by the defendants, states the 
New York “Times” in a Philadel- 
phia news dispatch, which fur- 
ther adds: 

The complaint, filed last Nov. 7 
in the Federal District Court at 
Philadelphia, charged the defend- 
ants, acting through Bankers Se- 
curities Corp., had bought out- 
standing debentures of the 
Greenfield company for’ the 
account of its wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, the Realty Owning Co., 
for $450 to $520 per $1,130 de- 
benture, each of which had an 
equity of about $790 in the net 
assets of the company. 

The SEC also alleged that the 
defendants did not disclose that 
the Greenfield company’s profits 
had risen sharply or that the mar- 
ket price of such securities was 
“based upon wholly inadequate 
information because of the de- 
liberate suppression of informa- 
tion upon which a fair market 
could be based.” 

Without admitting the allega- 
tions of the complaint, the de- 
fendants. stipulated that the 
Greenfield company would have 
its books for 1944 and 1945 audit- 
ed and would supply copies of the 
audits to the trustee, the Conti- 
nental Bank & Trust Co. of New 
York, and that similar audits 
would be made at least annually 
in the future. 

It was also stipulated that the 
defendants—they maintained that 
they were advised and believed 
they had acted in accordance with 
the law—would offer to rescind 
all purchases of debentures made 
since March 27, 1945. The de- 
fendants also agreed that full dis- 
closure would be made in connec- 
tion with all future purchases or 
sales of the company’s debentures. 


Healy of SEC Denies 
He Plans to Retire 


Rumors that he plans to resign 
were denied on April 8 by Robert 
E. Healy, only remaining original 
member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, and at the 
same time he stated that he is a 
candidate for reappointment. As- 
sociated Press advices from Wash- 
ington reporting this added: 

“Mr. Healy, whose term expires 
June 5, said he had made known 
that he would like to be reap- 
pointed. The Commissioner, who 
is 63, is a native of Bennington, 
Vt. He served as chief counsel of 








Iran Must Remain 


stand Eastern mentality. 


merators as to 
make a list of 
all the crack- 
pot panaceas 
they have to 
offer. 

It seems a 
pity in these 
times, when 
most Ameri- 
cans are trum- 
peting their 
faith in inde- 
pendence fOr 
almost. every 
ethnical. unit 
in. the world, 
that there are 
some who. would. suggest robbing 
Iran, one of the oldest. civilizations 
in the world, of its independence 
which goes back at least 50 cen- 
turies and placing the Iranian ad- 
ministration under a trusteeship. 

Of course such proposals do not 
fail to include the United States 
as one of the trustees. This is 
natural because of the superiority 
complex which has captured the 
minds of most Americans. It 
never seems to occur to our peo- 





Hon. Chas, C. Hart 





ple that we might do well to take 


A Sovereign State 


By CHARLES C. HART* 
U. S. Minister to Persia (Iran) 1929-1933 


Mr. Hart protests against suggestions of robbing one of the oldest 
civilized nations of its independence. Says Westerners must under- 


To take a census of the number of economic quacks applying for 
the job of making over the Government of Iran would require almost 
as many enu- » 





| a rest so as to observe how well 
| we solve our own economic and 


social problems which have been 
assuming an increasingly calami- 


q tous state for the last 40 years. 


When westerners have sought to 
solve problems of the East they 
have as a rule made a mess of 
things, because only Eastern men- 
talities can solve Eastern prob- 
lems. In being invited to send 
missions of one kind and another 
to Iran to help improve condi- 
tions we have had ample oppor- 
tunity to prove our efficiency and 
in every instance we have. sub- 
limely failed; not because the men 
sent out lacked ability, but be- 
cause American administration 
was never infallible anywhere. 
Upon careful analysis they might 
have discovered that such admin- 
istrations had not on all occasions 
been a howling success here at 
home. 

Iran has the statesmen and the 
brains to solve Iranian problems. 
Outside interference in Iranian 
affairs is just as wicked and mis- 
placed as embryonic diplomats are 
taught to believe it is elsewhere. 

Hussein Ala, Iranian Ambassa- 


before the UNO conference in 
New York, has afforded splendid 
| demonstration of Iranian states- 
| manship, of Iran’s abundant men- 
| tal equipment for defending itself 
| before the world and of that coun- 
| try’s readiness to meet the best 
minds in the struggle for justice 
| and fair play. 

The United States, Britain, and 
| the Soviet Union, strong powers 
'that they are, have yet to prove 
themselves fully qualified to find 
their own way through the fogs 
and bogs that beset their pathway 
before taking too much responsi- 
bility for the rest of the world. 

Iran is a sovereign state and 
must so remain, or we have been 
insincere all through the years. 


| dor in the United States, standing 





*Charles C. Hart was a newspa- 
perman for 30 years, a Washing- 
ton correspondent for 15 years for 
the Portland “Oregonian,” Spo- 


kane “Spokesman - Review,” 
Minneapolis “Tribune,” Sacra- 
mento “Bee,” Boise “Capital 
News,” Seattle “Sun,” Toledo 


“Blade” and many other papers 
He was American Minister to Al- 
bania’ four and one-half years 
and Minister to Persia for four 


years. He negotiated concessions 
on an area of 500,000 square miles 
in Afghanistan, Persia, and the 
south half of Palestine for an 
American company and a con- 
cession on south Iraq, which was 
never closed. 

He traveled widely for several 
years, his travels including a 





dad to Bagdad. 
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the Federal Trade Commission ' 
from 1928 to 1934, when he was 
appointed to the SEC.” 


April 9, 1946. 








Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Mellon Securities Corporation 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Bosworth, Chanute, Loughridge & Company 


$35,000,000 


Price 101'2% 


(Par Value $100 per Share) 
Price $106 per Share 


This advertisement its neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. This is published on behalf of only 
such of the undersigned as are registered dealers in securities in the respective States. 


Tennessee Gas and Transmission Company 


First Mortgage Pipe Line Bonds, 2°4% Series due 1966 


Plus accrued interest from April 1, 1946, to date of delivery 


| 100,000 Shares 4.10% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Plus accrued dividends from April'1, 1946, te date of delivery 


484,444 Shares Common Stock 


(Par Value $5 per Share) 
Price $19.75 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the 
undersigned who are qualified to act as dealers in the respective 
States. All of the undersigned are included among the several! 
Underwriters of the above securities except that Lehman Broth- 
ers are Underwriters only of the Bonds and Preferred Stock. 


The First Boston Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. 


Urion Securities Corporation 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Central Republic Company 


(incorporated) 
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This Week—-Insurance Stocks 


We present this week excerpts from a few of the annual reports | pany 
to stockholders of fire iasurance companies on 1945 operations. No | 


earnings figures, however, are presented. For net underwriting re- 


sults. net investment income and total net operating profits for the | vision 
the reader is referred to the March 14 and 28 | throughout the 


years 1945 and 1944, 
issues of the “Chronicle.” 

Aetna Insturanee Company — 
“During the past year much prog- 
ress has been made in revamping 
the rules, rates, end practices of 
the fire and casualty insurance 
companies to comply with the 
changed co.rditions brought about 
by the Supreme Court Decision 


in the South-eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association case. The com- 
paries are rapidly recovering 


from the first confusion and shock 
of this fundamental change in the 
method by which the business 
has been so successfully operated. 
They are now cooperating with 
the states in revamping laws 
which are workable and practical 
and which will preserve to the 
states the surpervising of the in- 
surance business, but laws suffi- 
ciently flexible to avoid the put- 
ting of the business in a strait- 
jacket. If the free enterprise sys- 
tem is to be allowed to continue, 
the insurance business will find a 
reasonable solution.” W. Ross Mc- 
Cain, President. 

Hanover Insurance Company— 
“The volume of premium was the 
jargest in the company’s history, 
increasing the unearned premium 
reserve $613,551 to $8,583,903. 

“The Hanover’s underwriting 


Joss on a statutory basis was 
$478,731 brought about by the 
large increase in unearned pre- 


mium reserve, continuation of ex- 
cessive fire losses further reduc- 
tion in rates, tiberalization of 
forms without increased cost, and 
an unsatisfactory automobile ex- 
perience. 

“The management of your com- 
panies did not in 1945, nor will it 
in the future, violate the prin- 
ciples of sound underwriting, so 
is hopeful that when there is an 
improvement in conditions which 
affect the fire insurance industry 
as a whole the underwriting re- 
sults of the Hanover will at once 
show a profit.” F. Elmer Sam- 
mons, President. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pary — ‘Fire losses throughout 
the country were greater in 1945. 
Also certain sections of the coun- 
try were subjected to heavy wind 
and hail damage. We suffered no 
real disaster, although we did 





® 
have some fairly substantial 
losses... . 

“Early in the year an Act of 


Congress known as Public Law 15 
became operative. This Act pro- 
vides that until Jan. 1, 1948, the 
Federal anti-trust Acts, except 
for actions or agreements involv- 
ing boycott, intimidation or coer- 
cion, are suspended with respect 
to the insurance business. After 
Jan. 1, 1948 these various Federal 
Acts will apply to the insurance 
business except to the extent that 
the business is regulated by sev- 
éral states. The passage of this 
law has already resulted in the 
enactment of some _ regulatory 


that the various state legislatures 
which have not already done so 
will pass laws similar in purpose, 
giving them power to regulate 
certain underwriting features of 
the business. They will continue 
to exercise their customary su- 
pervision over the financial con- 
dition of the companies. We be- 
lieve a few of these regulatory 


vear but probably more of them 
will be enacted in 1947. We have 
been able to adjust our opera- 
tions to these new conditions and 
we anticipate no insurmountable 
difficulties.” C. S. Kremer, Presi- 
dent. 


Home Insurance Company — 
“According to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters fire losses in 
the United States during 
amounted to $455,329,000, a 74% 
increase over 1944. This 
largest reported in this country 
since 1930 and with exception of 








nine consecutive years during the | 


‘Prosperity’. period of the 1920's, 


great San Francisco conflagration 
in 1906. It should be noted that 
during the five-year period 1941 
through 1945 fire losses were 40% 
higher than during the preceding 
five years. 

“Some experts view 
loss experience of 1945 as a sig- 
nal that underwriters may be 
facing a period similar to that 
suffered during the reconstruc- 
tion decade following Worid War 


the fire 





Comparison and Analysis 


1st Quarter 1946 | 


19 New York | 
Bank Stocks 


Circular on request 


| Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N., ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 | 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 1 
, L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department)| 








I. Whether or not this may be so, 
management in preparing for 
such a contingency, will call upon 
every resource at. its disposal. 
Fortunately problems of this 
nature, however formidable, are 
not new to the business which has. 
its hand so closely on the pulse 
of the nation and must be fore- 
armed in its service to owners of 


homes and industry every- 
where... . 
“Policyholders largely have 


failed to keep their insurance up 
to increasing values with the re- 
sult that many are finding them- 
| selves coinsurers in their own 











losses. Loss adjusters are con- 


state statutes, and it is expected | 


Acts will appear in the current | 


1945 | 
is the | 


the largest since the year of the | 








BOSTON 9 
10 Post Office Square 


NEW 


PRIMARY MARKETS IN 
BANK and INSURANCE STOCKS 


GEYER & C0. 


INCORPORATED 


67 Wall Street 


YORK 5 CHICAGO 4 


231 S. LaSalle Street 
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PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, LOS ANGELES ' 4 
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increasing 


fronting constantly 
in all 


eases of underinsurance 
|elasses of risks... . ’ 
“From a modest beginning The 
|Home Insurance Company has 
‘reached its 93d ‘milepost in years. 
| Compared to 1945 figures of more 
than 74 millions of premium iIn- 
come dollars, in 1853 the com- 
wrote $160,000 in premiums. 
Surely the enterprising spirit. of 
‘its owners and the hard work and 
of its staff members 
years have more 
‘than fulfilled the dreams of its 
|founders.” Harold V. Smith, Pres- 
ident. 

Insurance Company. of Not th 
| America—“All of ‘the principal 
\lines of business written by- the 


| Company contributed in varying 


degree to the favorable results re-_ 


ieorded. Profits from underwrit- 
‘ing resulted in each of the -major 
\classifications of ocean marine, 
ocean war risk, and inland ma- 
‘rine. The fire account as a whole, 
|including motor vehicle insurance, 
ishowed an underwriting loss for 
‘the year. However, the loss was 
‘some $700,000 less than that of 
'1944, due largely to satisfactory 
| experience on hail and windstorm 
| business. 

“The investment phase of the 

Company’s activities contributed 
substantially. to the income for 
the year. Interest on bonds and 
dividends on stocks exceeded the 
‘amounts received in any previous 
|year, and appreciation in the 
'market value of securities held, 
‘over the cost thereof, was a ma- 
‘jor factor in the continued growth 
|of assets and surplus.... 
“On Jan. 1, 1946, an Aviation De- 
} partment was established to serve 
'the insurance producers of all 
icompanies in the North America 
Group. The Department is in 
charge . of Charles. A.. Sanford, 
Lieutenant Colonel. in the Army 
|Air Forces during the War .and 
|formerly engaged in aviation un- 
|derwriting for a considerable pe- 
\riod of time. Progress is being 
made in the assembly of an un- 
derwriting organization. The De- 
‘partment has begun to function 
on a properly conservative basis, 
but it is hoped ultimately to write 
|all types of aviation insurance. . 





| “Stockholders were advised un- 
‘der date of Nov. 30, 1945, of. the 
|'preposed increase in the capital 
\of the Company from $12,000,000 
| to. $15,000,000 and received Sub- 
iscription Warrants entitling them 
|'to subscribe to additional shares 
\of capital stock at $40.00 per 
|share in the ratio of one new 
share for each four shares held. 
Over 98%. of the 300,000 shares 
offered was subscribed by Dec. 31, 
1945, the date on which the Sub- 
scription Warrants expired. ... 


“The ownership of the Com- 
pany is held by a widely diversi- 
fied group of stockholders—indi- 
viduals, estates, trusts, charities, 
educational institutions, and other 
corporations, residents of every 
State in the Union and several 
|foreign countries. One effect of 
the issue of additional shares of 
stock was to materially increase 
the number of _ stockholders.” 
John A. Diemand, President. 

The following quotations are 
taken from the ‘‘Foreword” to the 
report: “ ‘The Insurance Company 
of North America began business 
in 1792 at a time of national peril. 
It is the lot of underwriters to 
deal with perils as an everyday 
happening. Virtually the first 22 
|years of the North America’s life 
| were spent amid conflict on the 
jseas. Its part in keeping the 
American flag afloat during the 
/troubled era was noteworthy and 
if the flag had not been kept on 
|the seas between 1793 and 1815, 
‘it would fly nowhere now. A 
company thus living by dint of 
surviving hazards learns’ the arts 
of self protection. In this way it 
‘is able to protect others.’” From 
| Biography of a Business, by Mar- 
{quis James. 
| “During World War II heavy 
‘demands were made on the In- 
{surance Company of North Amer- 

















ica and on its subsidiary com- 
panies for insurance coverage not 


_ 


{nternational Bank 


|.Co., 





only on the sea, as in the early | 
days of the Company’s existence, 
but-also on land and in the air. 
Fortified by the experiences of 
war. and buttressed with a strong 
financial position, the North 
America Companies now face the 
future with confidence in their) 
ability to meet every fire, marine, 
and casualty insurance require- 
ment of business and the individ- 
ual.” 





Officers of insurance com- 
panies are realistic and fact-fac- 
ing men, not given to the making 
of glowing and over-optimistic 
statements. Certainly no extrava- 
gant statements are to be found 
in the reports. from which the 
above excerpts were taken. How- 
ever, in each report one detects a 
note of quiet assurance that; even 
as the insurance ~ business has 
served, prospered and advanced 
in the past, so will it continue to 
do in the future. 


Denmark Joins 


Denmark has officially joined 
the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 
according to Secretary Vinson, 
Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the two international 
agencies. Henrik de Kauffmann, 
Danish Minister to the United 
States, signed for his country in 
Washington after ratification by 
the Danish Parliament. The Treas- 
ury Department in making this 
known on April 4, further said: 

“Denmark participated as an 
observer at the Bretton .Woods 
Monetary Conference in 1944, but 
no quota was established because 
Denmark was then occupied by 
German forces. At the recent In- 
augural Meeting in Savannah, Ga., 
her quota was established at $68,- 
000,000 for the Fund with a like 
subscription for the Bank. 

“According to Mr. de Kauff- 
mann, his Government has named 
as Governor for the Fund and 
Bank Carl Valdemar Bramsnaes, 
Governor of the National Bank of 
Denmark. Einar Dige, Assistant 
Secretary of the Danish Treasury, 
was named Alternate Governor of 
the Fund and Erling Sveinbjorn- 
sson, Chief of Division of the Min- 
istry of Commerce was named Al- 
ternate Governor of the Bank. 


Purcell Advises Against 
Change in Utility Act 


Opposition to changes by Con- 
gress, in the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act, were voiced on 
April 8th by Ganson Purcell, 
Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, according 
to Associated Press advices from 
Washington on that date, which 
also said: 

Summing up the detailed testi- 
mony he and Milton H. Cohen, di- 
rector of the Commission’s Public 
Utilities Division, have given dur- 
ing the last two weeks before a 
House Interstate Commerce sub- 
committee, Mr. Purcell said: 

“The objective of simplified in- 
tergrated utility systems is well 
on its way to achievement. All ex- 
perience under the Act has con- 
firmed the determination of Con- 
gress in 1935 that this is a desir- 
able and necessary objective. 

“We feel that the amendments 
proposed by the various company 
witnesses would frustrate or im- 
pede attainment of this objective, 
and that no other amendments are 
necessary.” 








Reynolds Adds Lea 


LL 


Gray, McFawn Admits 
Kane, Vander Voori 


DETROIT, MICH. — Cray M 
Fawn & Co., Ford Building mo. 


ry 
ii 


bers of the Detroit Stock Ex 
change have admitted Carl E. ka), 


Vander Voort to gen- 


and Henry 





Lt. Comdr.C. E. Kan Henry Vander Voo,+ 


eral partnership. Mr. Kane was 
formerly. a partner. in the firm 
and has recently been released 
from. active duty as Lieutenant 
Commander in the Navy. During 
the war he served in various naya] 
military government units on 
Okinawa, other Ryukyu Islands 
and the Palau Islands. 

Mr. Vander Voort has been with 
the firm since 1930 doing analyti- 
cal and statistical work in connec- 
tion with underwritings. He has 
recently been engaged in primary 
and secondary distribution of se- 
curities. 


Frank Bruck Joins 
Morton Seidel & Go. 


(Special to THe FINANCIsL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Frank O. Bruck has become as- 
sociated with Morton Seidel & Co., 
458 South Spring Street. He was 
formerly manager of the trading 
department for Oscar F. Kraft & 
Co. and was with Quincy Cass As- 
sociates. 


Ayers Rejoins Taussig 
As Trading Manager 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE! 


ST. LOUIS, MO,—Clifford T.- 
Ayers has rejoined Taussig, Da) 
& Co., Inec., 506 Olive Street, as 
manager of the trading depart- 
ment. Mr. Ayers, who was re- 
cently discharged from the U. 5 
Army as Captain, was manager 0! 
the trading department of tlie 
firm. 





Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 
Paid-Up Capital £8,780,000 
Reserve Fund 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop. 8,780,000 

£23,710,000 


Aggregate Assets 30th 
Sept, 1945 £223,163,622 


THOMAS BAKER HEFFER, 
General Manager 
Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 2 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 


Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U. 8. A. 


LE 


NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government im 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 


Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, G. 








Charles Russell Lea has been} 


added to the staff of Reynolds & | 
120 Broadway, New York| 
City, members of the New York | 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Lea has been | 
serving in the U. S. Navy. Prior | 
thereto he was with Eastman, Dil-' 
lon & Company. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenye 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital___-£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital £ 
Reserve Fund 


The Bank conducts every deseripticn 
banking and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 


of 
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~ Ohio Bars Sale of Benguet Mines Shares 


Requests that blue sky registration of 50,000 shares by Allen & 
Co. be withdrawn on ground that selling price is not justified and 
that dealers are making an unconcionable profit. Allen & Co. 
make statement refuting allegations of Ohio authorities. 


On April 3, the Securities Division of the Ohio Department of 
Commerce issued a memorandum in which it requested the with- 
drawal of an application by H. B. Cohle & Co., distributors for Allen 
& Co. of New York for the sale of 50,000 shares of the capital stock 
of the Benguet Consolidated Mining Co., whose properties are located 
in the Philippines, on the ground that the selling price of $4 per share 
is not justified, that the spreac®————————---. — 
between the price Allen & Co.} iaid shares would be used to re- 
paid ($2.10 per share) and the) habilitate the mine and place it in 
selling price is excessive, and that | operation, it would be much fairer 
the book value of the properties | than to have said. proceeds go into 
is only between 9¢ and 10¢ a/the pockets of Allen and Com- 
share, and that because of the | pany, whose profit spread on this 
Japanese invasion, the properties| stock is of an unconscionable 
will require an immense sum for | character. 
rehabilitation. All these allega-;| Without considering the specu- 
tions are denied by Allen & Com-| lative character of the enterprise, 
pany in a statement issued on|it would seem, for the reasons 
April 4. | stated above that the proposed of- 

The text of the memorandum is-| fer is upon grossly unfair terms 
sued by the Ohio authorities and| and should. be withdrawn from 
signed by Ernest Cornell, Chief of | this Division, or otherwise denied. 
the Securities Division, is as fol- Siaheied of-Attem &. Co. 


aia The statement issued on April 
| 4th by Allen & Co., in New York, 
in which a hearing is asked be- 
fore the Ohio Commission follows: 

“We have asked the Ohio Com- 
mission for an opportunity to be 
heard on its request to withdraw 
our application. When we submit 
to the commission all the facts 
relative to Benguet Consolidated 
Mining Company we are confident 
of getting its approval. 

“When the Philippines were in- 
vaded, Benguet was the second 
largest gold producer under the 
American flag. It had an uninter- 
rupted dividend record for 25 
years prior thereto, and has never 
had to raise a single dollar by cor- 





MEMORANDUM 


Re: Benguet Consolidated Mining 
Company 
Section 10 Number 12113. 


H. B. Cohle and Company, li- 
censed dealers of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
made application to register by 
qualification 50,000 shares of the 
capital stock of the above named 
company, on March 30, 1946. The 
Benguet Consolidated Mining 
Company is a corporation engaged 
in mining gold and chrome in the 
Philippine Islands. Said company 
was organized in 1903 under the 
laws of the Philippine Islands and 
has been engaged in mining op- 
erations until the Japanese inva- 
sion of the Philippines in 1941 


| 
| porate financing, nor does it now. | curites Division, who issued the | 
'It paid out during that period order against the sale of Benguet 
$36,875,000 in cash dividends. In | Consolidated Mining Company 
| 1939 alone it paid out dividends of | shares in Ohio. | 
$5,100,000 for the first nine Mr. Holtzmann stated at the 
| months. . | hearing that Alien & Co. had 
“During the war great damage! bought 2,200,000 shares from| 
was done to everything above the| Judge John Haussermann, Judge | 
ground, but it is expected that this| Advocate for the Army in the 
will be compensated in a measure | Philippines during the Spanish- 
by legislation now pending in| American War, getting 1,110,000 
Congress. The properties are now | shares for $1.05 each in 1943, an- 
being rehabilitated. Over $3,000,-| other block at $1.80 last year and 
000 cash on hand is available for | the remainder at $2.10 on Feb. 7. | 
that purpose and the company; When asked how Allen & Co. | 
does not seek or need new fi-| justified the spread between the 
nancing. The book value cannot) latest buying price and the pro- 
be limited to cash on hand, for | posed $4 offering price, Mr. Holtz- 
engineers’ investigations show} mann replied that present over- 
that the ore reserves are intact. | the-counter quotation was $3.50. 
In addition to gold, Benguet hasa| “You oughtn’t to damn us,” Mr. 


tent of 50 per cent in the world’s | 
largest known refractory chrome | 
mine. 

“There has been a free and open 
market in Benguet stock both 
here and in the Philippines, the 
market here being maintained by | 
more than 25 brokerage houses. 
The current over-the-market quo- 
tation is from 3% to 3%. Allen & 
Co. has been purchasing bloeks of 
this stock from Haussermann fam- 
ily trusts in liquidation for three 
years. Judge John W. Hausser- 
mann and his wife have not sold a 
single share of their own holdings, 
which approximate 1,000,000 


working arrangement to the ex- Holtzmann contended, “if we took 





shares.” 


Allen & Ce. Counsel Defends 
Profit Margin 


Complying with the request of 
Allen & Co. for a hearing, the Se- 
curities Division of the Ohio De- 
partment of Commerce heard on 
April 8, arguments of Jacob Holtz- 
mann, attorney for Allen & Co, 
The hearing was presided over by 





posed of the Benguet shares to 





Ernest Cornell, Chief of the Se- | 


a risk and the market rose. Your 
test and approach is unfair to 
Allen & Co. and other banking 
houses,” 


Lucien H. Mercier, counsel pores 
Benguet Mining Company and for | 
the Haussermann family, declared | 
the stock had an intrinsic value of 
$3 a share. Mr. Cornell’s memo- 
randum gave it a book value of 
between 9 and 10 cents. 

Mr. Cornell reserved decision 
and gave Mr. Holtzmann until 
Thursday, April 11, to file a mem- 
orandum with additional argu- 
ments. 





Judge Haussermann’s Statement 
Judge Haussermann, who dis- 


Allen & Co., made a personal plea 
to the Ohio Commissioner at the 
hearing. 

“IT hated to part with any 
stock,” he stated, “but I had set 
up trusts for my family and I 





knew that, as a mining stock, it 
was not a trust stock.” 
He said he wanted to convert 


a 


his trust investments into nonde- 
preciable holdings. 

“In 1943, when the Japs were 
in the mines, Allen made me a 
firm offer of $1.05 net and I ac- 
cepted. Later, others wanted to buy 
but I felt that Allen should have 
first choice because they had 
taken the original risk.” 

He added that the only reason 
the mines are not producing gold 
today, is the inability to get ma- 
chinery, and stated that two ship- 
loads of chrome from the mines 
have been sent to the United 
States. 


Ranson-Davidson Co. 
Appoints McVey & Read 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The 
Ranson-Davidson Co., Incorpo- 
rated, specialists in municipal 
bonds, announces the appoint- 
ment of George J. McVey, for- 
merly assistant manager, as man- 
ager of their San Antonio office, 
Milam Building. W. L. Read, 
formerly with Central Life of 
Iowa, will be assistant manger. 

The firm’s main office is lo- 
cated in the Beacon Building, 
Wichita, Kansas, 


Fransioli & Wilson to 
Admit John Creem, Jr. 


John J. Creem, Jr., member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
will become a partner in Fran- 
sioli & Wilson, 14 Wall Street, 
members of the Stock Exchange, 
on April 12th, on which date W. 
Wilson Hewitt will retire from the 
firm. Mr. Creem has been active 
as an individual floor broker for 
many years. 

















when the mining operations were 





suspended. The company has only 
one elass of stock, being common 
shares, all issued and outstanding. 
The shares desired to be sold in 
Ohio were purchased by Allen and 
Company, New York under- 
writers and brokers from the 
Haussermann Trust on February 
7, 1946. The price that Allen and 
Company paid for said shares was 
$2.10 and it is now desired to of- 
fer said shares, a few weeks later, 
at an estimated price of $4.00 per 
share. It must be clearly under- 
stood that the shares which are | 
desired to be sold in the state of | 
Ohio are all issued and outstand- 
ing shares formerly belonging to 
the Haussermann family and now 
the property of Allen and Com- 
pany, and that not one dollar 
from the proceeds of said shares 
will go into the treasury of the 
company. 

There is no evidence in the files | 
to show that an estimated selling 
price of $4.00 is justified at this 
time, when these shares appar- 
ently were only worth $2.10 on 
February 7, 1946. An examina- 
tion of the latest balance sheet of 
the Benguet Consolidated Mining 
Company would indicate that 
these shares only have a book 
value of between 9 cents and 10 
cents per share, although the par 
value is 50 cents per share. 


A_ further examination of the 
application and exhibits indicates 
that these mines, upon which the 
Stock issue is predicated, due to 
the Japanese invasion and later 
on to the re-taking of the Philip- 
pines by the United States, show 
much destruction of property in 
that the mines are estimated to be 
between 50% and 60% caved in 
and that it will require an ex- 
Penditure of over $2,000,000 to 
Clean up and rehabilitate said 
mines in order that they may be 
©perated. The last balance sheet 
of the company does now show 
that the company has money or 
liquid assets in the amount of 
$2,000,000, the amount which it is 
©stimated would be required to 


clean up and rehabilitate said 
mines, 








April 10, 1946. 





Blyth & Co., Inc. 


(A Delaware 


PRICE $104 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, an 
offering of these securities far sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities. 


Cuban Atlantic Sugar Company 


Corporation) 


30,000 Shares 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $100 Per Share) 


PER SHARE 


(plus accrued dividends from April 1, 1946) 


175,000 Shares 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $5 Per Share) 


PRICE $34.625 PER SHARE 


Wertheim & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Copies of the Prospectus describing these securities and the terms of the offering may be 
obtained from such of the undersigned as are qualified to act as dealers in securities in this State. 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. | 


Lehman Brothers 





Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


‘ 








ss It would, therefore, appear that | 











the proceeds from the sale of! . 
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interest levels has penetrated the 


northern border. During the entire war period Canada was able to 


preserve a stable 3% coupon on 


Dominion issues. Demand in this 


country for Canadian internal bonds was on a very limited scale. As 
a result of the accentuation of the low interest pattern here, how- 


ever, Canadian Government 


attractive light. 


bonds suddenly 
Previous inhibi-©® 
tions based upon reluctance to in- 


appeared in a very 





vest in a foreign obligation were 
promptly forgotten. 


lost its 





$500,600 


Dominion of 


CANADA 
3°. Bonds 
Due Sept. 1, 1966/61 


Payable in 
Canadian Currency only 


Price 95.75 and interest 
(United States Dollars) 





exchange bogey also 


chase income. So great was the 
flow of funds across the border 
that the Canadian authorities took 
an initial step in stemming this 
tide by the removal of the regis- 
tration privilege. 
Not only was the heavy influx 
‘of U. S. exchange an immediate 
embarrassment to the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board, but it also 
constitutes a future source of con- 
| cern as “hot money” that is likely 
to be withdrawn as rapidly as it 
has been deposited. Further- 
| more, the effect on the Dominion 
|Government bond market has 
'been of sufficient importance in 
‘the longer maturity section to ren- 
'der entirely inoperative the con- 
| trol of the market by the Bank 
of Canada. The slow upward 
_tempo of the long term bonds was 
suddenly accelerated and ‘to all in- 
tents and purposes’ the Dominion 
_Government bond market has be- 
/come a reflection of fhe U. S. 
| Government bond market. rr": 


'able the Dominion Government. to 
| borrow on cheaper... j 


er 
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CANADIAN STOCKS 


A.E. AMES & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


TWO WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


RECTOR 2-7231 NY-1-1045 








country. Pressure to sell unregis- 


general unsettlement ‘and in view 
| of the limited market. in. this. di- 
rection the market movement 
could attain major proportions. 


There is little doubt that the 
| Canadian authorities have already 
given serious thought to this prob- 

lem and are ready to cope with 
_the situation if necessity arises. 
' Their action in removing the reg- 
istration privilege is sufficiently 
| indicative of proper concern. In 
this connection it is seriously be- 
lieved by many over-optimistic 
and belated buyers of Canadian 
internal bonds that should the 
/market for these bonds in this 
country ever suffer a serious set- 
back the Canadian authorities 
| would eventually take action to 
admit these securities to the in- 
| ternal market. It is only neces- 
| sary in order to bring matters into 
| proper perspective, to recall the 
/precedent of previous. inaction 
after the market break oh Can- 
ada’s entry into the war when se- 
curities outside the Dominion 
were permitted to find their own 
level and free funds were quoted 
at 20% as compared with the of- 
f.cial level of 10% discount. 











The foreign | 


frightfulness in the urge to pur-| 


‘\csdvir. -Postle- 


While the trend .c.o natin we s. 
strong the general effect is 40. ED) perecerart itn sonal 
sbbusiness” “oF 


_-} Coast forthe: 
- { past. -mineteen 


| tered securities coyld add to. the 


|. During the past week the high 


grade externals maintained their 
firm tone. A large volume of Na- 
tionals changed hands with little 


effect on the market level. On-| 


tarios surpassed their previous 
highs with the 442s of 1955 on a 
1.85% and the 42s of 1965 at a 
2.50% basis. Nova Scotias also 
established a new high level and 
the 4\%s of 1961 were placed at 
a yield of 24%%. Saskatchewans 
were unchanged and Albertas 
continued dull and inactive. The 
internal section was more active 
with renewed demand for internal 
bonds and paper stocks which 
went to peak levels on the Tor- 
onto board. Free funds were firm 
at 93/16%. 

With regard to future prospects 
there appears to be little in sight 
|to disturb the present firm pat- 
| tern, but lack of supply in the ex- 
| ternal section gives little promise 
|of increased activity. 


J. R. Postlethwaite 
V.-P. & Sales Mgr. 
For First California 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
George H. Grant, President, First 
California Company, has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. 
Russell 
Postlethwaite. » 
‘as Vice Presi- 
dent and Gen" 
eral Sates, 
Manager=vf. 
‘the Company. 



























hthwaite’- hres ™ 
been ine 


tthe Pacifi 


years. He. wast «) 


president Oat» 
Brush, Sloss 


tionals: G@av= cores 
ernor of. the: dizvestment Bankers: 
Association; “and was “previously 





nrit tee, -Catifornia® Group, “of 


| LB.AA, “He is past president of 


\the San Francisco Bond Club: 


First “California Compary, one 
of the targest inveStment firms on 
| the Pacific Coast, operates sixteen 
offices in California and Nevada, 
maintaining private wires be- 
tween San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Chicago and New York. 


Shallcross Joins Staff 
Of Granbery, Marache 


Granbery, Marache & Lord, 65 








bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, announce that H. Clifford 
Shallcross, formerly a Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Army, has joined 
the firm as head of the research 


department. Robert A. Don has 
been appointed to the same de- 
partment. 

Mr. Shallcross at one time was 
a corporate analyst with the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission 
in Washington, D. C., and has been 
in the investment banking field 
since 1922. 
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Old Age Insurance fox 


There no longer appears to be 
any doubt that the extension of 
social insurance coverage to all 
persons is practicable. The pres- 
ent old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program has been adminis- 
tered efficiently. After ten years 
of experience and with a smooth- 
ly functioning administrative 
framework established, the prob- 
lems of coverage for the self-em- 
ployed are undoubtedly less dif- 
ficult than were those of initial 
coverage of wage-earners in 
1936-37. 


Need for Social Security 


Before considering further the 
inclusion of small business men in 
the social security program, I 
should like to touch upon two 
questions of a more general na- 
.ure. There are a few people who 
still ask: “Why do we need a com- 
prehensive social security pro- 
gram?” They also ask: “Even if 
we do need it, can we afford it?” 

We must answer these ques- 
tions before we can proceed to 
construct a sound and well round- 
ed social security program. 


“=™n the early days of our coun- 
|try, every family was a business 

I All the members of the 
“family worked together to make 
"fhe family’s living. Their living 
Was the direct product of their 


T6wnh labor: growing and preserv- 


The their food; spinning and weav- 
® cloth; making candles and 
s> cutting their lumber for 
fet houses, barns, and furniture. 
Except for a few essentials, such 
@s-salt and nails, many families 
aasbci little money over the course 
oira year. 

™Foday we do not make a living 
etly.. We buy our living. Ma- 
etfiines can make .many things 









eum Br2Goer x Samer —. @heaper and better than they can 
) He itssa Nase svn. Postiethwaite™ HS —made_at_ home. 


The family 


"etonomy of our early days, in 


= members” of a ‘trousehold 
@epended ‘on the labor of onesan- 


Chairman of the Exetutive oo atid the help of their neigh- 


“sors, has given way to the inter= 
dependence of people who are 
hundreds or thousands of miles 
apart. 


When family farms and small 
family businesses were the back- 
bone of our economy there was 
much useful work to be done by 
the young and old. Children got 
practical education and experi- 
ence that equipped them for their 
adult responsibilities by watching 
and helping in the work of their 
elders. Often the grandparents 
were the owners of the business 
or the land from which the fam- 
ily’s living came. Their experi- 
“ence” rr’ “ i 
they could give the younger 
members, even after their own 
strength was no longer equal to 
the heavier work. 


Under today’s conditions a child 
must go to school much longer 
than once was the practice if he 
is to be equipped to play a useful 
part in our present type of socie- 
ty. In factories, offices, and big 
stores there is far less opportunity 
to adjust jobs to the strength of 
the young or the old than there 
was in a family business. The 
complexity and competition of 
modern business and_ industry 


4 


Small Business Man 


(Continued from page 1928) 


have shortened the econom 
span. 

At the one end of the age scale 
the interest of the Nation and the 
individual have caused us to pro- 
long the period of dependency, at 
least for the more fortunate ¢hj\_ 
dren. At the other, fhey have 
caused the insistent demand fo; 
self-respecting means of support 
when old age makes it desirable 
or necessary to stop paid work. 

Social security measures in this 
country, as in all other modern 
nations, are one important means 
of conserving in a money economy 
the human values that free men 
have always prized. They are a 
way in which people join as a 
whole, as once they joined by 
families, to assure that their 
members will have what they 
need for health and decency and 
self-respect throughout their lives. 

From the standpoint of the in- 
dividual, social security provides 
a means of acquiring, during the 
periods when one can work, a 
self-respecting right to mainte- 
nance when one cannot work. 
From the standpoint of society, 
social security provides an orderly 
and constructive means of offset- 
ting, and to some extent prevent- 
ing, catastrophies that menace all 
families at one time or another in 
the course of their existence. It 
is a way of meeting costs which 
society must bear in any event in 
one way or another. If they are 
not borne constructively, in ways 
which sustain the worth and in- 
tegrity of the individuals who suf- 
fer catastrophe, they must be 
borne in terms of poverty, disease, 
emergency relief, and lowered ef- 
ficiency and morale. 

A comprehensive and adequate 
social security program _ thus 
tends to safeguard social stability 
in a country. It tends to stabilize 
the purchasing power of the Na- 
tion, on which private business 
and public revenues both depend. 
It contributes to the efficiency and 
vigor of the labor force by under- 
writing ‘a basi¢”™° minimum for 
family support when the bread- 
winner, through no fault o/ his 
own, cannot earn that minimum. 
It helps to keep the door of oppor- 
tunity open for children who lose 
their parents, and enabies the 
aged to stop work when physical 
vigor is past. 

The extent to which society en- 
joys all of these advantages of the 
social security program is of 
course proportionate to the pro- 
gram’s coverage. With full cov- 
erage, we increase the number of 
constructive and active individ- 
uals in our system of free enter- 


llc Work 
K 


T prise ee 


Social Security coverage for all 
who work is desirable for still 
other reasons. Universal coverage 
is the only democratic way. There 
is no more justification for the ex- 
clusion of some sections of our 
population from the advantages of 
social security than there woul 
be for their exclusion from the 
advantages of public education. 

The usefulness and importance 
of social insurance also depen 
upon the payment of benefits ade- 
quate for a reasonable subsistence 
in terms of current living costs. 
Likewise, to be of full utility, the 
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program must furnish protection 
against all major risks, including 
disability as well as old-age and 


death. 


Can We Afford an Expanded 
Social Security Program? 


The costs of social security are 
not new ones. Social security does 
not create costs. It is a method for 
their orderly and rational distri- 
bution. Without social security, 
the costs of oid-age dependency, 
for example, are borne by the 
aged individuals themselves in the 
form of dire poverty and distress, 
or by relatives who must them- 
selves suffer privation in order to 
support aged dependents, or by 
the community through public and 
private charities. 

The community obviously bears 
the costs of dependency in the 
form of assistance and relief. The 
costs of such measures are es- 
pecially burdensome because they 
are at their heaviest when the tax 
income is lowest. More important 
than the costs of assistance and 
relief, though not so obvious, are 
the costs which the community 
bears in losses of the less tangible 
values just described. 


I believe that the United States 
can afford a broadened and more 
adequate social security program. 
We have never failed, even in the 
last three generations, to double 
our national production every 20 
years. We should plan now for a 
social security program based 
upon an expanding economy—not 
the depression economy of 1929- 
1933. 


Over a long period of time our 
per capita national income has 
been increasing at an average of 
2 to 3% a year. With such con- 
tinuous expansion we can adopt 
a more adequate social security 
plan now, which will not be a 
burden for the future. As our na- 
tional income expands, the rela- 
tive cost of any social security 
plan we adopt today will be less 
in the future, 


Employers now pay the costs of 
dependency in other ways if they 
are not met through the orderly 
methods of social insurance or of 
group insurance and_ pension 
plans. They pay for them in 
terms of a less efficient and less 
stable labor force. Far-sighted 
employers have long realized that. 
By providing pensions, group life 
insurance, and _  sickness-benefit 
plans, these employers not only 
serve the general welfare but also 
gain advantages in employee mor- 
ale and efficiency which compen- 
sate for the costs of such meas- 
ures. Employers also have a spe- 
cial stake in those gains from so- 
cial security which tend to pro- 
mote a continuity in the flow of 
purchasing power. 


Coverage of Small Business Men 


Social insurance coverage must 
be universal if social insurance is 


-to do its full job. The Department 


of Commerce is particularly inter- 
ested in the coverage of small 
business men. The_ individual 
members of this group need social 
security protection. More im- 
portant, however, is the fact that 
such protection is one means of 
preserving and safeguarding the 
existence of this group. That exis- 
tence is one of the great bulwarks 
of free enterprise. 


First let us identify those in- 
cluded in the ranks of unincorpor- 
ated small business. The United 
States Census for 1939 listed over 
4 million active owners of unin- 
corporated businesses. This total, 
In round figures, includes the fol- 
lowing groups: 

1,700,000 retail store proprietors. 

1,100,000 proprietors of service 
establishments, such as 
repair shops, laundries, 
barber and tailor shops, 
hotels and theatres. 


persons engaged in man- 
ufacturing. 


persons engaged in 
transportation, chiefly as 
Owners of taxis and 
small trucking  busi- 
nesses, ; 


275,000 
200,000 





200,000 in finance, insurance and | 


real estate. 
in wholesale trade. 


in the construction 
dustry—made up pri- 
marily of carpenters, 
painters, plumbers, and 
other artisans who were 
carrying on one-man 
businesses on their own 
account. 


The importance of small busi- 
ness to the economic life of our 
country is hard to over-empha- 
size. But as we all know, small 
business men face a great num- 
ber of difficulties. They are in 
competition with large business 
organizations having superior cap- 
ital resources, research facilities, 
production techniques, and mar- 
keting and merchandising facili- 
ties. Mortality rates in the first 
year of life are especially high 
and life expectancy short. In re- 
tailing, one out of three new con- 
cerns does not survive the first 
year. Two out of three close their 
doors within six years. In whole- 
saling and manufacturing, one out 
of five concerns discontinues in 
the first year and two out of 
three within nine years. 


The risks of establishing a new 
enterprise are great, and they re- 
strain many qualified wage earn- 
ers and salaried employees from 
going into business for them- 
selves. Lack of old-age insurance 
protection adds another reason for 
remaining on a payroll. If a man 
has contributed toward a retire- 
ment income as an employee for 
several years, he may well hesi- 
tate at the thought of reducing his 
security in old age by dropping 
out of the insurance system. Thus 
the government has unintention- 
ally discouraged new enterprise 
and has contributed to making the 
status of employee more attrac- 
tive than that of a small inde- 
pendent business man. 


In addition to his special eco- 
nomic problems, the small busi- 
ness man as an individual faces 
the other hazards to _ security 
which are shared by most persons 
in our society. The hazards of 
premature death and _ reduced 


200,000 


550,000 in- 


earnings due to old age, of per- 
manent disability or sickness, are 
as real for the self-employed per- 
son as they are. for the worker. 
We have recognized the need for 
protection of our working popula- 
tion against the risk of reduced 
earnings due to old age and death. 
It appears only just and equitable 
that small business men should 
receive the same protections. 


Small business men are very 
conscious of their exclusion from 
the old age insurance system, 
Many of them have at one time 
contributed to the plan as em- 
ployees. They also make contri- 
butions on behalf of their own 
workers. It is strange to them that 
under the law as it now stands, 
the $50,000 a year president of a 
corporation may retire at age 65 
and receive old age insurance ben- 
efits from the Government. In the 
event of death before retirement, 
monthly benefits or a lump sum 
may be paid to the family of the 
corporation official, but more than 
4,000,000 business men who do not 
operate as corporations are ex- 
cluded. 


The average small business man 
works hard and risks his own 
money, but his income is not high. 
In 1936 more than half of the self- 
employed had incomes of less than 
$1,000 a year. Somewhat later in- 
formation is available from a sur- 
vey of self-employed men over 50 
years of age made in Philadelphia 
in the winter of 1944. This survey 
showed that nearly two-thirds of 
those interviewed had net incomes 
of less than $2,000 for 1943 while 
about 80% of the group had in- 
comes under $3,000. 


The Chairman of the Social Se- 
curity Board has testified before 
this Committee that the Board 
has been able to develop methods 
of meeting the problems involved 
in coverage of the self-employed. 
Under the plan presented in his 





testimony, social security contri- 
butions would be collected from 
self-employed persons on the basis 
of their income tax returns up to 
$3,600 per year. This plan seems 
both simple and practical. At the 
present time the success of busi- 





ness men with gross incomes as 





low as $500 in keeping records for 
income tax purposes has demon- 
strated their ability to make 
proper reportings for social se- 
curity purposes. I believe that the 
coverage of persons down to this 
income level would include the 
great majority of small business 
men, 


The evidence is clear that small 
business men need and desire the 
protection now afforded wage 
earners against the risks of loss of 
income in old age or through pre- 
mature death. It also is clear that 
some additional types of protec- 
tion which may be extended to 
wage earners, such as disability 
insurance, are also appropriate 
for self-employed persons. The 
administrative difficulties which 
deterred us from including small 
business men when the Social Se- 
curity Act first went into effect 
now seem capable of solution. The 
feasibility of extending social se- 
curity to self-employed persons, 
and the need for strengthening 
small business and fostering new 
enterprise are strong reasons for 
extending the benefits of the old 
age insurance system to the small 
businessmen of America. I urge, 
therefore, that the Social Security 
Act be amended to include small 
business in addition to the other 
groups not now included. 





“‘lron Age” Announces 
New Appointments 


R. M. Gibbs, regional Pittsburgh 
manager of “The Iron Age,” na- 
tional metalworking paper, has 
been appointed assistant to the 
President with headquarters in 
the home office in New York City. 
Before joining ““‘The Iron Age,” Mr. 
Gibbs was advertising manager 
for Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 

John M. Huggett, former Cap- 
tain, USMC, and previously ac- 
count executive with Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc., Pitts- 
burg, has been appointed regional 
Pittsburgh manager of “The Iron 
Age” to succeed Mr. Gibbs. 





Exchanges to Close 
Saturdays in Summer; 


Good Friday Closing 


The New York Stock Exchange 
will be closed on Saturdays dur- 
ing June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, it was announced by 
Emil Schram, President of the 
Exchange. 

An official of the New York 
Curb Exchange, stated that the 
Curb would take similar action. 

The New York Cotton and Wool 
Exchanges indicated they would 
follow suit and a spokesman for 
the Chicago Stock Exchange said 
they would also probably close. 
The New York Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange has voted to remain 
closed on Saturdays during the 
summer it was stated by an 
official. The San Francisco Stock 
Exchange will also close Satur- 
days during June through Sep- 
tember, the board of governors 
announced. Other out of town ex- 
changes are expected to follow 
suit. 

Member banks of the New York 
Clearing House Association will 
vote shortly on permissive Satur- 
day closings and large up-state 
New York banks are expected to 
take advantage of the New York 
State legislation empowering com- 
mercial and savings banks to 
close on Saturdays from June 
through September. Banks in rural 
areas have indicated they will re- 
main open because of the trading 
importance of Saturday. 

The New York Stock Exchange, 
New York Curb Exchange, New 
York Cotton Exchange, the Com- 
modity and Produce Exchanges, 
will close on Good Friday, April 
19. 


Droulia With Reynolds 


Reynolds & Co., members New 
York Stock Exchange, announce 
that Georges Andre Droulia is 
now associated with them in their 
office at The Sherry-Netherland 
Hotel. 














These securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


379,894 Shares* 


National Distillers Products Corporation 


Common Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


*Subscription Warrants for these shares were issued to the holders of the Common Stock of the Cor- 
poration and upon the exercise of such Subscription Warrants 364,095 shares were subscribed for. 
The remaining unsubscribed shares were purchased by the Underwriters, severally, and have been sold. 





Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


The First Boston Corporation 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Harriman Ripl 


Incorporat 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


W. C. Langley & Co. 


Union Securities Corporation 
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ey & Co. 
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New Service 


With the April 1 issue of The New York Letter, Hugh W. Long 
& Co. initiates a new service to dealers. In addition to listing the in- 
dustries considered most attractive for current investment, the Letter 
will also rate each of the other industries represented by the various 


series of New York. Stocks. 


Industries will be rated on the basis of “relative profit possibili- 


ties” and also on the basis of rei- 
ative price risk.” In the current 
Letter the building, metal and oil 
groups are rated as most aitrac- 
tive on both counts. 


A Diversified Investment 
in 231 Securities 

Keystone Co:’s current Keynotes 
illustrates how $6,000 might be 
invested in a well-balanced pro- 
gram, using classes of securities 
to obtain professional selection, 
constant supervision and wide 
diversification. The investment 
is divided between bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks and common stocks 
and includes 231 securities. 

Keynotes points out that if in- 
dividual securities were used, this 





A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST FROM 
YOUR INVESTMENT DEALER OR 
Distrisutors Group, INCORPORATLD 


63 Wall Street New York 5,N. Y. 








type of program would be availa- 
'ble only to the investor of large 
|means. For instance; the two bond 
groups used in this program rep- 


resent 101 bonds and to purchase | 


‘only one each of these issues it 
'would require an investment of 
|about $95.000. 

| Also, the selection and super- 
'vision of 231 securities would be 
‘a formidable task for one indi- 
vidual. 

The bulletin coneludes: 
using this program of trust funds 
in classes of securities, the in- 
vestor can create a tailor-made 
investment plan with any amount 
of capital—large or small—and at 
the same time obtain the profes- 
sional services of a large research 
organization in the selection and 
supervision of investments.” 


Tax Facts 


Under the title, “Tax Facts,” 
W. L. Morgan. & Co.’s. current 
Wellington News contains a sum- 
mary of Federal estate taxes and 
tax rates: An example shows how 
estate taxes can be reduced by 
means of gifts to the members of 
the donor’s immediate family. 

It is reported that some donors 
have found Wellington Fund 
shares make an ideal gift for this 
purpose because they offer broad 
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diversification of investments 
under constant supervision and 
continuity of income. 


| Chemical Stocks for 

Long-Term Growth 
| Distributors Group, in a new 
\folder on Group Securities’ 
| Chemical Shares, outlines’ the 
'favorabie factors existing in the 
lchemical industry today and 


| stresses two important develop- 
| ments. 

| The first of these is the repeal 
'of excess profits taxes. Chemical 
/companies are among those which 
affected by 


| were most severely 
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the excess profits tax and there- 


fore are most benefited by its 
| repeal. 
The second is the enormous 


potential export market for the 
American chemical! industry. 
|Prior to the outbreak of Worid 
|War II, the German che:ical 
‘trust dominated practically ail 
‘foreign markets. Because of the 
lintimate connection between the 
‘manufacture of pharmaceuticals, 
'dyes and explosives, the 
Powers are certain to pronibit any 
‘revival of German che:..cai activ- 


| hampering 


| port, 


dividend irregularities in the 
April 4 issue of Investment Tim- 
ing. 

With respect to dividend defer- 
ments and reductions, Mr. Chad- 
wick pointed out that it was only 
natural for managements of com- 
panies in industries where the 
problems of labor unrest and the 
effect of the OPA 
bulked large to be more conser- 


'vative in dividend payments. 
Allied | 


In contrast, continues the re- 
certain light goods manu- 
facturers and their retail outlets 


‘ity in foreign marke s—p.obably | have done so well from an earn- 


‘even in Germany i-s2:t. 
| “The American chemical 


| ings standpo nt that many of them 
in- 


have inereased their dividends 


|dustry is best equipped to supply | and in some cases resumed pay- 


| world markets.” 

Chemical stocks are considered 
| attractive at present levels for the 
‘long-term investor who is more 
|interested in growth of principal 
'than in current income. 


Breakup 


ment Bulletin on Union Preferred 
| Steck Fund reprints a news item 
from the N. Y. “Times” of April 2 
entitled ‘- ‘Death Sentence’ is Con- 
stitutional.” The item announces 
the ruling of the Supreme Court 
to uphold the “death sentence” 
provision of the Public Utility 
|Holding Company Act of 1935, 
compelling interstate gas and 
electric corporations to limit their 
activities to a single, integrated 
system. 

The bulletin comments that this 
Supreme Court decision  wili 
hasten the breakup of utility 
|holding companies and the dis- 
itribution to the owners of their 
preferred stocks of cash and 
valuable underlying operating 
company securities. The indicated 
value of these distributions is in 
most cases substantially above the 
present market price of the pre- 
ferred stocks in question. 


The degree to which Union 

Preferred Stock Fund may be ex- 
pected to participate in these 
developments is indicated by the 
' fact that its portfolio contains ten 
; issues, representing 42.6% of its 
{invested assets, which are ex- 
eros to be favorably affected by 
this decision. 


| 





|Current Dividend Irregularities 

| Nathaniel Stone Chadwick, 
| Vice-President and Chairman oi 
ithe Investment Committee of Na- 
‘tional Securities & Research 
Corp., comments on the causes of 
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ing dividends after a considerable 
lapse of time. 

The conclusion reached is that 
“With production activity now re- 
sumed, barring a prolonged coal 


'strike, early consideration should 
|be given to 


restoration of div- 
idends temporarily deferred or 
reduced. It seems logical that the 
stocks of companies in the heavier 
industries that have been most 
restrained in tne past few months 
should discount their greater pos- 
sibilities to a more marked degree 
than the stocks of those com- 
panies in the lighter industries 
that have already shown large 
price gains.” 


Dividend Saares 

Calvin Bullock summarizes the 
features of Dividend Shares in a 
new leaflet entitled “A Low 
Priced, High Grade, Dividend 
Paying Security.” Of particular 
interest is the record achieved by 
this Fund during the war period. 
From Aug. 31, 1939 to Dec. 31, 
1945, Dividend Shares per share 
net asset vaiue, after payment of 
25 quarterly dividends including 
that portion paid out of profits on 
the sale of securities, increased 
55.75%. In the same period the 


Dow-Jones’ Industrial Averages 
rose 43.52%. 
Keystone Series K-1 

The Semi-Annual Report for 


“ix months ended Feb. 28; 1946 
on Keystone’s Income Preferred 
Stock Fund K-1 shows a in- 
crease in total net assets during 
the period from $20,653,303 to 
$24,207,561. Asset value per share 
rose from $19.94 to $21.74. At the 
end of the six months the market 
value of securities owned ex- 
ceeded their cost by $4,876,990. 


Change in Name 


Hare’s Ltd. has announced the 
change in the corporate name of 
nstitutional Securities, Ltd. to 
institutional Shares, Ltd. Com- 
mencing April 1, 1946 iis 1ew aa- 
dréss is 19 Rector Street, New 
York 6. 


Mutual Fund Literature 

Hugh W. Long & Co.—Portfolio 
holdings folder on Manhattan 
Bond Fund dated April 1. 
Calvin Bullock — Memorandum 
ior Salesmen on Dividend Shares. 
... National Securities & Research 
Corp.—Latest issue of National 
Notes; ‘Current Information fold- 
er for Avril; memo showing port- 


}armed forces, 


. ant ar 
folio changes of National-s) 
sored funds during March: we 
sheet for allocation of distrib, 
tions received from invest, veh 
company shares. ... Lord, Abbe 
—Current issue of Abstracts: ¢ _ 
posite Summary folder on all 
Lord, Abbett sponsored funds ;... 
April. The Parker Corp : 
Memo- on Incorporated Inyes;,, 
showing net changes in portfo 2 
for the three-month period ¢), 4... 
March 31, 1946... . Keysio.« 
Co. = Current. Data folde; “te 
April covering all Keystone ss. 
todian Funds; new Supplene,,; 
dated April 1, 1946, to the Gena. 
Prospectus on series K-2, __ Dis 
tributors Group—New folder Poe 
Group Securities’ Industria] );,_ 
chinery Shares; an Industria] 
Machinery:-News entitled: “Profits 
Expected to Increase This Yea’ 
. Selected Investments Co _ 
Current issue of “These Thino< 
Seemed Important.” . . | Hare's 
Ltd.—Supplemental Data shee; 
dated March 20, 1946 to reviseg 
Prospectus of Institutional se- 
curities, Ltd. dated June 15. 1945. 


Dividends 
Dividend Shares, Inc.—A diyj-_ 
dend of 2¢ per share, payable 
May 1, 1946 to stockholders of 
record April 15. 


Thomas G. Campbe!! 
Go. to he Formed In YC 


The New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Thomas G. Campbell & 
Co. will be formed as of Apri! 22. 
with offices at 67 Wall Street. 
New York City. Partners will be 
Thomas G. Campbell, E. Edward 
Bollinger, the Exchange member, 
William T. Campbell, general 
partners, and Dorothy J. Luck 
and Mary E. Campbell, limited 
partners. Mr. Campbell was form- 
erly with Francis I. du Pont & Co. 
where he specialized in transpor- 
tation securities, and prior thereto 
he conducted his own investment 
firm in New York. Mr. Bollinger 
was formerly with A. C. Allyn & 
Co. and Hemphill, Noyes & Co. in 
Indianapolis and was with Paine 
Webber & Co., in Cincinnati. In 
the past he was with Gertler, 
Devlet & Co:, Westheimer & Co. 
and was Cleveland manager for 
the National City Company ol 
New York. 


Kuch Adds to Staff 


PHILADELPHIA, PA—H. G 
Kuch & Co., Widener Buildin 
announce that Joseph Schwart’ 
and Raymond W. Lawn, recent!) 
released from active service in th: 
and Leonard G 

associated wit! 


i} 








Kuch, are now 
their organization. 


Birkins to Deal In Secs. 

DUMONT, N. J.—George Gallo- 
way Birkins will engage in a <e- 
curities business from offices @' 








315 East Madison Avenue. 
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INVESTORS 


SELECTIVE FUND INC. 


« _ * 


INVESTORS SELECTIVE 
FUND, INC. 


Prospectus on request from Principal- Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


R. E. Macgregor, President 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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~ ‘The Fiscal, Impact of British Social Security 


(Continued from page 1929) 
jarge amounts to the Unemploy- 
ment Fund and the other state in- 
surance undertakings to maintain 
the required benefit payments. 
All this was in addition to the re- 
lief “dole,” which was a govern- 
ment payment made to those who 
could make no claim on the in- 
surance funds. The indebtedness 
to the Treasury of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund alone in- 
creased steadily from 1924 until 
1932, and accumulated to a sum 
of £115,000,000. 

Despite the efforts of the Ram- 
sey MacDonald cabinet to support 
the system, it was recognized that 
this drain eould not be continued. 
Accordingly, steps were taken to 
reduce the seale of the benefits, 
and parliamentary committees 
were appointed to study the re- 
vamping of the whole social se- 
curity scheme. It was recognized, 
moreover, that the insurance sys- 
tem involved a burdensome tax 
on British industry, unrelated to 
the degree of unemployment in 
plants and industries, and that it 
prevented a readjustment of 
wages and labor costs, with the 
result that it stood in the way of 
recovery and actually increased 
the amount of unemployment. In 
addition, it was pointed out that, 
as an element in the increased 
cost of production of goods, it 
hampered the export trade. on 
which the nation is dependent for 
its economic life. Accordingly, a 
new Act, known as the Economy 
Act, was passed in 1931, which 
decreased the burdens on indus- 
try, and increased the workers’ 
contributions, and relieved the 
Treasury of the drains caused by 
covering the deficits in the insur- 


-ance funds. Through this legisla- 
tion, the Unemployment Insur- 


ance Fund was placed on a sound 


‘actuarial basis. 


Beveridge Report 


The Churchill Government, de- 
spite its difficulties in carrying on 
the war, was not oblivious, of the 
Socialistic trends gaining ground 
among the British population. The 
Labor Party, which participated 
in the Government, never aban- 
joned its policy of Socialism, and 
used its’ resurrected political 
power to enforce this policy on 
the British Government. In line 
with this movement, Arthur 
Greenwood, who was in the Brit- 
ish Cabinet “without. portfolio,” 


‘on June 10, 1941, announced in 


the House of Commons that he 
had arranged with all the Départ- 
ments coneerned for a compre- 
hensive survey of existing schemes 
of social insurance and_ allied 
services which would be consid- 
ered in due course by the Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction Prob- 
lems, of which he was Chairman; 
and that Sir William Beveridge 
had accepted his invitation to 
conduct the survey, taking into 
account representations received 
from responsible organizations 
and persons connected with the 
problems involved. About six 
months later (on Jan. 27, 1942) 
Mr. Greenwood announced to 
Parliament that it would be with- 
in the power of the Beveridge 
Committee “to consider develop- 
ments of the National Insurance 
Schemes in the way of adding 
death benefits and any other risks 
which are at present not covered 
by such schemes.” 


_ On Nov. 20, 1942, Mr. Bever- 
idge submitted his report. It was, 
in a way, a personal report, for 
although Mr. Beveridge acknowl- 
edged the aid of members of his 
committee, he stated that he alone 
was responsible for the recom- 
Mendations made. 

As might be expected, the Bev- 
eridge Report was widely ac- 
claimed. Mr. Churchill told Par- 
ament that he was prepared to 
‘30 along with it to a considerable 


degree. Naturally, the Labor Party | 


members were for it, since it 


Sreatly amplified the social in-: 





; Surance scope, and provided an |! 


elaborate scheme of payments to. 
cover all risks to which human 
beings, in the ordinary course of 
events, are subjected. 


The New Plan 


It was to be expected that when | 
the Labor Government came into 
power, it would seek to put the 
Beveridge Scheme into force. A 
new National Insurance Bill was | 
introduced into Parliament in 
February of this year, accom- 
panied by two White Papers, one 
summarizing the main provisions 
of the scheme and the other con- 
stituting a report by the Govern- 
ment Actuary on the financial 
provisions of the Bill. In pre- 
senting the measure to the House 
of Commons, James Griffiths, 
Minister of National Economy, 
lauded the Beveridge Report as 
“one of the greatest documents in 
British history,” and said the plan 
it proposed is “the best and 
cheapest insurance policy ever of- 
fered to any people anywhere.” 

The range of benefits to be 
given in return for a contribu- 
tion by the worker of a little less 
than one dollar a week (at pres- 
ent sterling-dollar exchange 
rates), according to Michael L. 
Hoffman, a correspondent of the 
New York “Times,” is as follows: 


Type of Weekly Duration and 
Benefit Benefit Conditions 
Sickness —_- - $5.25 Indefinite, ‘after 156 


contributions. 

180 days, after 156 
contributions. . 
Payable after 65 if 
not working; after 
70 even if working. 
Supplement to above: 


Unemployment 5.25 


Retirement 5.25 


For wife______$2.23 

For first 
Cad ...... 432 

Widow's allow- 
ance af 13 weeks. 

Widow's pen- 13 weeks for woman 
sion ~_- _. &25 gainfully employed. 


These benefits seem relatively 
small here in the United States. 
But it should be borne in mind 
that wages are much lower in 
Britain, that the workers’ contri- 
bution compared to those in our 
States is less, and that productiv- 
ity of the British worker meas- 
ured by his output to his em- 
ployer, is also substantially in- 
ferior. 


Yet, though these benefits seem 
rather meager, the workers’ pay- 
ment to obtain them are also eom- 
paratively light. Apparently, it is 
not expected that they are actu- 
arily adjusted to cover all the 
costs involved in every phase of 
the whole scheme. Thus, the Brit- 
ish Government Actuary remarks: 


“It should be borne in mind 
that, apart from the fact that the 
rates of benefits proposed under 
the Bill are substantially higher 
than are payable under the exist- 
ing schemes, the numbers of ben- 
eficiaries from the outset under 
the proposals of the Bill will be 
greater than those covered by the 
existing system; for example, the 
wives under age 60 (if not gain- 
fully occupied) of retired pension- 
ers and the dependents of persons 
drawing sickness benefit will now 
attract benefits or allowances. 


“In aggregate the _ services 
brought within provisions of the 
Bill, including assistance, will cost 
about £509 millions, or 42% more 
than the comparable services un- 
der the existing contributory 
schemes (with assistance). Owing 
partly to the operation of the 
qualifying periods for unemploy- 
ment and sickness benefits and 
for death grant in the case of new 
éntrants, and partly to transi- 
tional conditions limiting the 
scope of the benefits, the cost at 
the outset under the provisions of 
the Bill will be materially smaller 
than if benefits had been payable 
in full from the beginning.” 

And he adds further: 

“For the evaluation of the con- 
tributions to be charged under the 
srovisions of the Bill and the cal- 
culation of the emerging expendi- 





ture over a long series of years| 


certain assumptions have been 


necessary. 


| insurer and a reserve must be a 
| hand to meet adverse conditions 
| when they occur. 

From the nature of| 


The mathematical law of proba- 


the case these can be no more} Sility does not mean that any in- 
than estimates which have due re-| surance scheme based upon it can 


gard to observed tendencies and 
expected developments, and it is 


unlikely that they will be fully 


borne out by actual experience. 
It should be added further that 
although the bulk of the proposals 
of the new National Insurance 
scheme are specified in the provi- 
sions of the Bill a variety of mat- 
ters affecting the cost of the 
scheme and the income from con- 
tributions are left to be dealt with 
by regulations. In such circum- 
stances there is necessarily an ele- 
ment of uncertainty in the finan- 
cial estimates, though doubtless 
this factor is of minor im- 
portance.” 


The Financial Aspects 


Will the scheme place an un- 
bearable burden on the British. 
Exchequer? Obviously, this ques- 
tion cannot be answered now. But 
in view of the estimate that fror 
one-third to more than one-halt 
of the cost is to come from Govy- 
ernment funds and that the con- 
tributions of workers and em- 
ployers are likely to vary sub- 
stantially with changes in eco- 
nomic conditions, it can be saia 
that the British taxpayers are 
about to assume heavy liabilities 
under the scheme. 


It is recognized by the Govern. 
ment actuary that the costs wil 
increase with the passing of years 
and that benefit payments wilh 
become heavier as the ages 0: 
beneficiaries advance. It is there- 
fore quite possible that during the 
next five years or so, unless : 
severe depression develops in 
England (as it did after the first 
World War) that the scheme may 
be largely self-supporting. It may 
even indicate a surplus, if pros- 
perity conditions prevail over a 
long period. Certainly, employ- 
ment conditions in Great Britain 
at present cannot be said to be 
stabilized any more than they are 
in the United States and the per- 
centage of unemployment now 
may be far below the normal 
level. 


But any scheme of insurance, to 
be actuarially sound, must be 
based on what might be called 
“average conditions.”- In other 
words, account must be taken o! 
both good and bad situations that 
may be required to be met by the 


pe safely carried out without pro- 
vision for a possible swing of the 
pendulum away from expectec 
results, however well they may be 
calculated on the basis of pre- 
vious observations and _ expe- 
riences. It is for this reason that 
insurance companies are requirec 
to put up capital as a guarantee 
fund to policy holders. 

Some such arrangement ap- 
parently is contemplated in the 
Report of the Government Actu- 
ary, which accompanied the Bill. 
In this connection, he stated: 

“If is apparent that the tota’ 
annual charge on the exchequer 
will increase for a considerable 
period after the commencement of 
the full scheme. 

“Taking insurance benefits 
alone, the exchequer’s share of 
expenditure rises in the 30 years 
from £118 millions (or 26% of 
the total) at the outset to £416 
millions (or 56% of the total); in- 
cluding assistance, the exchequer’s 
share represents 34% of ‘the total 
expenditure on benefits and assis- 
tance in 1948 and 58% in 1978. 

“The expenditure on benefits 
and assistance apart from retire- 
ment pensions remains fairly con- 
stant in the period, rising from 
£271 millions in 1948 to £302 
millions in 1968 and decreasing 
thereafter to £284 millions in 
1978; the income from the contri- 
butions. of insured persons and 
employers follows a similar 
course. Thus, it would appear 
that the steeply rising trend of 
the charge placed upon the tax- 
payer by the provisions of the 
Bill-is determined almost entirely 
by the expenditure on retirement 
pensions, which after increasing, 





will mature gradually over a \ery 
long period. 

“In order that the balance of 
expenditure to be met by the ex- 
chequer in respect of benfits 
under the Bill may not fluctuate 
widely from year to year, and to 
provide for a regular progression 
in the annual charge, the Bill 
provides that the payments by ihe 
/exchequer, apart from contiibu- 
tions under the First Schedule to 
the Bill, shall be £3 millions a 
| month for an initial period end- 
_ing 3lst March, 1949, £40 millions 
'in the financial year 1949-50, 
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millions until £60 millions is 
reached in 1954-55. After that 


time the yearly payments are to 
be as determined by Parliament. 
Provision is made for monthly 
payments at the outset because, at 
present, it is not possible to fix 
the appointed days with cer- 
tainty.” 


How the Burden Can Be Met 


Will the British taxpayers be 
able to meet tnis accumulating 
liability? To answer this we 
must look to the British workers 
themselves, as well as to the abil- 
ity of Great Britain as a whole to 
maintain and improve her eco- 
nomic status. Looking back over 
the past two decades, there is 
nothing to indicate that under 
present trends Britain will be able 
to maintain her former commer- 
cial and financial supremacy. 
The growth of British capital has 
been hampered and retarded, pri- 
vate initiative has been stifled, 
unreplaced obsolescence has in- 
creased, and industrial produc- 
tivity, measured by the progress 
made by other nations along these 
lines, has declined. If these ad- 
verse trends are to be reversed, 
the British worker must increase 
rather than restrict his output; 
private enterprise must be en- 
couraged and not “nationalized”; 
and burdensome taxation re- 
moved, so that wealth and skill 
applied to capital investment in 
the most profitable fields may be 
allowed to grow without bureau- 
cratic and _ socialistic controls. 
Unless these developments take 
place, this whole grandiose and 
humane scheme, in itself very 
commendable, will not work out 
and the Labor Party will have 
bitten off more than it can chew. 


Redeem Argentine Bonds 


Holders of Argentine Republic 
Sinking Fund Externai Conver- 
sion Loan 412% Bonds, due Nov. 
15, 1971 are being notified that 
$208,500 principal amount of the 
bonds have been drawn for re- 
demption on May 15, 1946, out of 
moneys in the sink:ng fund. Upon 
presentation and surrender on the 
redemption date at the office of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated, 
New York, or at the principal 
office of The National City Bank 
of New York, or at the principal 
office of The First National Bank 
of Boston, payment will be made 
of. the principal amount of the 
bonds. Interest on the drawn bonds 
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The Quest for Industrial Peace 


(Continued from page 1931) 
lems of this generation concerns 
the development of collective bar- 
gaining as an effective substitute 
for industrial warfare. Great em- 
phasis has properly been placed 
upon the right of employees to 
strike and upon the right of em- 
ployers to close down their plants 
as a way of resolving industrial 
disputes. These rights are funda- 
mental to our concept of the way 
in which men should live and 
work together. Much too little is 
said and written, however, about 
the concomitant obligations of 
both labor and management con- 
sciously to develop their relations 
so as to make resort to economic 
force a rare and unusual occur- 
rence. The adoption of collective 
bargaining as the cornerstone of 
the national labor policy was 
based upon the premise that this 
process would become an effective 
substitute for industrial warfare. 
Heavy responsibilities have been 
assigned to labor and industry to 
work out their mutual problems 
by negotiation, understanding and 
compromises. 


The National Labor Program 


The national labor program 
based upon the right of employes 
to organize and upon the accept- 
ance of collective bargaining has 
been in effect only for about a 
decade. Its normal development 
was impeded, moreover, by war 
necessities. From that perspec- 
tive the successes of collective 
bargaining can be appraised as 
significant. Nor is it surprising 
that collective bargaining atti- 
tudes and techniques are imma- 
ture in many industries where the 
issue of the right of employes to 


organize and to have representa- | bargaining 
tives of their own choosing has | sometimes 


| 


| 
| 


(imately 10% 
unions, 
‘their organization before collec- 
|tive bargaining could be under- 
‘taken. Since 1937, the history of 
|the labor movement has mainly 
| been a story of the organization of 
employes for collective bargain- 
ing. Now comes the task of de- 
veloping collective bargaining it- 


mine the soundness of the national 
labor policy as a _ constructive 
force for preserving fundamental 
private rights and contributing to 
the goals of economic progress. 


Difficulties of Collective 
Bargaining 


As far as the National Labor 
Relations Act is concerned, collec- 
tive bargaining is apparently con- 
ceived as a self-effectuating proc- 
ess. Labor and management are 
expected to evolve its procedures 
and techniques as well as to. de- 
velop its constructive possibilities. 
There is a lack of experience to 
guide them in their task and many 
obstacles in the way of its per- 
formance. There is no generally 
recognized definition of collective 
bargaining and few commonly ac- 
cepted concepts. Procedures and 
practices necessarily vary greatly 
from industry to industry and 
from plant to plant and can only 
be developed over a period of 
time. The scope and objectives of 
collective bargaining as well as 
disagreements about the subjects 
to be taken up in Jabor-manage- 
ment negotiations are still being 





hammered out. There are person- 
al problems, too. Individuals 
newly charged by the employes or 
by management with collective 
responsibilities are 
inexperienced and 


of all organizable ; 
employes were members of labor | 
Employes had to effect) 


self, and the results will deter-| 


Collective Bargaining Free of 
Government Interference 


The assignment to labor and to 
|industry of the formidable task of 
making collective bargaining 
/'work in the national interest 1s 
not solely a matter of implication 
from the Wagner Act. It may be 
said that they voluntarily accepted 
| the assignment. In November, 
| 1945, President Truman convened 
a labor-management conference 
to work out a labor policy for the 
postwar years, The country looked 
to the conferees voluntarily to 
/restrict the rights of strike and of 
lockout and to provide for some 
' machinery at the national level to 
| resolve labor disputes without in- 
| terruptions to production and em- 
ployment. The answer of that 
conference to the country was 
that collective bargaining free of 
government participation is the 
proper substitute for industrial 
warfare. Many observers con- 
cluded that the conference was 
therefore a failure. Events may 
prove, however, that a sound pol- 
icy for the long run was evolved, 
for there are strong reasons in 
support of the decision that was 
made. The availability of a Gov- 
ernment board with the power to 
settle labor disputes makes it dif- 
ficult for the parties to settle is- 
sues themselves and centralizes 
control over labor relations in 
Washington. This was shown by 
the experience of the National 
War Labor Board. A major ques- 
tion before the labor-manage- 
ment conference related to the 
role of the Government in the 
conduct of labor relations. 

The failure of the labor-man- 
agement conference, in my judg- 
ment, was not in the fundamental 
decision to depend upon collective 








bargaining rather than on Gov- 


been but recently resolved. Strug-| have widely differing concepts of |ernment conduct of labor rela- 
gles between employers and em-|the uses to which their economic | tions, but in the lack of attention 


ployes over this basic principle| power should be directed. 


The 


to the ways and means by which 


account for the major part of the| necessities of organizations still | free collective bargaining could 


history of the labor movement in | spill over into the bargaining con-+ be 
The issue was | ferences and there are still some 


the United States. 
not substantially resolved until 
1937 when the Supreme Court up- 
held the constitutionality of the 


National Labor Relations Act 
which afforded protection from 
employer interference with the 


efforts of employes to, effect .selé- 
organization for collective bar- 
gaining. 

When the so-called Wagner Act 
was passed, no more than approx- 


employers who are not ready fully 
to accept collective bargaining 
the basis of their industrial rela- 
tions program. 


sibility for effectuating the next 








as | parties in negotiation? 


consciously developed more 
adequately to fulfill its functions. 
What are the obligations of the 
i How can 


industry-wide issues be resolved 


These and similar | without 
characteristics of the present state | downs? 
of collective bargaining mean that | can voluntary arbitration be used 
a maisized job was assigned to} in securing new agreements? Such 
organized labor and management | questions, 
when they were given the respon-| them, might well have been con- 


plant shut- 
what conditions 


recourse to 
Under 


and many more like 


sidered at the conference, and 


step of the national labor policy.! practices for the guidance of ne- 
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) 
gotiators of agreements could have | 
been set up. Such questions still | 
need the attention of labor and of 
industry in order that the process 
of collective bargaining will be 
facilitated. 

There is no better way of re- 
solving labor disputes than by 
agreement of the parties and 
probably no more unsatisfactory 
way of resolving them than 
through governmental machinery 
established contrary to the will of 
the parties at interest. This con- 
clusion has been verified by the 
course of labor relations since V-J 
Day. Recent events make it very 
clear that the basic job ahead in 
labor relations is to develop the 
agreement-making process to the 
fullest possible extent. The ef- 
forts of the Government and the 
programs of. labor and industry 
should be oriented to this funda- 
mental principle. This is no mere 
ideological concept. Some recent 
failures of collective bargaining 
have been of such vital concern 
to the community at large that the 
Government has had to intervene 
and restrict the personal rights of 
the parties to a labor dispute. 
Preservation of the employe’s 
right to strike is important in a 
society which believes that no 
man should be required against 
his will to work for the profit and 
benefit of others. Retention of the 
employer’s right to close down his 
plant is also important in a nation 
which believes in the private 
ownership and direction of in- 
dustry. 


When Government Interferes 


These rights can nevertheless 
be restricted when agreement- 
making fails and when industrial 
warfare breaks out to interfere 
with the transcendent right of a 
community or of the nation to 
carry on activities essential for | 
working and for living. The Gov-| 
ernment is under a strong com-| 
pulsion to intervene when, for ex- | 
ample, the operations of public | 
utilities are brought to a standstill 
or when entire mass production | 
industries providing basic mate- | 
rials are thrown into idleness. In 
recent months, plants and entire 
industries have been seized in or- 
der to institute Government oper- | 
ation as a necessary precedent to | 
ordering striking employes back 
to work under threat of wartime 
penalties. There is no assurance 
that such procedures can always 
be confined to token seizures and 
token operations. Already the 
charge has been raised by labor 
that the Government has gone 
into the strike-breaking business. 
There is always the risk, more- 
over, that men will not return to 
work even for the Government, 
and then more fundamental ques- 
tions are raised. Where seizure 
was not involved, there were re- 
cent cases in which fact-finding 
boards were set up by the Gov- 
ernment. Their recommendations 
as to the terms upon which a la- 
bor dispute should be settled have 
approximated compulsory arbi- 
tration in actual practice. 





Develop Collective Bargaining, 
Not Compulsory Arbitration 


Recent failures of collective 
bargaining highlight the need for 
developing the agreement-making 
potentialities. They do not sup- 
port the conclusion that “the la- 
bor problem” can be solved by 
legislation which brings the con- 
duct of industrial relations under 
Government supervision and reg- 
ulation unless we are ready dras- 
tically to limit the rights of labor 
and of industry by making plant 
seizures and compulsory arbitra- 
tion an integral part of our sys- 
tem. Such procedures may fit in 
with the plans.of the extreme left 
or of the extreme right; they don’t 
fit in at all with the way of life 
which most of us cherish, 

The quest for a basis of sound 
industrial peace jis not for some 
law or for some formula.’ It is not 
possible to devise some magic rule 
}to insure peace. in industrial rela- 
tions any more than peace among 





is 
of a process—for ee evelopment 
¢ € building ,, 
of collective bargaining as ay hd 
stitution capable of Blechare;, 
specific functions which have b wt 
assigned to it. Strong WGrese,. 
tations have been made lately for 
the passage of other types of laws 
which are claimed to be esse tial 
for the development of eo} 
bargaining along 
lines. A demand for “equality be 
fore the law” has become 3 nea 
gram of many industrialists and 
there are strong representation: 
for the limiting of certain mass 
picketing practices, _ 
Without discussing these mat- 
ters, important though they are I 
would direct attention to the thre 
most fundamental areas for de. 
velopment which offer the great- 
est possibilities for long-time 
progress in the quest for industria) 
peace. They are: ; 
(1) Conscious development of 
the agreement-making potentiali- 
ties of collective bargaining. ; 
(2) Attention to the wo 
out of voluntary agreement 
tween labor and industry re- 
stricting the use af economic 
force, particularrly where stop- 
pages of production can have crip- 
pling effects upon the community 
(3) Development of collective 
bargaining along sound economic 
principles which contribute to the 
attainment of the economic goals 
of full employment and of a plen- 
tiful supply of consumer goods, 
Comments upon a program of 
this sort which emphasizes volun- 


Ntial 
collective 
constructive 


rking 
S be- 


| tary action are certain to include 


use of the words “idealistic” and 
“unrealistic,” even though Plato 
long ago said so convincingly that 
“creation is the product of per- 
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suasion.” The three fundamentals 
are actually an expression ex- 


tremely pragmatic in nature if we 
really mean what we say about 
the strength of democracy and our 
goals of economic progress. It is 
highly unrealistic to embrace a 
labor relations program based 
upon government regulation or to 
think that economic progress for 
the country as a whole is unre- 
lated to the terms of labor agree- 
ments. 


Conscious Development of the 
Agreement-making  Potenti- 
alities of Collective Bargain- 
ing. 

The National Labor Relations 
Act states: “Experience has proved 
that protection by law of the right 
of employes to organize and bar- 
gain collectively safeguards com- 
merce ... by encouraging prac- 
tices fundamental to the friendly 
adjustment of industrial disputes 
... Acting upon that premise, 
the Federal Governinent took pos- 
itive steps to increase the econom- 
ic power of employes not as an 
end in itself but to make it pos- 
sible for collective bargaining to 
become a substitute for industrial 
strife. The national labor pro- 
gram would be a failure, for ex- 
ample, if the economic power of 
the employes were exercised pr!- 
marily to create disagreement, 
chaos and confusion as a step 1n 
securing political objectives. It 
would also fail if the program 0! 
employers turned out to be the 
avoidance of agreement as a means 
of undermining the union. The 
privileges of democracy, more- 
over, are always subject to abuse. 

Consummation of the national 
labor policy depends upon the ac- 
ceptance by labor and industry, of 
the responsibility for developing 
the agreement-making potentiali- 
ties of collective bargaining. The 
Government policy should be t° 
assist such efforts since the na- 
tion as a whole has a vital stake 
in the matter. It is not timely NOW 
to discuss the nature-of negotia- 
tions leading to agreement. It }s 
appropriate now to point out that 
successful collective . bargaininé 
Telationships-haye invariably been 
based upon genuine recognition 
'by management of -theemployee® 
right to have a. streng umon and 
upon a.clear acceptance by the 
union. of management rights ©S- 
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On 


have been understood, it has gen- | eral Government should provide 
been possible to undertake | 


srally : 
vegotiations on a factual basis for 
the purpose of solving problems 
rather than just winning argu- 
ments. In the labor battles which 


have been going on, the conflict | 


of interests between the employee 
and his employer has come very 
much to the fore. It is now urgent 
to emphasize the vast. area of 
common interests which they 
share in keeping their establish- 
ment competitive and efficient. 
Upon that depends the success of 
the enterprise and the continuity 
of employment. Collective - bar- 
gaining is much more than giving 
“the lion’s share to the lion.” 

A constructive first step toward 
making collective bargaining 
work could be..a»mutual - agree- 
ment between labor: and~industry 
upon the status and: rights essen- 
tial to the continued -existence of 
unions and, management-and:upon 
the basic principles:whieh -should 
govern their relations: «There -is 
aneed fora National Charter:such 
as that which almost:came to frui- 
tion a little more than .a: year ago 
under the leadership. -of ~Eric 
Johnston, President of the United 
States :Chamber: of: Commerce. 
With the failure of that effort and 
ihe limited success of the Presi- 
dent’s Labor-Management Con- 
ference, the importance of ‘policy 
meetings between labor and man- 
agement has -been temporarily 
overlooked. Such conferences on 
regional levels as well as on the 
national level could be of out- 
standing significance in strength- 
ening and in building the national 
labor policy. Properly conducted, 
they. could not fail to widen the 
area of agreement and narrow the 
areas of disagreement. 


Labor and industry have not as 
yet taken on the job of exploring 
the conditions under which vol- 
untary arbitration can be used to 
resolve labor disputes over the 
terms of future agreements. It 
certainly should not be necessary, 
for example, to resort to indus- 
trial warfare in a case in which 
the employer offered, say, $0.15 
per hour while the union demand 
was for $0.18 per hour. The part- 
les should be able to work out a 
satisfactory agreement to arbitrate 
Such a difference which would 
avoid the losses of an interrup- 
tion to production. 


_ One cannot dismiss the fact that 
in the absence of accepted criteria 
for deciding a case by voluntary 
arbitration, an agreement to arbi- 
trate may involve unpredictable 
risks of a serious nature to both 
parties. Relatively little attention 
has been given, however, to the 
possibility of limiting such risks 
by the terms upon which an is- 
sue is Submitted to arbitration. A 
failure directly to resolve certain 
issues through negotiations might 
well be followed by an explora- 
tion of the possibility of agree- 
ment upon the criteria which 
could be used to resolve the is- 
sues. Success in that endeavor 
would enable the consummation 
of an agreement to arbitrate. Such 
an approach requires a devotion 
to collective bargaining as a 
peaceful process where the mark 
of success is the agreement. 


The basic Government policy 
Should, in my judgment. be 
feared to the development of col- 
lective bargaining as a substitute 
for strikes rather than to the cre- 
ation of rules and regulations to 
serve aS a substitute for collective 
bargaining. The work of the U.S. 
Conciliation Service in furthering 
this objective is favorably known 
€ven though the Service is under- 
Staffed and although its person- 
nel is underpaid. The U. S. Con- 
Ciliation ‘Service should. be 
Strengthened. There is a need, 
moreover, for the development of 
Mediation to supplement. strict 
Conciliation endeavors. A con- 
Ciliator ‘Keeps the parties from 
dinate off negotiations; a. me- 
faator thay take® initiative ‘in of- 
ring possible_solutions for the 
Consideration of the parties after 
ee has understood their ‘basic 
“Scessities: “In addition, thé Fed- 
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arbitration boards to which part- 
ies could turn at their discretion 
for the carrying out of any vol- 
untary arbitration agreement they 
may make. The personnel and 
the policies of such a board should 
be made as attractive to both 
Sides as is possible. The avail- 
ability of such machinery could 
prove of inestimable value in 
making it possible for disputants 
to choose peaceful methods in- 
stead. of industrial warfare as the 
way of settling their differences. 

There is also a place for Gov- 
ernment fact-finding boards in a 
Government labor policy designed 
to .support collective. bargaining. 
The. public has a right to expect 
labor. and industry to use every 
reasonable effort to resolve their 
differences: without disrupting the 
life of. the:-community. There may 
be cases,. however, where: one or 
the other :party-te a labor dispute 
feeis .compelled . to exercise -its 
right-to resort: to: economic: force | 
as. the ultimate determinant: of ‘an 
rssue,- A Government fact-finding 
board: could be highly useful as a 
body -to which each: side could re- 
port to-the public why, in: its judg- 
ment, a stoppage of ~production 
seems unavoidable. There would 
need to be no- deferment of the 





right. to strike and no delving ‘in- 
to.eompany books, The fact-find- 
ing~ board - would -receive those 
facts which each party elected to 
give in support of its position. Not 
only would the existence of such 
boards emphasize the responsi- 
bilities of labor and of industry 
but would act as a deterrent to 
the use of economic power as a 
way of escaping collective bar- 
gaining responsibilities. 

In the quest for industrial peace, 
the first step seems to be a full 
recognition on the part of labor, 
industry and the Government that 
collective bargaining was adopted 
as the cornerstone of the national 
labor policy on the assumption 
that it could be made an effective 
substitute for industrial warfare. 
If collective bargaining can be 
consciously directed so that it ful- 
fills this function, then a long 
step forward will have been taken 
in reconciling the rights of labor 
and of industry with the public 
necessity. 


Voluntary .Agreements Between 
Labor and Industry Restricting 
the Use of Economic Force. 

The employee’s right to strike 
and the employer’s right to close 
down his plant are so fundamental 
that many persons believe any re- 
striction of these rights should be 
made only by voluntary agree- 
ment of those affected. This type 
of voluntary agreement has been 
widely made and can be more 
extensively used in the quest for 
industrial peace. Laber contracts 
generally include a_ voluntary 
agreement outlawing strikes or 
lockouts for the duration of the 
contract. There have been, more- 
over, two notable voluntary agree- 
ments which broadly restricted 
the use of economic force in the 
determination of the terms of fu- 
ture agreements. The one led to 
the National Mediation Act for 
the railroad industry; the other 
resulted in the National War La- 
bor Board which _ functioned 
throughout World War II. Refer- 
ence may also be made to a num- 
ber of labor contracts prior to the 
war in which the parties agreed 
that any failure to resolve differ- 
ences between them over the 
terms of a new agreement would 
not lead to a stoppage but to the 
use of arbitration machinery spec- 
ified in the agreement. The most 
notable arrangements of this type 
were in ‘*reements covering cer- 
tain craits in the newspaper in- 
dustry and a number of loca’ 
transportation systems. The unions 
and companies which voluntarily 
gave up their right to economic 
warfare did so only after basic 

rinciples as to their status hac 

‘wus agreed upon and.after mu-, 


rang ts.had been made. . 





L ranyh satisfactory. arbitration ar-; 


hot likély..that such pro- 


Ltd 
shave .widespread. applica-_ 


grams, ; 
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tion. They do have a significance 
to the dilemma of labor relations 
in public utility industries. In 
those industries, an exercise of the 
right to stop production reacts 
immediately against the public 
and calls for Government inter- 
vention, It may well be that this 
dilemma can best be resolved as 
it was in the railroad industry by 
the creation of machinery to make 
strikes or lockouts virtually un- 
necessary. The legislation. cover- 
ing labor disputes in railroad in- 
dustry, which has. effectively 
avoided widespread labor disturb- 
ances,. was based. upon principles 
and recommendations: worked out 
by the parties.. It was not an im- 
posed method for handling. indus- 
trial relations, - It works because 
the parties want it to work. 

In the public utility field an un- 
usual responsibility. devolves 
upon labor and industry to ex- 
plore. the. conditions. upon which. 
it: would. be : possible,. before the 
coming of a Crisis, to provide for 
peaceful methods of settling un- 
resolved issues, which arise ‘be- 
tween. them. _.Such an approach 
will be most fruitful if, these part- 
ies. recognize. at. the outset that 
their obligations to. the | public 
often overshadow their~ ultimate 
right_to stop production. An im- 
portant part of the collective bar- 
gaining in such industries may be 
devoted to the devising of ma- 
chinery which makes it unneces- 
sary to resort to economic force. 

Attention should be directed, 
therefore, to the conditions under 
which labor and management can 
find it possible voluntarily to 
agree to restrict their use of eco- 
nomic power. When such restric- 
tions come aS a result of voluntary 
agreement, as in the railroad in- 
dustry, great progress is made in 
the quest for industrial peace. 


Development of Collective Bar- 
gaining in Furtherance of 
Economic Progress. 


means the general rule.. 


‘agreements are being :>made with- 





The necessities of using collec- 
tive bargaining as a substitute for 
industrial warfare should not blind 


us to the relation of this process 
to the supreme economic problem 
of our generation—the avoidance 
of mass unemployment in the 
years to come. Regularizing em- 
ployment and leveling out the 
flow of national income are con- 
comitant goals to which our best 
energies should be directed. As 
a practical matter, the attainment 
of these objectives is closely re- 
lated to the production and dis- 
tribution of consumer goods on a 
larger scale than ever before. Col- 
lective bargairfing has an impor- 
tant role to play in that drive for 
economie progress. 

Collective bargaining is not an 
€asy process in which to engage 
when. such objectives are set .up 
for it. There are still persons on 
either side: of the table,.moreover,, 
who would. prefer to avoid» such 
arduous responsibilities . by -hav-. 
ing the Government step in- and 
settle the issue. .This is by no 
Even, 
today,: when free collective bar-; 
gaining has not been. fully. -re-, 
sumed because of Government 
regulations necessary to the fight: 
against. inflation, thousands - of: 


out recourse either to. industrial 
warfare or to the: Government: 
These successes should. not: be 
minimized at a time when the fail- 
ures of collective bargaining: in 
the basic industries or in bottle- 
neck industries understandably 
have given the deepest sort of 
concern. 

The real development of col- 
lective bargaining as an instru- 
ment of economic progress is 
largely dependent upon the 
soundness of the goals which are 
sought by the negotiators and the 
spirit in which the bargaining 
process is conducted. In some in- 
stances, agreements result from 
the exaction of terms which, how- 
ever onerous or uneconomic in 
the long run, are accepted because 
they are preferable to the heavy 
immediate costs of voluntary idle- 
ness of employees or the shut- 


proach may avoid work stoppages. 
It does not contribute to the at- 
tainment of high-level prosperity, 
however, since the checks and 
balances to such collective bar- 
gaining are costly. Employees 
may secure high wages at which 
not to work if high prices drive 
consumers to refrain from making 
purchases or to use substitute 
products. Employers may be able 
to drive wages down but fail to 
hire or retain competent employ- 
ees and even fail to secure. the 
most:productive efforts of the em- 
ployees they do get. 
The :carrying out of collective 
bargaining . responsibilities in- 
volves much more than charging 
what the traffic will bear at any 
moment. .based upon. a cold ap- 
praisal of current economic 
strengths. and weaknesses. The 
assignment. to collective bargain- 
ing of the wage determination 
function. requires union represen- 
}tatives to work with management 
in -exercising business» judgment. 
‘Efficient -management will gen- 
erally... make. its - wage decision 
after. intensive study of.a series 
of- related data. Efficient. collec- 
tive: bargaining: requires. the same 


| approach:. Can:there be-any doubt 


that collective bargaining on 
‘wages should. be based, as far as 
possible, -upon the facts of past 
operations if .informed decisions 
are to be made?. Is it too idealistic 
to seek a factual approach to col- 
lective bargaining? 

When management contends, 
and it frequently does contend, 
that collective bargaining is not 
concerned with the facts of busi- 
ness operation, it is, in effect, ad- 
vocating wage determination on 
the basis of some concept of a 
fair wage per se without regard 
to the impact upon costs, prices 
or production. This is a policy 
for the strong. It is not difficult 
for the most efficient and rela- 
tively low-cost companies to ad- 
vocate a policy which, if rigidly 
carried to the extreme, could 
force high-cost competitors out of 





down of plant facilities. This ap- 


(Continued on page 1946) 
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1.65% 1954 1.55% 
1.70 1955 1.60 
1.75 1956 1.65 
1.85 1957 1.75 
1.95 1958 1.85 
2.00 1959 1.90 
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The Quest for Industrial Peace 


(Continued fr 


business. In many industries, they 
are the small companies. Many 
unions, especially in the mass pro- 
duction industries, have also made 


their wage demands by reference | 
to a fair wage per se, presumably | 
on the ground that a laborer 1s | 


worthy of his hire, irrespective of 
management shortcomings or dif- 
ficulties. When union policies are 
made by a centralized body rather 


om page 1945) 

laber relations is still the essence 
of progress in that field. As we 
stand poised at the fork in the 
road. labor and industry are called 
upon to assume new and arduous 
responsibilities to insure the ef- 
fectiveness of the voluntary ap- 
proach. If we of the general pub- 
lic can desist from putting our 
hope in some magic formula and 
'eurb our impatien@e and emotion 
to permit an objective appraisal 


——, 


| Roadblocks to Prosperity 


(Continued from page 1929) 

ipeople’s rights. The ClO eco- 
i}nomic plan, which the Adminis- 
itration has made its own, con- 
itends that purchasing power 


|should be in the hands of labor. | 
Wages to labor are only part of | 


total purchasing power. Dividends 
| also create purchasing power. The 
‘crops of agriculture create pur- 
chasing power. The salaries and 
‘wages earned in _ distribution 
After 


| prices, if allowed to compensate 
|in part for wage increases, will be 
held to the below-normal level 
of profits earned during 1936-39. 
That was a period, as the OPA 
admits, when six out of ten of the 
nation’s companies were operat- 
ing at a loss. Actually, OPA’s plan 
will penalize business further by 
the difference in the 17% tax rate 
of that period and the 38% tax 
rate of now. It also will penalize 
business by denying profit for in- 


| Wage-price policy. The secon. 
casualty will be the business <.. 

tem. If little businesses are <,;,.\. 
by the profit-squeeze, it wil] jes,., 
a hole big enough to sink +) 

whole economy. 


Take OPA Ceilings Off 


To remedy our economic paral< 
ysis, to recover prosperity. ,, 
quires individual effort },, 
every responsible citizen in 


> 


ui 





b. | ~ a : , - - : ° 
than by the itocal unions, more- | ae 4 ete f create purchasing power. it for room and in this nation to 
over, it is not easy to take proper | and a thorough understanding Of | nine years of peace and four years crease in volume. Does Stabiliza- OpA ceilings taken off. If . : 
cognizanee and aecount of the in-| labor relationships, this gemera-| of war, it is clear that the Bu- | tion Director Bowles expect pro- | when OPA ceilings are taken «: | 
dividual problems of particular | tion can make a sound and , a reaucrat has learned nothing duction to climb on red ink and |there may be a rise in <,.. ; 
compan‘es. Wage determination | Dificant cc ntribution toward t ©! about the economy’s functioning. | continued losses? The Adminis- prices, but such price increase 


reference to some — general 
“amplify collective 


by 


Stardard may 


‘attainment of industrial peace 
without the sacrifice of political 


Wage increases are enforced at) 
;economy that way. It can paralyze 


the level of peacetime wages plus 


tration will never stabilize our 


will be corrected by a volum: 
competing goods which are , 


bargaining and may limit the | and econemic ireedom. wartime increases, plus 60%. of | it. prevented by controls from co, 
Scope of collective bargaining. It ak a an war overtime increases, without; Savings result from postpone- ing on the market. Industry \ 
cannot be depended upon, how- Memorial Service Held ‘equivalent increases in produc-/ ment of the enjoyment of earn- | stifle inflation with producti, 
ever. to provide the maximum For Charles R. Gay ltion of goods. Collective bargain- ings. They buy the tools that | when permitted by the Admiy 


production or the greatest number 
of jobs. There ‘s an urgent need, 
therefore, for development of col- 
lect.ve bargaining as a potent arm 
of the national geals for economic 
progress. Eucee ses in this direc- 
tion *urther the kind of industrial 
peace which ‘s eompatible with 
the national program. 


It is unferturate that the devel- 
opment of collective bargaining 
during the early stages of the re- 
conversion period was marked 
with a number of crippling fail- 


A half-hour memorial service 
for Charles R. Gay, President of 
ithe New 
from 1935 to 1938 was heid at 
Trinity Church at 8:45 a. m. on 
| Wednesday morning, April 10. The 
Rev. Father Donaid H. Morse was 
| the officiant and the Rev. Doctor 
|Frederic S. Fleming, Rector of 
| Trinity Church, made the address. 
|All members of the financial 
|community were invited to par- 
| ticipate. Members of the Exchange 
|who acted as ushers were: Elliott 











York Stock Exchange | 





ing at a plant level has been dis- 
placed by decisions in Washing- 
| ton. 

Governments are 
They derive their power from the 
consent of the governed. It’s high 
time for the governed of this na- 
ition to speak up. When the Gov- 
ernment buys its power with 
prodigal gifts in exchange for con- 
‘trols at the expense of the thrifty, 


lit endangers every citizen of us. | 


‘Some may not see the danger be- 
|cause of the immediate benefits 


man-made. : 


create jobs. Inceme on business 
savings may be in dividends or 
profits. Enterprise cannot hire 
men until it first hires money for 
tools. Investment comes first, jobs 
come second. The saleable prod- 
ucts for use come last. No one has 
anything to sell until he has first 
made it. He cannot get the money 


|of money is assured—unless there 
iis a prospect of profit. 


iwho has savings to hire out has | 


ithe option of not risking them. If 


to start making it unless the hire | 


The man | 


tration to do so. 

Historically, we have never ha, 
runaway prices on a rising pro. 
duction trend. Rumaway price 
cannot be expected unless th 
Government runs the presses tha: 
print the money. This countr: 
has grown great in the experienc, 
| that free and fair competition is a 
The 
price mechanism is as automatic 
impersonal as_ gravitation 
|The elements are so independent 
lthat they are not subject to by 


| adequate regulator of profit. 


jand 














ures. They have resulted in many |p Fox, E. Burd Grubb, James J. | Obtained. omy f oe ar a he does hire his money out, he is | requcratic control. No one in 
proposals for solving “the labor| Gurney, Robert J. Hamershlag, | UCOBCStD ee b ng a gine its _letting someone else spend it, at) Washington or New York knows 
problem.” We are again at 4/Robert W. Keelips, Harold C. ree _ oe Pay ee his risk, to produce goods. Th¢ | what three million independent z 
crossroad in the progress of labor|jWayer Daniel F. McCarthy, @“S'™3": |investor acquires income for the | phusinesses of these United States 
oe poe ass ned ys pone Thomas C. O’Keefe, William F. Government Has Become Partisan | oe ee nerinee, Sane. ee are doing in time to direct them : 
acs xe imMpcsi aws, : | as cer a l3 : r he do 
inflexible rules, and Government ee —— “ em poe of Never was the prospect for) wages through nm a When profit | ee arena ve Gon 
Fe anal e., : |Charge of arrangements were! )ocsnerity creater th V-J}: & protit | arbitrarily and at a loss to the , 
regulation as a substitute fer. in-| ygoccrs Gurney and Keelips | prosperity greater an on |is withheld from money at risk | ..9nom 
dustrial warfare. Despite the op- fo4 me el Ry = or the * | by governmental decree, the jobs | ~ i 3 
sition of laber and of most .of 1 Bae ion, whicn oug Oo be creating | j Ss ce i in- | ; F : | 
eee this road appears to. be E. H. Martin & Co. Formed prosperity and wealth for all, suf- | eee cone ra thy 4 as the in Holding of Price Line Fails ‘ 
inviting since the sign post says ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex.—-Ed-|fers convulsions and multiplies | The OPA attack on profit is im- ; 
the road leads to the protection| ward H. Martin has formed E..H.|shortages because the Adminis- | The Right to Profit | practical and irresponsible. Wash- s 
of ithe vublic interest and to in-| Martin & Co. with offices in the | tration has abandoned equity and | The right ¢ ll at a fai fi ington admits that its plans to < 
dustrial peace. Closer serutiny,| Franciscan Hotel to engage in the | justice.. It has become partisan.|._ ‘ a — ~ po at a fair profit) hold the price line have failed ; 
however, reveals the road biocks, | securities business. For the past | Washington’s subservience to CIO | ¢° US, WcSima® al to our economic within the past month, Congress , 
detours and land slides which| four years Mr. Martin has been|is now clear. The path toward | 5/0" oat Oe She: TIE ee at has heard official testimony o1 
make that road virtually impas-| serving in the U. S. Army. Prior | collectivism which it implies is | oar pay f ithe expected rise in the cost ol ‘ 
sable. The other fork of the road| thereto he was with Fairman & | now plain. |. The greatest contribution that | living. Stabilization Director , 
goes the way of iabor-manage-|Co. of Los Angeles. | Every American should be con- | Ameri€an industry gives to the | Bowles hoped it would not rise t 
ment conferences, voluntary 'cerned about this unwilling prog- | Postwar period is its solvency. Ex- | over 5%. Reconversion Director t 
agreements, the development of h M . -, |ress toward a Government-con- | cept industry remain solvent, em- Snyder said the rise might be be- Y 
the institutional aspects of collec- Thomas Marsalis to Admit trolled national economy. For in- | Ployees will be fewer or none. A tween 5 and 10%. Chairman Ec- c 
tive bargainine. and the use of| Charles Edward Lucke, Jr., will | stance, freedom for profits: In the | busted business provides neither | cles of the Federal Reserve Board 1 
voluntary arbitration procedures.| be admitted to partnership in|CIO-US Steel wage dispute, even | 800ds nor jobs. There are 2,700,- | started his estimated cost of living : 
It takes effort and intelligence,| Thomas Marsalis & Co., 11 Wall|the OPA finally admitted that |900 business establishments in | rise at 10%. If subsidies are taken 1 
self-restraint and goodwill to| Street, New York City, members| wages enter into the costs of | this country which have only one | off, an additional 8% would be 
travel that road, but it seems to| of the New York Stock Exchange,| goods. Under its newest plan, to three employees, or are individ- added to living costs. Actually. \ 
. gO somewhere. Voluntarism in on May Ist. the OPA intends that increases in | Ual businesses with no paid em-| the 8% is being paid, but hidden. 
ployees. OPA overlooks the fact | The American Meat Institute has 
= that, at this smallest level of busi- |testified that the black market : 
aess, the profit is the business- | plus subsidies was costing the ‘ 
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man’s living. It is his wage—his | consumers $2,000,000,000 a year 
subsistence. Cut down his profit | above ceiling prices. Mr. Bowles 
and you cut him down. There is | advocates more and more subsidies 
no natural line of demarcation be-| for food and other agricultural 
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tween small business, medium 
and big. According to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce classification, 
however, small business in 1939 
gave eight million jobs and pro- 
duced 43 billions of goods and 
services. The small manufactur- 
ers are nine times as numerous as 
medium and big manfacturers 
combined. 
has overlooked the massive im- 
portance of small business. Big 
business crowds the headlines. 
Small business makes our nation. 


Importance of Small Business 
The social significance of small 
| business goes far beyond its eco- 
‘nomic aspects. It is the means 





'of expression and development of 


| the individual possessed of enter- 
prise. It is enterprise which had 
no advantage of wealth of any 
/kind exeept as it created wealth. 


It began in the ambitions of small 


folk trying to succeed. The small 


_ businessman pays as he goes. His 


investment is much more in work- 
|Ing capital than in surplus. 
had a large surplus, he would not 
| be a small businessman. 
Washington gives no indication 
of understanding the effect of the 
| profit-squeeze on the small busi- 
|nessman. With the profit-squeeze, 


_the curtain for small business is 


/quick. The small business) is the 
inew Forgotten Man. He will be 
the first casualty of the new 


The Administration | 


If he | 


| products supposedly under price 
|ceilings. Thereby he makes them 
cost more, but the public is sup- 
posed to think otherwise, because 
the advances show up as taxes 
or borrowings instead of directly 
on the price ticket. 


| Profit Control Leads to Statism 


OPA does not deal with infla- 
tion, except to accelerate it. It 
deals only with the symptoms 0! 
inflation, by hiding them. These 
zealots of the new order who have 
‘turned -price control. into profit 
control know only too well that 
profit is what distinguishes pr)- 
| vate enterprise from socialism. It 
is what makes private enterprise 
go. The domestic economic policy 
lof the Administration, if there | 
any, therefore leads directly to the 
statism that our sons and nephews 
fought to destroy in all parts oi 
the world. Getting rid of OPA 
right now and cutting down Gov- 
ernment deficit spending. are the 
two big steps we must take 
realize the primary objective ©! 
economic freedom. In fiseal po! 
icy, the magnitude of the natio ial 
‘debt requires that it not be e!- 
larged. OPA ceilings should } 
put on the production of debt an“ 
taken off the production 
goods. 





Runaway Inflation 


OPA has not stopped nue 
It is only trying to conceal infla 
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Vwe_ 


tion from the people. We are still 
in the first stage of.inflation. We 
must avoid the second, or run- 
away, stage. Runaway inflation, 
the second dangerous stage, can 
be averted by a few principal 
-afeguards, and you can help. One 
f tnese principal safeguards is 
all-out production, which the OPA 
hinders. Another safeguard 
against inflation is a labor policy 
that requires an increase of pro- 
duction equal to all increases of 
wages. 
End Deficit Financing 


The safeguard which I wish 
here to emphasize, however, is to 
end deficit financing. Deficit 
financing creates money, credit 
and purchasing power without 
producing the goods and services 
which alone can validate that 
money. OPA has not. stoppea 
inflation. .OPA is a camouflage 
operation to hide the facts ot 
Government weaknesses in its fis- 
cal policy. Sooner or later, this 
hidden inflation has to be faced 
by the American consumer in the 
prices of the goods he buys. Mr. 
Bowles admits that whenever 
price controls are taken off, this 
hidden inflation will cause prices 
to rise. NAM’s position is that 
the sooner the bad news of infla- 
tion is revealed to the people, and 
the sooner we get back to free and 
full competitive production and 
pricing, the sooner the danger of 
runaway inflation will be re- 
moved. 

Inflation is not something to talk 
about only in terms of the billions 
of dollars that the nation owes in 
debt. It must be talked about in 
terms of what is owed by the peo- 
ple who pay for government. The 
people can’t pass the debt along. 
They are the end of the line. The 
Government debt overhangs your 
job, your chattels and whatever 
Savings that you have. The policy 
of deficit financing levies its cost 
against your living and your fu- 
ture. 

Deficit financing reduces the 
value of every insurance policy by 
reducing the purchasing power of 
the money. Deficit financing goes 
through your safe deposit box and 
reduces the values in it without 
opening the box. Deficit financing 
reduces the value of every savings 
bank deposit without changing 
the credits in your bank book. 
Deficit financing reduces the 
value of the money in your pocket 
while you hold it, without chang- 
ing the numerals on the folding 
money or the figures on your 
coins. Deficit financing robs all 
the elderly who on the sunset side 
of life depend on fixed incomes on 
annuities, and who lack the 
strength to reenter the ranks of 
workers. Deficit financing reduces 
the values of trusts for old and 
young, for retirement or for edu- 
cation. Deficit financing, in peace- 
time, is a device to give gifts to 
pressure groups at the expense of 
all the people. It is a selfish plan 
to enjoy privileges and immuni- 
ties in the present at the expense 
of our children and grandchildren 
in the future. Deficit financing is 
an invasion of the purchasing 
power of the poor. It reduces the 
amount of groceries the house- 
wife can purchase by increasing 
their prices. Deficit financing 
raises the costs of shoes and 
clothing by increasing the costs of 
the farmer who supplies cotton, 
wool and leather. Deficit financ- 
ing invalidates the wage increases 
of labor by reducing the purchas- 
ing power of the money with 
Which the increases are paid. 
Deficit financing menaces the se- 
curity of all Civil Service em- 
Ployees, of all white-collar work- 
©rs who function as servants in all 
parts of the economy but not as 
pressure groups. 


Balance the Budget 


The Government should get a_ 
realistic plan to balance the budg- 
€t. Until it is balanced, we can- 
not sweep back the rising tide of 
inflation. The National Associa- 
Ucn of Manufacturers believes 





that a $20 billion budget, includ- 


ing debt reduction, will be ade- 
quate to serve the nation. Federal 
spending must be reduced if we 
are to amortize the debt of over 
$275 billion with which this na- 
tion is burdened. We must stop 
adding to the debt now: not five 
years hence. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, pay their debts only when 
they plan to do so. Meanwhile, 
the only way to handle the Gov- 
ernment debt is to expand the 
economy to fit the debt. We might 
well use at home the fiscal policy 
exported to Tokyo. 

In January, General Douglas 
MacArthur required the Japanese 
Government to follow a correct 
fiscal policy. He required the 
Japanese Government to do in 
Japan what our own Administra- 
tion must do in America if run- 
away inflation is to be prevented. 
The Allied Command demanded 
that deficit financing cease, and 
added this order: 

“The Japanese Government must 
cut expense to the minimum; 

“Deficits must be financed from 
the savings of the Japanese peo- 
ple—or from actual bank de- 
posits rather than from newly 
printed currency; 


“The Japanese Government 
must’ refrain from selling to the 
Bank of Japan or other banks hy- 
pothetical obligations demanding 
in exehange actual circulating 
currency.” 


MacArthur’s fiscal policy for 
Japan is a plan for solvency. It 
should be the plan for America. . 


Believes in America 


Your speaker helieves in Amer- 
ica. He is confident about its final 
future. He does not speak as a 
partisan. 

Congress now considers meas- 
ures which will determine our fu- 
iture freedom. If your liberties are 
further reduced, your indifference 
contributes to their reduction. 


‘Here you still express and prac- 


tice the liberties that made 
America great. Every citizen of 


‘Georgia has the courage of his 


convictions and exercises by tra- 
dition the independence of free 
men. It is imperative that the 
people of Georgia demand the end 
of OPA on June 30, 1946, to end 
the production slow-down and 


_prevent further inflation. The cit- 


izens of Georgia live within their 
means. You want your Adminis- 
tration to reduce its debt and pay 
its bills, as you must do. Well, 
why not stand up in the bold 
and courageous Southern manner 
and say so. Mr. Truman says this 
is the year of decision. This na- 
tion can’t wait a year. By slow 
degrees, through OPA and other 
Government restrictions, your 
liberties are being lost. By gov- 
ernmental policy you are being 
dispossessed of your goods and 
chattels through inflation. Here in 
Georgia the spirit of individu- 
alism still prevails; here the fierce 
flame of liberty. still burns 
brightly. Men and women of 
Georgia, your decision to regain 
your freedom must be made now. 


April 3 Most Productiv 
On Curb Exchange 


April 3 proved to be the most 
productive day since 1937 for the 
New York Curb Exchange in the 
matter of new and additional list- 
ings, with applications for a total 
of 17 issues approved. The an- 
nouncement of this by the Curb 
Exchange went on to say—of the 
total 8 are original listings bring- 
ing 6 new common and two new 
preferred stock issues to the Curb 
Exchange floor, while 9 are list- 
ings of additional shares of com- 
mon stock issues already traded 
there..Approval of these listings 
adds approximately 4,620,000 com- 
mon shares and 140,000 preferred 








|shares to the grand total of shares 


presently admitted to trading on 
the Curb Exchange. Admission to 
dealings of the shares approved 
for listing will be announced at a 
later date pending effectiveness 
of registrations under the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934. 


(Continued from page 1928) 
The voting as to coverage of 
domestic workers just fell short 
of the two-thirds vote required 
to create Chamber policy. 
Although the National Chamber 
has not passed upon extension of 
coverage to the self-employed, 
the Social Security Committee of 
yee Chamber has agreed as fol- 
OWS: 


Under a _ comprehensive 
scheme applying to ali occupiea 
persons, the self-employed are 
in principle not less entitled to 
coverage than those who are 
working for others. In the past, 
we have felt it wise to defer ex- 
tension to the self-employed be- 
cause of practical difficulties 
that seemed to be much greater 
In many cases than for em- 
ployed groups. The Calhoun 
Report, after ably exploring the 
various complexities, suggested 
that the OASI plan be extended 
to include the self-employed 
who earn $500 or more in any 
year. That suggestion for a lim- 
ited extension impresses us as 
one whieh should remove many 
of the practical initial difficul- 
ties of including all the self- 
employed. If it is adopted, the 
resulting experience should 
show whether or not a further 
extension is practical. 


Veterans’ Wage Credits 

The Chamber’s policy with re- 
spect to OASI protection for vet- 
erans states: 

For discharged veterans. of 
World War II, legislation is fa- 
vored which will protect them 
under Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance in such a way that 
their period of service will not 
result in any diminution of 
credits. 


Total and Permanent Disability 


The Chamber’s policy with re- 
spect to this point states: 

For workers totally and per- 
manently disabled at or after 
age 55, a system of benefit pay- 
ments, calculated on a_ basis 
consistent with that for the Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance 
benefits, should be provided. 


It is recognized that as workers 
approach old age the probability 
of becoming permanently disabled 
increases. The effeet of total and 








The Expansion of Social Security 


permanent disability is usually to, sider the advisability of appuint- 
increase living costs while elimi- | ing jointly with the Senate Fi- 
nating earned income. | nance Committee, a committee of 
It is undoubtedly true that the|experts to make recommenda- 
lower the eligibility age for any | tions on the technical issues in- 
permanent disability benefits, the | volved in financing, benefit for- 
greater is the incentive to get on mula, and other related questions 
the benefit rolls and thus the cost | involving costs and benefits. 
of the program increases unnec- 


penese: a ee See the | Conclusion 
amber feels that the eligibility | 
age should not be lower than 25. | Thece is. genesal agreement. hat 


That age would provide for a | the ultimate tax rate of 6% on 
large portion of premature super- | oe gr Peele tye gh. a 
ee op egy Hy rs SRane - -Fovewals | ema yet ane is some pressure 
cou e used for determining to- | ’, sos . ne 
tal permanent disability benefits | oa iggy speed eg ap ~yw 
echt a pg old-age | Federal budget and the pressures 
A noe nn : "5 for spending tax monies, your 
Leads me hee y number of our! Committee will continually be 
embers feel, however, that it| confronted with the problem of 
might be better to approach the | raising adequate revenues not 
objective of disability protection | only for social security but also 
through the old age assistance | for other purposes. The “Economist” 
program and restrict the total) (London) for February 6, 1946, a 
aw benefits to a needs 'journal considerably left of center, 
aa |in discussing the socialist Parlia- 
‘ment social security proposals, 
which incidently provide a 
weekly retirement benefit of only 
$5.20, has the following to say: 


“The country can perhaps af- 
ford social security. It can per- 
haps afford educational expan- 
sion. It can perhaps afford a 
national health service. It can 
perhaps afford to build 400,000 
houses a year of more expensive 
design. It can perhaps afford to 
do without its overseas invest- 
ments. It can perhaps afford to 
pay interest on a loan from 
America. It can perhaps afford 
to draft a million and a half 
more workers into the export 
industries. It can perhaps af- 
ford armed forces three times 
as large, with five times as 
much equipment as before the 
war. It can perhaps afford to 
pay twice as much for its coal. 
It can perhaps afford shorter 
hours and higher wages all 
round. Each of these, regarded 
by itself, it can perhaps afford. 
But can it afford them all to- 
gether?” 


This reasoning is adaptable to 
our own situation and we com- 
mend it for your consideration as 


Benefit Structure 


Unquestionably with the pas- 
sage of time and accumulation of 
experience the benefit formula 
has shown some defects. While 
the Chamber has not concerned 
itself with the intricate details of 
the benefit formula, there is some 
recognition among businessmen 
that reconsideration is called for. 
Some feel that the $15 earnings 
limitation might be raised to $25 
or $30 and that under a compre- 
hensive OASI program, including 
the self-employed and other 
groups now excluded, there is 
some merit in the abolition of any 
earnings test after age 70. Whether 
a majority would favor reducing 
the qualifying age for women to 
60 is not known. 

There is little or no sentiment 
for raising the maximum benefit | 
above $85, and there is a belief 
that the $10 present minimum, 
while very low, will become pro- 
gressively of less and less signifi- 
cance with the mere passage of 
time. 

Businessmen generally favor the 
financing of the program through 
joint contributions. 

Your committee is to be highly 
commended for having originated 
the Calhoun report, “Issues in So- - : & 
cial Security.” Since this report > bata develop m camprenensive ay 
makes few specific recommenda- construction of the entire social 
tions, it might still be wise to con- | security program. 
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The market was remarkably unconcerned over the wage in- 
creases awarded the non-operating brotherhoods and three of the 
five operating brotherhoods by arbitration boards last week. The 
trainmen and engineers had refused to arbitrate and the dispute with 
those two brotherhoods is being studied by a fact-finding panel 
appointed by President Truman. Their report is expected some time 
around the middle of this month.+*— —— 
Meantime, it is impossible to say | pay-roll taxes. Applying the 16 
definitely just how much the in-| cents an hour increase only to the 
creased wages are going to cost|categories to which it was 
the railroads. It is obvious, how- | awarded it works out to somewhat 
ever, that the added burden will 'more than 19%. If the trainmen 
be heavier than had generally| and engineers receive a similar 
been expected and that to a num-| percentage increase rather than a 
ber of roads the raise, super-| straight 16 cents an hour the ag- 
imposed on higher material and gregate costs to the railroads will 
fuel costs, will present a very| probably top 20%, including the 
serious problem. higher pay-roll taxes. At the 

The arbitration boards awarded | same time the railroads will be 
increases of 16 cents an hour all| called upon to absorb materially 
along the line. Applied to the higher prices for materials and 
average straight time hourly wage | fuel. 
in the industry in 1945 this would Railroad earnings during the 
work out to just about 18%. This| first two months of 1946 in most 
will be increased to about 19% | instances made very sorry com- 
by the accompanying boost in| parisons with results for the like 
1945 interval. This is particularly 
true when comparisons are made 
of operating results before Fed- 
eral income taxes. The carriers 
have been displaying their char- 
_acteristic inability to control costs 
| quickly when revenues begin to 
fall substantially. Except in one 
| or two minor instances the Jan- 
'uary and February reports did 
not include any reserves against 
impending wage increases. These 
|inecreases are retroactive to the 
beginning of the year. It is ex- 
pected that most of the roads will 
charge the full wage increase for 
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Productions the first quarter of the year to 
| March operations. If so, the quar- 
Common 'ter reports will present the first 


truly accurate picture of 1945- 
1946 year-to-year operating per- 
formances. There is no question 
but that they will make sad read- 
ing. 

The consensus is that the rail- 
roads will get some freight rate 





Pacific Airmotive 
Common 





relief and there have recently 
been some comments to the effect 
that this relief would be forth- | 
coming quite quickly. The logic | 
of the question is all against the | 
likelihood of any important rate | 


|inereases for many months, with | 
the best bet being well into the| 


| 
| 





Fall. It is considered likely that | 
the request for freight rate in- 
creases will not even be filed 
until the fact-finding panel hear- 
ing the cases of the trainmen and 
engineers has issued its report 
and the full effect of those in- 
creases can be appraised. The ICC 
will then have to hold extensive 
hearings in various parts of the 
country, particularly if the rate 
increase is to be of any significant 
proportions. As adequate notice 
of the hearings will have to be 
given, it seems doubtful if the 
hearings themselves will even get 
under way before June. Even 
after the ICC has authorized rate 
increases there will be a lapse of 
30 days before they can become 
effective. 

In the light of existing condi- 
tions it seems doubtful if any 
blanket increase in freight rates 
can be looked for. This belief is 
bolstered by the fact that since 
the end of the war the Commis- 
sion has ordered various reduc- 
tions in already existing rates. 
These ordered reductions included 
rates on anthracite coal shipped to 
New York Harbor points, bitu- 
minous coal rates between certain 
points, and specific live stock 
rates. Also, it seems probable that 
there will be considerable pres- 
sure against increasing freight 
rates on agricultural products, and 
particularly grains, in view of 
famine conditions throughout the 
world. 


All in all, it must be recognized 
that the general railroad earnings 
picture for at least the current 
year is decidedly drab. Except 
for the possibility of tax carry- 
backs, which are impossible to 
measure at this time, there is a 
feeling among many rail men 
that many roads, including New 
York Central; Erie; Lehigh Val- 
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ley; Lackawanna; Baltimore &| 
Ohio: Chicago & Eastern Illinois; | 
Katy, etc., may have difficulty in| 
showing any earnings at all on| 
their common stocks this year. 
Such a prospect is hardly calcu- 
lated to support any great degree 
of speculative enthusiasm. 





Brooklyn Chapter of NACA | 


Holds Plant Visitation ; | 
A. M. F. Pinspotter Viewed | 


On Wednesday evening, April | 
3, members of the Brooklyn | 
Chapter of the National Associa- | 
tion of Cost Accountants and its | 
friends were the guests of the | 
American Machine & Foundry 
Company at its plant in Brooklyn. 
A feature of the evening was the 
demonstration of one of the com- 


pany’s latest developments, the 
AMF Automatic Pinspotter. This 
new device revolutionizes the 


sport of bowling, for many years 
the oldest and most popular of 
participant sports. It makes for 
increased frequency of play and 
greater enthusiasm for the game, 
since it operates as fast as the 
player wishes to bowl and goes 
through hour after hour of play 
with utmost precision. 

The company specializes in 
such types of machines as bread 
wrapping devices, cigar making 
equipment, dough mixers, cig- 
arette machines and other special 
devices. 

Following a tour through the 
different cost centers of the com- 
pany’s plant, refreshments were 
served and George Ingalls, AMF 
Controller, and President of the 
Brooklyn Chapter, addressed the 
members on some of the account- 
ing problems which arise in a 
multiple product machinery in- 
dustry. 
Chapter 


with the 


Foundry Company who served on 
the visitation committee answer- 
ing questions along the tour were: 
John A. Lacey, Director of Pub- 
licity for the Chapter; Francis 


members’ associated 
American Machine & 


Tennessee Gas Securs, 
Offered to Public 


A nationwide group of 64 un- 


|derwriters headed by Stone , 
Webster Securities Corp. and 
White, Weld & Co., on April 9 


offered to the public securities of 
Tennessee Gas & Transmission 
Co., priced at more than $55,909 - 
000. The offering comprises $35 _ 
000,000 first mortgage pipe my 
bonds, 2%4% series due 

priced at 101'2 and accrued jn 
terest, to yield 2.65% to maturity: 
100,000 shares of 4.10% cumula. 
tive preferred stock, (par $109) 
priced at $106 per share and ac- 
crued dividends, to yield 3.87¢, 
and 484,444 shares of common 
stock (par $5), priced at $19.75 
per share. 

Of the 484,444 shares of com- 
mon stock being offered, 350,009 
are new shares being issued by 
the company and 134,444 are out- 
standing shares being sold by 
certain stockholders. 


Net proceeds to be received by 
the company from this financing 
together with $10,000,000 to be 
received on a bank loan, will be 
applied to the redemption of its 
outstanding funded debt consist- 
ing of $34,525,000 of first mortgage 
3% bonds due 1965; to the re- 
demption of 75,000 outstanding 
shares of 5% cumulative prefer- 
red stock, and to the repayment 
of an outstanding 2% bank loan 
in the amount of $15,000,000. The 
balance of such proceeds, after 
deducting expenses, is estimated 
at $2,640,000, which will be added 
to the general funds of the com- 
pany. 

In October, 1944, the company 
completed the construction of a 
1,265-mile natural gas transmis- 
sion pipe line extending from the 
Stratton-Agua Dulce field near 
Corpus Christi, Texas, into West 
Virginia where deliveries of na- 
‘tural gas are now being made 
under long-term contracts to the 
company’s two principal custom- 
ers, United Fuel Gas Co. and 


line 
1966. 





MacCauley; Raymond C. Morse; 
William A. Lentz, factory man- 
ager; Frank Maslan and others. 





Throckmorton Resumes 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—How- 
ard Throckmorton is again acting 
as a securities dealer from offices 
in the Van Nuys Building. Mr. 
Throckmorton for many years was 


active as an individual dealer but | 


has recently been acting as ad- 
ministrator of estates and guard- 
ian by court appointment. 


Hope Natural Gas Co. _ Since 
|March 1, 1946, the system has 
| delivered in excess of an average 
of 270,000,000 cu. ft. of natural 
|gas per day. 

| Upon completion of the present 
financing the company will have 
outstanding $35,000,000 of 2°4% 
bonds due 1966; a $10,000,000 bank 
‘loan bearing interest at 2%, due 
| 1948-56; 100,000 shares of 4.10% 
cumulative preferred stock, and 
2,100,000 shares of common stock. 
For the twelve months ended 
Dec. 31, 1945, the company’s 
operating revenues amounted to 


| $14,310,639. 
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Cheaper Money 
In Britain 


(Continued from page 1926) 


sffected largely with the aid of an 
retest of the floating debt, 
though in this respect the Treas- 
ury subordinates its cheap money 
policy to anti-inflation considera- 
tions. It aims at neutralizing some 
of the new purchasing power put 
into circulation through the budg- 
etary deficit, by inducing the pub- 
lic to subscribe to medium-term 
Government loans. As far as long- 
term loans and irredeemables are 
concerned, however, the market 
is kept in short supply. The 
amount of the available stock is 
limited, and the Treasury is not 
going to increase it. 
~ In order to induce investors to 
compete for the limited supply, 
the Treasury: is endeavoring to 
discourage a rise in industrial 
common stocks. To that end, Mr. 
Dalton repeatedly expressed his 
wish that corporations should ab- 
stain from increasing their divi- 
dends. This request has lately 
been disregarded in a number of 
instances, and the Chancellor 
warned the City that, should there 
be many more increases of divi- 
dends, he would have to take steps 
to prevent them. Whether this 
will be done through an outright 
prohibition to raise dividends, or 
through a tax on dividend in- 
creases, it remains to be seen. 

The Government has many 
other means at its disposal to dis- 
courage a boom. The é€ver-pres- 
ent threat of nationalization goes 
a long way toward deterring in- 
vestors from buying industrial 
common stocks; for there is no 
means of knowing how fair will 
be the compensation paid by the 
Government to stockholders. The 
continued existence of powers to 
interfere with enterprise by fix- 
ing prices, allocating raw mate- 
vials, ete., and the prospects of 
higher wages also tend to discour- 
age many investors from buying 
common stocks. There is, there- 
fore, a very large amount of funds 
seeking investment which com- 
petes for the existing amount of 
long-term Government loans. 

The question is, what will hap- 
pen if, as a result of the commit- 
ments assumed through the ac- 
ceptance of the Bretton Woods 
Agreement, it should become nec- 
essary to defend sterling against 
an adverse trend after a refusal 
by the Fund to authorize a devalu- 
ation. A reversal of the cheap 
money policy might then become 
unavoidable, Will the Govern- 
ment decide to abandon the pol- 
icy it has been popularizing by 
every means at its disposal? Or 
will it choose by preference to 
withdraw from the International 
Monetary Fund? 


Agricultural School 
For Bankers at Cornell 


An agricultural school for bank- 
ers, the first of its kind ‘in the na- 
tion, it is stated, will be conducted 
at Cornell University next sum- 
mer by the New York State Bank- 
ers Association in cooperation 
with the New York State College 
of Agriculture. Fifty country 
bank loan officers, comprising the 
school’s first student. body, will 
arrive on the campus on Aug. 12. 
For six days the bankers will live 
in student quarters, attend lec- 
tures and classes, and. go on super- 
vised field trips as part of an in- 
tensive course in farm manage- 
ment, land classification and use, 
soils and fertilizers, crop produc- 
tion, animal husbandry, dairy 
management, fruit growing, poul- 
try management, and gardening 
and vegetable crops. 

The school’s purpose, as ex- 
pressed in a prospectus the Bank- 
ers Association is sending ite 799 
member banks, is “to make avail- 
able to bankers up-to-d>t- § - 
mation about farm management 
which will equip them to render 








improved service to their farm|said on March 30. “New York 
customers.” /ranks eleventh in the nation in 
On a typical school day the!the value of its farm products. 
banker-students will visit farms| More than 50 of the State’s 62 
where they will witness demon-|counties are agricultural, and 
Strations of soil testing, erosion! nearly 500 of our 709 commercial 
control, dairy and poultry man-!| banks are farm-lending institu- 
agement, and other farm opera-|tions. The Bankers School of 
tions. They will also attend semi-| Agriculture is an outgrowth of a 
nars at which country bank oper-| series of four two-day farm credit 
ation, farmer-bankers relations,| schools conducted by the New 
and similar topics will be dis-| York State Bankers Association 
cussed. |during the war years,” he said. 
“A majority of the New York/ “It is the Association’s hope that 
banks place heavy emphasis on | it will be a step in creating a gen- 
service to farmers, because of the | eration of country bankers better 
important role of agriculture in| equipped than their predecessors 
our State’s economy,” Albert L.| to serve farmers and to help keep 
Muench, Secretary of the New | agriculture financially sound.” 
York State Bankers Association, The school’s curriculum will in- 





'clude courses in farm manage- }the black market, the United 
;ment, agronomy, dairying, fruit; Press reported from Washington. 
}growing, vegetable growing, poul- | The order, it was stated, applies to 
| try management, and agricultural | slaughterers who exceed ceilings 


}economics taught by members of | py an average of more than 2%. 


the Cornell University faculty. | os “e 

|Those exceeding ceilings by less 
i'than 2% will be penalized on a 
sliding scale. 





‘New OPA Drive Against 
The OPA has announced its in- 


| Meat Black Market ‘tention of moving against illegiti- 


| President Truman, on March 22, | mate operations of what it de- 
}signed_ legislation providing an | scribes as “fly-by-night, get-rich- 
pextra $1,600,000 for the Office of | quick” slaughterers who are said 
rive piememnery: ich yank ae abe | to have recently entered the field 
a - . 7 is oes ° ia . 
‘tions in meat. Meanwhile, the | and with their disregard for price 


:OPA had ordered subsidies with-| ceilings are keeping meat from 
pheld from siaughterers dealing in legitimate slaughterers. 








Norfolk and Western Railway Company 


SUMMARY OF FIFTIETH ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1945 


Railway Operating Revenues decreased $14,736,000, or 9.23 per 
cent., under 1944. Railway Operating Expenses increased. $9,212,000, 
or 10.27 per cent. Balance of Income, after deducting Sinking and 
Reserve Funds Appropriations, increased $494,000. In 1944 there was 
a non-recurring charge of $7,930,000 representing miscellaneous 
appropriations account Excess Profits tax post-war credits for 1942- 
1944. After deducting dividends on Adjustment Preferred Stock, the 
balance remaining, $21,799,000, was equivalent to $15.50 per share 
of Common Stock held by the public. 


Condensed Income Statement 


Comparison Per 
1945 with 1944 Cent. 
Railway Operating Revenues__--...~--.--- $144,863,518.76 — $14,735,516.27 . 9.23 



































Railway Operating Expenses (See Note 1)_. 98,924,453.32 + 9,211,619.43 1027 
Net Revenue from Railway Operations. _- $45,939,065.44 — $23,947,135.70 . 34.27 
Railway Tax Accruals: : . 

Féderal __--- $33,054,828.29 

Less: Credit ; 

(See Note 2) 6,131,000.00 
$26,923,828.29 
State, County and Local...  5,714,036.36 
32,637,864.65 — 19,037,167.00 36.84 
Railway Operating Incomé —__--_--_-------~- $13,301,200.79 -—- $4,909,968.70 26.96 
Rent Income—Equipment and Joint Facili- 

IRIOB INNS cgcmenendaocnecgcdandicoehaka 9.466,216.59 + 1,733,851.98 22.42 
Net Railway Operating Income___..__----- $22,767,417.38 -— $3,176,116.72 12.24 
Non-Operating Income (See Note 3)__---_-~- 2,989,510.96 — 4,046.817.56 57.51 
ee SOO Socks pen dnceeBieadickedd $25,756,928.34 — $7,222,934.28 21.90 
Deductions from Total Income: 

Interest on Funded Debt__-.-..-..____-- $2,106,008.26 — $7,625.02 .36 

Caen DOO oss. nc tied dak 117,240.23 — 1,467.27 1.24 

$2,223,248.49 — $9,092.29 41 








$7,213,841.99 . 23.46 
222,718.88 35.24 
7,930,482.30 100.00 


De: NN = 5 eA os esd i citntoinnets $23,533,679.85 — 
Sinking and Reserve Funds—Appropriations 854,756.50 + 
Miscellaneous Appropriations (See Note 4)_ _— 





I Ne 
Dividends on Adjustment Preferred Stock— 
$4.00 per share : 


$22,678,923.35 + 


879,392.00 — 1,932.00 


i) 


9 
~ 








Balance Transferred to Earned Surplus... $21,799.531.35 + $495,853.43 2.33 


|W 





Gee om 
Note 1—Includes $15,319,000 balance of unaccrued amortization of defense projects 
completed prior to September 1, 1945. 


Note 2—Adjustment of Income and Excess Frofits taxes due to amortization 
charges applicable to prior years, 


oa 3—1944 included $4,810,482.30 Excess Profits tax post-war credits for 1942 
and 1943. 


Note 4—Excess Profits tax post-war credits for 1942-1944, appropriated from 
Income in 1944 and transferred to Earned Surplus in 1945. 


Condensed Earned Surplus—Unappropriated 


Credit Balance, January 1, ae es bs Eee Pe eee $193,227,316.99 
Credits: , 
Balance Transferred from Income 


$21,799,531.35 
Miscellaneous Credits 


8,427,795.08 


Total Credits 30,227,326.43 





Charges: 
Appropriation of Surplus for Dividends on Common 
Stock—$13.00 per share 
Miscellaneous Charges 


$223,454,643.42 


$18,284,279.00 
1.316,645.64 





Total Charges 19,600,924.64 





Credit Balance, December 31, 1945-._______- nas---+=-~ . $200,863.739.78 


Dividends 


Dividends were paid upon the outstanding Adjustment Preferred 
Stock at the annual rate of $4.00 per share, or $879,000. Dividends 
were paid upon the outstanding Common Stock in 1945 at the annual 
rate of $10.00 per share, and an extra dividend of $3.00 per share was 
paid March 9, 1946, out of 1945 earnings, making a total distribution 
of $13.00 per share, or $18,284,000. 


Taxes 


Railway Tax Accruals, after credit adjustments, were $32,638.000, 
a decrease of $19,037,000, or 36.84 per cent. Taxes amounted to $1,486 
for each employee, to $23 for each share of Common Stock, to 23 cents 
per dollar of Operating Revenues and to 6 per cent. of Railway Prop- 
erty Investment. Federal taxes, $26,924,000, representing 82.49 per 
cent. of all tax accruals for the year, decreased $19,083,000, or 41.48 
per cent. Included in this amount were accruals for Normal tax and 
Surtax, $14,150,000, Excess Profits tax, $9,100,000, after credit adjust- 
ments, Railroad Retirement and Unemployment Insurance taxes, 
$3,240,000, and Capital Stock tax, $405,000. The decrease in Federat 


$493,921.43 2.23.) 


» taxes was due in part to reduced revenues, but principally to adjust- 
ments resulting from revision of Federal tax legislation and accel- 
erated amortization expense charges in 1945. 


Amortization of Defense Projects 


| This Company had received authority from the Government to 
amortize, over a five-year period, expenditures totaling $33,463,000, 
incurred in connection with national defense and the war effort. Of 
this amount $17,936,000 had been charged off as of December 31, 1944. 
. Following. proclamation by the President of the United States on 
September 29, 1945, ending the emergency period, the Company ter- 
| minated the amortization period, and in 1945 charged to Operating 
Expenses $15,319,000, the unamortized balance of such emergency 
expenditures, except for facilities sold or-retired, otherwise accounted 
for, amounting to $208,000. The termination of the amortization 
period resulted in reduction of tax liabilitv of $2.246.000 for 1945 
‘and $6,131,000 for prior years, aggregating $8,377,000, which is 
'reflected in lower excess profits tax accruals for 1945. 


Reserve Fund for Taxes and Contingencies 


The Reserve Fund for Taxes and Contingencies aggregated 
$58,705,000, which is irivested in United States Government securities, 
Total taxes accrued for the year and payable in 1946 were $38,769,000, 
before credit adjustménts. ; 


Abnormal wear and tear, experienced by the Company’s prop- 
erty during the war period, and deferred improvements and expan- 
' sion of facilities will require expenditure of large sums. The reserve 
| will be used for such expenditures when critical materials and essen- 
tial manpower are available; as well as for the payment of future 
tax obligations and other contingencies. 





Financial 


The Capital Stock of the Company held by the public was $162,- 
638,500, and represented 76.29 per cent. of outstanding stock and bond 
| capitalization: On December 31, 1945, the Company’s stockholders 
numbered 13,979. 


The total Funded Debt heid by the public was $50,538,331.92, ana 
represented 23.71 per cent. of outstanding capitalization. Fixed 
charges were earned 12.04 times in 1945 and an average of 13.80 times 
‘over the last ten years. 


At the end of the year appropriations to the voluntary sinking 
| fund for retirement of direct Funded Debt and income from invest- 
ments totaled $3,014,000, and investments in securities had a market 
value of $3,177,000. 





Wage Demands 


During 1945, demands for wage increases and for revision of 
, working rules were received from organizations representing practi- 
cally all operating and non-operating employees. The demand of the 
} non-operating employees for a uniform increase of 30 cents per hour 
| is now being arbitrated in accordance with provisions of the Railway 
‘Labor Act. The operating brotherhoods demanded a wage increase 
of 25 per cent., or $2.50 per basic day, whichever is larger. Three of 
the brotherhoods agreed to arbitration under the Railway Labor Act, 
| deferring for the present the matter of working rule revisions. The 
| other two operating brotherhoods refused all proffers of arbitration, 
| broke off mediation and announced a strike effective March 11, 1946. 
| This emergency was avoided by appointment by the President of 
| the United States of a fact finding board to investigate and report 
upon the situation resulting from the demands of these brotherhoods. 
, The wage demands of the two grouns of employees, if granted, 
would increase this Company’s annual pevroll by approximately 
$16,300,000. This estimate does not include increases to any em- 
ployees in the supervisory or official classes. The rules changes, if 
, granted, in addition to interfering seriously with operation, would 
increase operating costs greatly in excess of all wage demands. 





Employees 


The average number of employees dving the year was 21,968, 
Railway Property Investment of $567.302 000 averaged $25,824 per 
employee. The Company’s total payroll for 1945 was $54,734,000, ai 
-average of $2,492 per employee. In addition to wages and salaries, 
ithe Company paid $3,796.000 for Railroad Retirement and Unemploy~ 
| ment Insurance taxes and employee Relief and Pension Funds, which 
averaged $173 per employee. 

J The Board expresses to the officers en? ~~ ~nlovees its annreciation 
‘of the continued fidelity, diligence and efficiency with which they 
have served the Company and the Nation during the year. 


W. J. JENKS, 
President. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Sixty-Fifth Annual Report of the Directors of Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Year Ended December 31, 1945 (Abridged) 


To the shareholders: 


The victorious ending of the war in Europe and in 
Asia and the partial readjustment of the Canadian 
economy to peacetime pursuits were the most significant 
factors affecting the year’s operations. Though the flow 
of freight traffic derived from war production and from 
the export of war materiel suddenly ceased, the con- 
version needs of Canadian industry, the relief and 
rehabilitation needs of devastated Europe, and the repa- 
triation of thousands of Canada’s fighting men provided 
new sources of traffic. Notwithstanding a slight decline 
in gross earnings, an all-time record volume of transpor- 
tation service was achieved by your Company. 


Net earnings from railway operations were substan- 
tially less owing to increased costs. This was partially 
offset by an improvement in other income and a reduc- 
tion in fixed charges. After providing for dividends on 
preference stock the earnings per share on ordinary 
stock amounted to $1.98 as compared with $2.21 in 1944. 


During the year the sixtieth anniversary of the com- 
pletion of your Company’s transcontinental line was 
observed, and wide recognition was accorded the signifi- 
eance of this historic event by the press and by the 
public. Glowing tributes were paid to the great services 
rendered by your Company to Canada throughout the 
years since 1885. In the successful discharge of its 
responsibilities for wartime transportation service your 
Company has lived up to its highest traditions. 


Income Account 


GObee TATOUNEE on a ei iccnc nsw win cwccndocnsogennneda $316,109,358 

Working Expenses (including taxes )-------------~-------- 280,055,024 

Fe PI iti antincbntcdnn nen acmenecetanmmeanpteinaeed $ 36,054,334 

NT CONG a a Rdetdibeiewecdenenaeswstbosesannhanet 15,106,957 
$ 51,161,291 

I SOG | incom deapind eta yemeeceni miuaietinbmmigtanteti 19,547,129 

Te TRIED: tg didlini ence on mci mogune binge Gipetingminnteame $ 31,614,162 

Dividends: 

Preference Stock 
2% paid August 1, 1945__---- $ 2,521,391 


2% payable February 1, 1946_. 2,510,109 
————§ 5,031,500 
Ordinary Stock 
3%. pated: Geteber 1, 1046... .neci..ccae 
11,731,500 
Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account. -...._- $ 19,882,662 


———s 


Profit and I.oss Account 


Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1944 


Final dividend of 3 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock, de- 
—— the earnings of the year 1944, paid March 





$251,715,008 





-- 10,050,000 


$241,665,008 
Balance of Income Account for the year ended 
SNE SS = IN 6 pemencenntecmenentsinepeninannesineines $ 19,882,662 


Portion of steamship insurance recoveries rep- 
resenting compensation for increased cost of 
tennage replacement — ..~-..........____.. 


Net exchange credit in respect of expenditures 
for new steamships and steamship insurance 
I acl icet ticinss evie Soh ecpsd nto cnsspsteeteiteonoininnanes 323,785 


21,107,820 


7 NS ie TT I RPT e te ae RE $262,772,828 

; | senor eee 

(The final dividend of 3 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock for the 

year 1945 which was declared subsequent to the end of the year and 

is payable March 30, 1946, amounting to $10,050,000, is not deducted 
from the Profit and Loss balance shown above.) 


Railway Earnings and Expenses 


Gross Earnings from the transportation of freight, pas- 
senger, and incidental railway services amounted to 
$316,109,358 in 1945. This is barely one per cent. less 
than the record earnings of 1944. 


Charges for services continued at the pre-war level 
which prevailed when price-fixing regulations were 
imposed in 1941. . 

The volume of traffic handled exceeded that carried 
by all Canadian railways in any of the immediate pre- 
war years and this accomplishment, after five years of 
-wartime stresses, emphasizes in telling fashion the effec- 
tiveness of the teamwork of your officers and employees. 


_ Working Expenses for the year totalled $280,055,024, 

and were the largest in the history of your Company. 

Payrolls charged to operating expenses were $133,592,959, 

42 cents of each dollar earned, as compared with 

41 cents in 1944. At the same time the proportion of the 

earnings dollar required for material, supplies, taxes and 
other expenses increased from 45 cents to 47 cents. _ 


' Net Earnings, as a result of the fixed level of charges 
for services and the higher costs of operation, were 


smaller, in proportion to gross earnings, than at any time 
in the past. 

The results of railway operations in 1945, compared 
with 1944, are shown in the following table: 


Increase or 





1945 1944 Decrease 

Gress Harnings.................--.- $316,109,358 $318,871,034 $2,761,676 
Working Expenses (including 

cauest eae ROD ELE SRL E 280,055,024 275,711,370 4,343,654 
Set in cccnctiihawoder $ 36,054,334 $ 43,159,664 $7,105,330 
Expense ratios: 

DE SN cade nen nan 88.59 % 86.46% 2.13 

I BONG no ciecincene ence 81.66 % 78.92% 2.74 


Freight Earnings accounted for $227,707,486, or 72% of 
the gross earnings, a reduction of $5,410,987 from last 
year’s all-time record. Approximately one-half of this 
reduction was in the earnings from grain and grain 
products. The wheat crop on the Prairies, estimated to 
be 280 million bushels, was considerably below the 1944 
harvest of 390 million bushels, and grain loadings on 
your Company’s western lines dropped 44 million bushels. 
This was offset to some extent by a greatly increased 
all rail movement of grain from the Lakehead and 
Georgian Bay ports to St. Lawrence and Atlantic coast 
ports. 


The virtual cessation of the manufacture of war sup- 
plies in the last half of the year had the effect of lower- 
ing the general level of productive operations throughout 
the Dominion, with the result that revenues from traffic 
other than grain also showed a decrease. 


A total of 54,822,012 tons of freight was carried an 
average distance of 497 miles—bringing ton miles for 
the year to more than 27,251 millions. The average rev- 
enue received for hauling one ton a distance of one mile 
was 0.83 cents, a decline of 0.02 cents from the previous 
year. In the decade prior to the war the average revenue 
per ton mile was 0.97 cents. 


Passenger Earnings slightly exceeded those of 1944 and 
accounted for $56,854,297, or 18% of the gross earnings. 
The repatriation of service personnel and other military 
movements crowded into the last half of the year fre- 
quently necessitated drastic curtailment in sleeping car 
and other accommodation ordinarily available to the 
public. Civilian travel as a result declined substantially. 
A total of 17,740,684 passengers was carried an average 
distance of 162 miles. The average revenue received per 
passenger mile was 1.97 cents, compared with 1.94 cents 
in 1944 and 1943. 


Other Earnings amounted to $31,547,575, or 10% of 
gross earnings, and they exceeded those of the previous 
year by $2,105,144. Revenues from sleeping and dining 
car operations were higher than ever before due prin- 
cipally to the magnitude of the demand for such services 
in connection with the movement of servicemen return- 
ing to their homes all across Canada. The number of 
meals served on your passenger trains reached a new 
high mark, averaging over 12,300 daily throughout the 
year. There was also an increase in the volume of 
express service rendered. 


Maintenance Expenses, consisting principally of expen- 
ditures for repairing and renewing track, structures, 
motive power and rolling stock totalled $118,155,208, or 
37 cents of every dollar of railway earnings. This pro- 
portion was the same as for the previous year. 


The abnormally heavy use of your Company’s facili- 
ties and equipment throughout the year, together with 
shortages of labour and material, particularly in the 
summer months, made it impossible to maintain them 
to the accepted standard of pre-war condition. Provision 
in the amount of $5,250,000 was made in the year’s 
accounts for maintenance which was necessarily deferred. 


There were expended on the maintenance of roadway, 
bridges and buildings 36,628,000 man-hours of labour in 
1945. The work performed included the placing in track 
of 1,609,177 treated and 1,556,228 untreated ties and the 
laying of 609 miles of new rail. The Sperry detector 
car, which is used in the examination of rails for hidden 
defects, covered 8,747 miles of track. Ballasting opera- 
tions were again at a restricted level, only 750 thousand 
cubic yards of gravel ballast being applied. The unusu- 
ally severe snow conditions which were encountered 
in the early portion of 1945 saddled maintenance expenses 
with heavy charges and the snow plow mileage exceeded 
that operated in 1944 by 60%. 


During the year 39,756,000 man-hours of labour were 
expended on the maintenance of rolling stock. Heavy 
repairs were given to 750 locomotives and 28,117 freight 


train cars. Passenger train cars given general over- 
hauling totalled 1,157. 


As part of the policy of continually improving the 
standard of equipment when units are shopped for 
repairs, stabilized trucks were applied to 215 refrigerator 
cars; arch bar truck frames on 1,541 freight cars were 
revlaced by cast steel truck frames; and the braking 
systems on 1,457 freight cars were renewed with air 
braking of modern design. Generator direct drives were 
installed on 62 passenger cars to replace belt-drives. 


Transportation Expenses amounted to $114,725.36) 
taking 36 cents of every railway dollar earned as com- 
pared with 35 cents in 1944. The allowance of holidays 
with pay to employees in the running trades became 
effective during the year for the first time. Higher 
prices for locomotive fuel added approximately $800,000 
to expenses. 


Notwithstanding the severe winter weather encoun- 
tered at the beginning of the year and the frequent 
recurrence of adverse operating conditions in connection 
with the repatriation of service personnel, the level] of 
efficiency was well maintained. The following averages 
are indicative: 


1945 1944 
Freight Train Load—gross tons__-------------~- 1,790 1,785 
Freight Train Speed—miles per hour__------~~-. 16.1 16.2 
Freight Car Movement—miles per car day_.----- 48.2 47.8 
Gross Ton Miles per Freight Train Hour__- _---- 28,873 28,913 
Passenger Miles per Train Mile_.....----~---~--. 138 141 


Other Working Expenses amounted to $47,174,455, a 
decrease of $360,438. Railway tax accruals were $21,- 
933,197, of which $18,200,000 represented the provision 
for Dominion Income and Excess Profits Taxes. Since 
the beginning of the war your Company has paid to the 
Dominion Government a total of $103,400,000 in Income 
and Excess Profits Taxes. 


Other Income 


Other Income amounted to $15,106,957, an increase 
of $2,735,642. 


All vessels in your ocean-going fleets, and one of 
your coastal ships, remained in operation throughout the 
year under charter to the Government of the United 
Kingdom. An adjustment in rates of hire for certain 
vessels and the settlement of various claims which had 
been outstanding contributed to an improvement of 
$936,124 in the net earnings. 


Hotel net earnings were better than in any past year. 
The improvement over 1944 was $645,024. Large scale 
demand for accommodation at your city hotels existed 
throughout the year and a record volume of business 
was handled. Your resort hotels remained closed in 1945. 


The net earnings of the communications department 
increased $206,447. Following the cessation of hostilities 
your communication services were utilized more exten- 
sively by the public and revenues for the year were 
substantially higher. 


Dividends paid by The Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada, Limited, were again at the 
rate of $2.50 per share. 


Net income from interest, exchange, separately oper- 
ated properties and miscellaneous sources increased 
$950,417. Interest received from the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad Company Income 
Bonds, which were acquired by your Company through 
reorganization of the Soo Line in 1944, amounted to 
$137,652. Exchange account and net results from the 
operations of separately operated properties improved. 
There was a decline in the management fees under your 
Company’s contracts with the Government for the pro- 
duction of munitions, and reduced farm income in West- 
ern Canada adversely affected interest payments on farm 
land contracts. 


Fixed Charges 


Fixed charges amounted to $19,547,129. This was a 
decrease from 1944 of $1,284,020 and a decrease of $7,- 
306,627 from their maximum in 1938. Fixed charges 
have now been brought back to the level of 15 years 
ago. 


Net Income and Dividends 


Net income for the year amounted to $31,614,162 as 
compared with $34,699,830 in 1944, a decrease of $3,089,- 
668. Dividends declared out of the year’s earnings 
amounted to $21,781,500. The dividends on Preference 
Stock and Ordinary Stock were 4 per cent. and 5 per 
cent. respectively, the same as for the previous year. 


Land Accounts 


During the year 278,932 acres of agricultural lands 
were sold for $1,603,044, an average price of $5.75 per 
acre. Included in this total were 638 acres of irrigated 
land, sold at an average price of $55.05 per acre. 


_ Cash received on land account totalled $7,637,985, 
including $660,760 derived from the leasing of coal, £85 
and petroleum rights. Disbursements for land and irT- 
gation expenses, including taxes, were $1,257,523 leaving 
net cash receipts of $6,380,465. This was a decrease °f 
$430,706 from the previous year. 


Certain concessions to contract holders were 2g21" 
apvroved for the crop year 1945-46. The assistance t? 
holders of farm contracts since this policy was inaugu- 
rated in 1932, has amounted to $25,614,264. 
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ADVERTISEMENT ° 
Balance Sheet 


The total assets of your Company at the end of the 
year amounted to $1,605,895,632, an increase during the 
vear of $22,817,733. The net increase in property invest- 
ment was $20,551,013, the additions and retirements being 
summarized for each of the various classes of property in 
a supporting schedule accompanying the Balance Sheet. 
The purchase of the line of railway in British Columbia 
petween Princeton and Otter Summit, referred to in the 
1944 Annual Report, was completed during the year. 
Among the larger retirements is that of the “Empress 
of Russia”, which was destroyed by fire in September, 


1945, while under charter to the British Government. 


Current assets at the close of the year exceeded cur- 
rent liabilities by $82,854,705 or 175%. At the end of the 
previous year the excess was $88,484,875. 


Finance 


Serial equipment obligations, totalling $7,214,000, 
matured and were paid. 


On October 1, City Bank Farmers Trust Company en- 
tered into an agreement under which $20,000,000 principal 
amount of Equipment Trust Certificates was issued, 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by your Company. 
This issue, designated as Series ‘“H’’, maturing in equal 
semi-annual instalments from April 1, 1946, to October 1, 
1955, inclusive, is payable in United States currency, 
and bears interest at 2% per annum. Under this arrange- 
ment, equipment constructed or to be constructed and 
costing $25,069,943 in Canadian funds is leased to your 
Company at a rental equal to the instalments of principal 
of and interest on the Equipment Trust Certificates. 
Pending delivery of the equipment, your Company de- 
posited with the Trustee bonds of the Dominion of 
Canada and cash aggregating $25,069,943. As at Decem- 
ber 31, units of equipment to the value of $6,273,350 
had been delivered, leaving a balance on hand with the 
Trustee of $18,796,593, which amount is carried on the 
balance sheet in Other Investments as Unexpended 
Equipment Trust Deposit. 


During the year, $1,000,000 444% Collateral Trust Gold 
Bonds, maturing July 1, 1960, were purchased and can- 
celled. The balance of these bonds—$24,000,000—was 
called for redemption on January 1, 1946. The funds to 
meet this call were deposited with the Trustee on De- 
cember 31. 


The foregoing transactions resulted in the net retire- 
ment of $12,214,000 of bonds and other obligations, and a 
reduction of $30,268,000 in the amount of Consolidated 
Debenture Stock pledged as collateral. 


On March 1, the 4% Secohd Debenture Stock of The 
Dominion Atlantic Railway Company, maturing July 1, 
1956, amounting to £440,000 was called for redemption. 
Your Company placed this subsidiary in funds to meet 
the call. To consolidate its indebtedness, your subsidiary 
issued its 4% First Refunding Mortgage Bonds, matur- 
ing January 1, 1995, to the extent of $7,307,000, which 
have been accepted by your Company in settlement of 
advances made to enable your subsidiary to redeem its 
First and Second Debenture Stocks and as consideration 
for the surrender by your Company of £292,500 4% 
Extension Debenture Stock, maturing January 1, 1965, 
and $1,700,000 4% Mortgage Bonds, maturing May 1, 
1966. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited 


The scale of operations of your Air Lines during the 
year 1945 was slightly lower than in the previous year, 
owing to the termination of wartime activities sponsored 
by the Canadian and United States Governments in 
Northwestern Canada. The results of operations showed 
a loss, after depreciation, of $308,066. The loss during 
the first six months of the year more than accounted for 
this deficit. Considerable improvement took place in the 
last six months, largely as a result of the expansion of 
mining activities throughout the country, and a profit 
was recorded in net income for that period. 


Under contract with Trans-Canada Airlines, your Air 
Lines’ subsidiary Yukon Southern Air Transport Limited 
has undertaken, as Agent for T.C.A., the operation of 
a service between Whitehorse, Y.T., and Fairbanks, 
Alaska, which was inaugurated in October last. 


The aircraft operated by your Air Lines flew a total 
of 5,373,403 revenue miles during 1945, as compared with 
5,984,602 in the previous year. Passengers carried to- 
talled 125,110 as compared with 104,166; freight trans- 
ported was 9,419,556 pounds, compared with 8,027,442 
pounds, and mail amounted to 1,253,537 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,436,153 pounds. 


During the year all activities of your Air Lines in the 
Overhaul Plants operated for the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply and in the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan came to a close. 


Advances to the amount of $400,000 were repaid by 
your Air Lines during the year, reducing your invest- 
ment to $7,000,000. 


The Air Transport Board has commenced the review 
of existing licences and a number of applications are 
being made by independent operators for licences for 
charter services. and services . between. specific ‘points 
which might result in some duplication of services pres- 
ently being operated by your Air Lines. In such cases 
briefs have been filed with the Board to protect the 
interests of your Air Lines. 
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Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railroad Company 


During the year your Company exercised its option 
to acquire 33% of the stock of the newly organized 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad Com- 
pany allotted to others in the plan of reorganization. 
$364,980 was paid for this stock, at the rate of $2.00 per 
share. Your Company now owns 49.94% of the capital 
stock of the Soo Line. In conformity with the terms 
under which this option was given, the traffic agreement 
executed in 1944, and referred to in the Annual Report 
for that year, has been extended for a period of eight 
years beginning January 1, 1951. 


The Wisconsin Central Railway Company, of which 
your Company holds First and Refunding Mortgage 
Bonds in principal amount of $8,409,042, continues to be 
operated by the Soo Line as agent for the Trustees of 
the Wisconsin Central. Two plans of reorganization for 
that company have been filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by committees representing groups of 
bondholders. These plans contemplate a continuance of 
the present operating arrangement. A public hearing 
was held before one of the Commission’s examiners com- 
mencing October 30th. His report has not yet been 
issued, 

Net earnings of the Soo Line in 1945 amounted to 
$2,804,235. After fixed charges and other deductions, net 
income was $1,754,433. 


The Duluth, South Shore and 
Atlantic Railway Company 


The plan of reorganization embodying the terms of the 
compromise agreed upon between your Company and 
the representatives of the holders of a substantial por- 
tion of the First Mortgage Bonds, which was referred to 
in the last Annual Report, is expected to be filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and with the Court, 
during the current year. 


An appeal by Louis Lober from the decision of the 
Court which denied his petition for subordination of the 
claims of your Company to those of the owners of the 
First Mortgage bonds was dismissed by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. A petition to remove the case 
to the United States Supreme Court has been denied. 

Net earnings of the South Shore were $410,141 com- 
pared with $642,880 in 1944. 


Research and Development 


A Department of Research, the need for which had be- 
come increasingly apparent, was established on Febru- 
ary 1, 1945, with headquarters at Montreal. Its function 
is to carry on scientific and technical studies and to make 
recommendations for improvements and economies in 
various phases of your Company’s operations. Satisfac- 
tory progress has been made in the organization of the 
Department and the advancement of specific projects 
which have been under study. 


Public Relations 


A Department of Public Relations was established on 
August 1, 1945. The new department will integrate the 
work of the former General Publicity Agency including 
ity Advertising Branch, the Press Bureau and the Ex- 
hibits Branch, and will devote special attention to’ all 
phases of your Company’s activities which have a bear- 
ing on public relations. It will ensure that your Com- 
pany’s rail, steamship, hotel and other services are effec- 
tively publicized and that the public and your employees 
are fully informed on matters of interest to them. 


Rates and Services 


Freight and passenger rates remained unchanged 
throughout the year. It is informative to record the ex- 
tent to which the gross earnings of your Company would 
have expanded in each of the years since 1941 had the 
charges for its services increased in line with the ad- 
vances in the index of Canadian wholesale prices. The 
basis of the computations is indicated in the following 
table: 








Price Index Actual Computed 
Yearly Average Earnings Earnings 
Year (October 1941-100) (in millions) (in millions) 

1942 101.9 $ 257 $ 262 
1943 106.6 297 317 
1944 109.3 319 349 
1945 109.9 316 347 
Totals 1942-1945 $1,189 $1,275 


Thus in the four year period your Company’s earnings 
would have been $86 million greater if its rates had kept 
abreast of prices generally. 


The world-wide services of your Company have played 
no small part in bringing the Dominion of Canada to the 
favourable attention of the peoples of many lands. Prior 
to the war your Company maintained representation in 
22 countries of continental Europe, in 15 countries and 
territories in the Far East, in Australia and New Zea- 
land and in the West Indies as well as the United King- 
dom and the United States. These agencies greatly facili- 
tated both trade and travel and created much good will 
for Canada. With the outbreak of war it was necessary 
to close all agencies located in Europe and the Far East, 
with the exception of those not in the combat area. Since 
hostilities ceased, some of these agencies have been re- 
opened and plans are being made for the re-opening of 
others as and when business conditions warrant. 

The needs of new plants and undertakings located 
on your lines required the construction of 145 sidings, 
involving 16.7 track miles, during 1945. At the close of 
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the year an additional 43 sidings, involving 6.1 track 
miles, were in process of construction. 


Automatic block signals were installed for 97 miles of 
single track in the Ontario District and 67 miles of track 
in the Manitoba and Alberta Districts. This efficient sys- 
tem of operation has now been installed on a total of 
2,245 miles of your line. 


New rolling stock placed in service during the year 
included 48 Pacific type steam locomotives and 13 Diesel 
switching locomotives; 750 box, 200 70-ton gondola and 
300 70-ton hopper cars; and 50 cabooses. 


Long range improvements in freight equipment were 
foreshadowed in the production of Canada’s first alu- 
minum-sheathed box car in your Angus shops. Another 
innovation is a special loading device ordered for the 
new automobile box cars soon to be delivered to your 
Company. | 

New sleeping car comforts, featuring a bed which folds 
into the wall by day, have been incorporated in certain 


* sleeping cars being rebuilt in your shops. These cars 


will provide a practical laboratory for testing the new 
features for possible inclusion in new equipment. The 
programme of modernizing passenger equipment, provid- 
ing more colourful and comfortable interiors, has been 
proceeded with as priorities for materials permitted. In 
addition, experiments have been made with a passenger 
train car fitted with free-wheeling axle units to test the 
degree of improvement obtainable in riding qualities. 


There was recently placed in service the first of six 
streamlined stations of modern design being built by your 
Company. The innovations at these stations will be thor= 
oughly tested for public approval and if acceptable will 
be incorporated into the general programme for post- 
war improvement. 

In furtherance of your Company’s intention to keep 
fully abreast of new developments in the field of com- 
munications, it is presently carrying out, jointly with the 
Canadian National Railways, exhaustive tests and exper- 
iments in the micro-wave radio field. From the results 
achieved it will be possible to determine the extent to 
which this new medium of transmission may contribute 
to long distance communications services in Canada, 
including ultimately facsimile and television transmis- 
sion. 


Re-establishment of Veterans 


It has been the concern of your officers to develop 
policies for the employment of veterans going beyond 
the requirements of The Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act. Every effort is being made to ensure that 
returning employees may benefit to the fullest extent 
from such added skill, knowledge, and experience as 
they acquired in the course of their war service. Where 
advisable, re-training has been provided to enable em- 
ployees to resume their duties with confidence and as- 
surance, and every encouragement has been extended to 
those who desired to take advantage of Government as- 
sistance in procuring vocational or academic training. 


More than 4,800 employees, who had been on leave of 
absence with the Armed Forces or engaged in special 
war services under direction of the British Admiralty, 
had returned to peacetime employment with your Com- 
pany by the end of the year. In addition, some 6,300 vet- 
erans who had no prior service with your Company had 
been placed in positions, a development which indicates 
the broad approach taken toward the, problem of re- 
establishment. 


Steamship Replacement 


Two ships, the Beaverdell and Beaverglen, were 
launched on the Clyde during the year. The keels of two 
more ships of the same class have been laid. Improved 
performance and economy of operation have been 
sought in the design of the new Beavers and they are 
being fitted with the latest navigational aids, including 
radar equipment. Their speed will be 16 knots. Each 
vessel will have 163,000 cu. ft. of refrigerated space for 
perishable traffic. 

The early release from Government service of two of 
your passenger ships is anticipated and agreements have 
been executed with ship-builders for their recondition- 
ing. The resumption of service on both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, as well as improvements in the service on the 
British Columbia coast, is the immediate aim of your 
Directors. 


Capital Appropriations 


In anticipation of your confirmation, capital appropria- 
tions in addition to those approved at the last annual 
meeting were authorized by your Directors during the 
year in the amount of $5,048,226. Included was a provi- 
sion of $3,866,567 for the construction of a fourth Beaver 
class vessel. 


Your approval will also be requested for capital ap- 
propriations of $42,039,447 for the year 1946. The princi- 
pal items are as follows: 


Additions and betterments to stations, freight sheds, coaling 


and watering facilities and engine houses_______________ $ 2,814,995 
Replacement and enlargement of structures in permanent 

BOOT £6 eo wicca ete} Seieig ie sthdedininsiansach sito alanine 1,019,374 
Tie plates, rail anchors and miscellaneous roadway better- 

TROTD nin pn tndebanecncnsdssnd 4ccnanensnsclen bhesingmat 1,360,936 
Replacement of rail in main line and branch line tracks 

WORT ROA CREE BOCBIOND ok. nemo a being ica Kincade RSLS 1,086,640 
Installation of automatic signals_____.-------------~~-~--. 1,681,092 
Additional terminal and side track accommodation________ 1,445,757 
Additions and betterments to shop machinery__---_-_.-~-~. 1,017,258 
MO TONNE: BOCK wie a—seen singe err sore yeannpmege= sheen 16,840,399 
Additions and betterments to rolling stock__.---.--~---.-. 1,095,802 
Ocean and Coastal steamships... 2.2 ns 12,684,593 
. Additions and betterments to communication facilities__.__ 764,507 
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The appropriations for new rolling stock make pro- son nas. ae centage Percentage : a office 
vision for 40 Pacific type steam locomotives, designed Holdings St Stock Holdings of Stock of Stock at the approaching Annual Meeting. They ate eligibjc 
primarily for branch line working, and 14 Diesei switch- Sab wah meni “a aa jon 10.44 for re-election: 
ing locomotives; 1,750 freight train cars and 52 work sa iehnaianiie | Rt. Hén, Sir John Anderson, G.C.B. MP. 
units. The appropriations for Ocean and Coastal steam- and other British 13,476 47.24 26,987. 96.47 61.82 ei ee eet 
ships provide for the purchase of two ships from the prised states ____ 18,605 31.69 "4 34 22 54 LJ. ‘ 
Government of the United Kingdom and for the con=  oiner Countries... 3,506 6.27 562 2.64 5.20 Hon. Eric W. Hamber 
struction of two coastal passenger steamers. The cost of ——_— ——- Mr. Ross H. McMaster 
these vessels will be met out of the Steamship Replace- 57,654 27,781 Mr. Morris W. Wilson, C.M.G. 
ment Fund which has been accumulated for this purpose. 

Directorate 


Agricultural Policies 


In the early years of your Company’s history little 
provision had been made for the development of agri- 
culture in Western Canada, and your Company adopted 
the policy of establishing demonstration farms, and of 
building up herds of high-grade cattle for distribution to 
the farmers at reasonable prices to enable them to im- 
prove their stock. Substantial sums were invested in 
these undertakings, which made no immediate material 
return fo your Company, but which contributed greatly 
to the growth and development of sound agricultural 
methods. 


In later years the establishment of Provincial De- 
partments of Agriculture and the organization of Live- 
stock Breeders’ Associations throughout the West brought 
these activities to some extent into competition with 
individual owners and it was decided to withdraw from 
the field as this could be done without disturbance to 
market conditions and without sacrifice of your invest- 
ment. 


This policy has now been fully implemented. The 
farms at Strathmore, Lethbridge and Coaldale have been 
disposed of and the herds of Holstein and Angus cattle 
sold at fair prices, so that your Company is no longer 
engaged in farming activities. 


In 1935 your Directors reported that the Eastern Sec- 
tion of your Company’s Irrigation project in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta had been transferred to the Board of 
Trustees of the Eastern Irrigation District, in accordance 
‘with the policy of encouraging the water users to under- 
take the operation of the system. In furtherance of this 
policy your Company has recently transferred the entire 
undertaking and works comprised in its Western District 
to the Board of Trustees of the Western Irrigation Dis- 
trict. 


The Agreement under which the transfer was made 
has been validated by act of the Alberta Legislature and 
provides for the assumption by the District of the lia- 
bility of your Company to maintain and operate the sys- 
tem. The agreement further provides for the payment 
of $400,000 by your Company to the Board for the main- 
tenance, operation, renewal and repair of the irrigation 
system transferred and, in addition, $20 per acre for all 
‘areas of irrigable land included in water agreements 
transferred, as compensation for the assumption by the 


Board of the contractual obligations of your Company ° 


for the delivery of water under these agreements. Your 
Company's total cash obligations under the agreement 
amount to $533,800, of which $100,000 remains to be 
paid on April 1, 1946. Your Directors believe that a 
substantial annual saving in expenses will be effected 
by this outlay and that a sound basis for the future pros- 
-perity of the District has been established. 


Joint Purchase of the Assets of the Connecticut and 
Passumpsic Rivers Railroad Company 


The joint offer of your Company and Boston and 
Maine Railroad to purchase certain lines of railway and 
other assets and property in the State of Vermont and the 
Province of Quebec, as provided for in the agreement 
dated April 6, 1945, which received your approval at the 
last Annual Meeting, was made and was accepted by The 
Connecticut and Passumpsic Rivers Railroad Company. 
Application has been made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for its approval. 


if, as is expected, such approval is obtained, the line 
of railway extending from Wells River, Vermont, to the 
international boundary, a distance of approximately 69 
miles, will be conveyed to Newport & Richford Railroad 
Company, whose capital stock is to be acquired by your 
Company, and there will be submitted for your consider- 
ation and approval a lease of the line from Newport & 
Richford Railroad Company to your Company. The 
tease will be for a term of 999 years, will provide for a 
.cental equal to the interest on any bonds or other finan- 
cial obligations secured on said line of railway and will 
replace the existing thirty-year lease of the line, which 
is to be cancelled, , 


It is also expected, as part of the same transaction, 
that there will be submitted for your consideration and 
approval an assignment from The Connecticut and Pas- 
sumpsic Rivers Railroad Company to your Company of 
the unexpired term of a lease for 999 years of the rail- 
way of Massawippi Valley Railway Company extending 
from the International boundary to Lennoxville, in the 
Province of Quebec, a distance of approximately 32 
miles. The rental under the lease will be $24,000 per 
annum, being an annual dividend of $6.00 per share on 
4,000 shares of the capital stock of Massawippi Valley 
Railway Company. 


Stock Holdings 


The holdings of the Capital Stock of your Company at 
December 31 were as follows: 


t is with deep regret that your Directors report the 
death on November 19, 1945, of Mr. Selwyn Gwillym 
Blaylock who had been a member of the Board since 
December, 1942. 


Mr. Blaylock, a distinguished citizen of Canada, 
achieved international renown and received many hon- 
ours for his contributions to the science of metallurgy 
and electro-chemistry; his development of the great 
plant at Traii, B.C., was recognifed as an outstanding 
achievement. His interest in community welfare was 


noteworthy and his relations with labour were such as 
to give him a place of distinctive leadership, while his 
wide and accurate knowledge of conditions associated 
with industrial enterprise enabled him to render valu- 
able service as a Director of your Company. 


It is also with deep regret that the Directors have to 
report that since the close of the year your Company has 
suffered a severe loss in the death of Major-General 
Frank S. Meighen, C.M.G., who rendered valued service 
as a Director for a period of over 30 years, having been 
so appointed in October, 1915. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, G.C.B., G.C.S.L., 
G.C.1.E.,M.P.,London, was appointed a Director to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death in 1943 of the Rt. Hon. 
Reginald McKenna, P.C., and Mt. Edwin G. Baker was 
appointed a member of the Board to succeed Major-Gen- 
eral Frank S. Meighen, C.M.G. 


Officers and Employees 


Many tributes have been rendered to the efficiency 
and the sense of public responsibility displayed by Ca. 
nadian rajlway workers of all ranks in the performance 
of their vital wartime tasks. Your Directors are proud 
to join in these tributes and to express their particular 
admiration of the accomplishments of the officers ang 
employees of your Company. 


During the war much anxiety was felt for those em. 
ployees who in peacetime had been sent to the Far Easi 
in the service of your Company and who were interned 
by the Japanese. The satisfaction occasioned by their 
deliverance at the conclusion of the war was tempered 
only by the knowledge that three had died while in 
enemy hands. ° 


It is with deep regret that your* Directors record that 
658 employees, serving in the armed forces or specially 
engaged under direction of the British Admiralty, lost 
their lives in the titanic struggle against evil and tyr- 
anny. Their names will ever be remembered and 
honoured, 


For the Directors, 


D. C. COLEMAN, 


President. 
Montreal, March 11, 1946. 





| General Balance Sheet, December 31, 1945 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
; PROPERTY INVESTMENT: CAPITAL STOCK: 
Railway, Rolling Stock and Inland Senne e Te Se io mas ene en $ 335,000,000 
Steamships -~--------~-~-.----$ 841,233,381 Preference Stock — 4% Non-cu- 
Improvements on Leased Property. 99,262,694 RRENUU - soncircsccauiendinee wird oats oes 137,256,921 


Stocks and Bonds—Leesed Railway _ 


COMPRONIOGE. 0.0 Sétiiinscoeten Bias 133,481,665 


Ocean and Coastal Steamships__-_ 40,091,223 
Hotel, Communication and Miscel- 
laneous Properties ......______ 97,501,149 


$ 1,211,570,112 
OTHER INVESTMENTS: 





; Stocks and Bonds—Controlled Com- 
(tla RI elie $ 69,743,699 
Miscellaneous Investments__.____ 47,285,852 
’ Advances to Controlled and Other 
I enn tte Tani ie te een pea 5,803,641 
Mortgages Collectible and Advances 
IEE hooks uc hades enectneses companion 1,513,178 
F Deferred Payments on Lands and - 
II. trbicti lars drinty cscseccccunk tae 16,602,926 
‘ ’ Unsold Larids and Other Properties 15,826,541 
, Unexrended Equipment Trust De- 
4 0 Se Ce OPTS ae 18,796,593 
; Maintenance Fund --.----.--_ -_ 25,200,000 
J Insurance Fund’ -~....-.--. ~ases 444987018 
4 Steamship Replacement Fund__-—~ 46,186,215 
258,081,358 
‘ CURRENT ASSETS: : 
Material and Supplies___-_.___-_ $ 32,298,728 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances 15,486,672 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable 15,756,306 
Dominion of Canada Securities____ 20,790,000 
EEE Pe ES OS een ee 45,713,753 
130,045,459 
UNADJUSTED DEBITS: 
snsurance Prepaia ..........2.. $ 229,363 
Unamortized Discount on Bonds_~ 4,963,632 
Other Unadjusted Debits._...____ 1,005,708 
6,198,703 
° $ 1,605,895,632 
| thw toa tl 





TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY: 


with the books and records of the Company. 


le The records of the securities owned by the Com 
ities which were in the custody. of its Treasurer and 
in safe custody for the Company. 


the year then ended, accordin 
the Company. 


Montreal, March 8, 1946. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


We have examined the above General Balance Sheet of the Canadi 
the Income and Profit and Loss Accounts for the year ending on that date 


pany at December 31, 1945, were verified by an examination of those secur- 
by certificates received from such depositaries as were holding securities 


In our opinion the General Balance Sheet, Income and Profit and Loss Accounts and the other related schedules are properly 
drawn up so as to fairly present the financial position of the Company at December 31, 1945, and the results of its operations for 
g to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books ol 


$ 472,256,921 





PERPETUAL 4% CONSOLIDATED 
DEBENTURE STOCK _________ $ 327,067,729 


Less: Pledged as_ collateral to 


bonds and equipment obligations 31,629,500 
; 295,438,229 } 
Ue Be ee ho ohne 93,669,000 : 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
DO cee eh ate aaa aan nal $ 5,248,725 
Auditen Voueners ....<.cse 9,664,647 : 
Net Traffic Balances ~_-._.-____ 3,314,585 : 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable __ 9,544,012 
Accrued Fixed Charges ....._____ 1,285,491 4 
Unmatured Dividend Declared___- 2,510,109 { 
Other Current Liabilities__..____ 15,623,185 
47,190,754 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 
Dominion Government Unemploy- 
TE Tes ae 1,447,223 
| RnR cate enn Saas 4,357,711 
. 4 , 5,804,934 
RESERVES AND UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
Maintenance Reserves ~__-.--____ $ 25,200,000 
Depreciation Reserves ___________ 281,528,223 
Investment Reserves __..________ 3,707,306 
Insurance Reserve _..._..______ 11,122,713 
Contingent Reserves ____._______ 5,188,998 
Unadjusted Credits ..___.._______ 5,785,961 
iniilalninpsatscensapninanse 332,533,201 
-PREMIUM ON CAPITAL AND 
DEBENTURE STOCK _______.__ 34,458,562 
LAND SURPLUS _.....____._._.__ a 61,771,203 
PROFIT AND LOSS BALANCE_____ 262,772,828 
: eee ss Se RP 


1,605,895,632 


uv 


ERIC A. LESLIE, 


Vice-President and Comptroller. 


an Pacific Railway Company as at December 31, 1945. 
and other related schedules, and have compared them 


PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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Banking at the Crossroads 


(Continued from page 1926) _ 
what must be done to maintain 
panking in this country as a 
private enterprise, and thereby to 
enable the private enterprise 
system to continue to function in 
pusiness and in industry. 

1 suggest that, first of all, the 
banking business of this country 
belongs in the banks, not in the 
credit agencies of Government, 
and thereby on the backs of the 
taxpayers. We must not sit in our 
chairs on the defensive, moaning 
and wringing our hands at the 
competitive activities of the gov- 
ernmental credit agencies against 
us. We must get out of our 
chairs and go out and get such 
of this business, as is or can be 
made bankable, and bring it back 
into the banks where it belongs. 
In the doing of this we must 
develop a resourcefulness and an 
intelligent moral courage which 
will enable us not only to live up 
to the birth-right of private bank- 
ing in this country, but to adjust 
our credit methods to the require- 
ments of our clientele. We must 
definitely get away from any in- 
flexible 2 to 1, 90-day note, or 
nothing idea. We must also rec- 
ognize that by clear inference 
our repective charters to do a 
banking business impose upon us 
the obligation. to do it forth- 
rightly and constructively. Our 
first obligation, of course, is to 
our depositors, and has to do with 
handling their deposits in such 
manner that they will be availa- 
ble to them when they want them, 
and second only to that obligation 
is that of using our deposits and 
other resources in such a way as 
to best contribute to the private 
enterprise economy of this coun- 
try by implementing through 
credit the operations of our busi- 
ness and industrial enterprises. 


Please note that I have urged 
that we change from time to time 
our methods of providing credit. 
I have not in any way suggested 
that we change the sound basic 
principles of the lending of money. 
I think that all too frequently 
some of our people in banking 
confuse methods and principles. 
Also that in many cases they ac- 
cept the plethora of qualitative 
and quantitative analyses of credit 
and a myriad of ratios as prin- 
ciples. We must learn to think 
with.our brains-and not with our 
prejudices and biases. 


Our great artists have by -no 
means all used the same _ tech- 
niques in art, and yet their works 
are recognized. as true art by 
world-wide acclaim. A real artist 
can make a work of art out of an 
unglamorous subject. 


Credit, to my way of thinking, 
is not a boiler-shop business, and 
its goodness cannot be determined 
in the making, or upon review, by 
a lot of ratios—any more than can 
the great engineering works be 
determined. or accurately ap- 
praised by superimposing on them 
the multiplication tables learned 
in grammar school. I think that 
no one would test the greatness 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address or 
of Mr. Churchill’s defiant speech 
“on the beaches, in the fields, in 
the streets” by testing them 
against the alphabet, also learned 
in grammar school. The lending 
of money is an exercise of human 
judgment, which is, always has 
been and probably always will be, 
a fallible thing. We have all seen 
2 to 1 ratios get us into serious 
trouble and losses, but likewise, 
we have also seen much less than 
2 to 1 loans serve their real pur- 
Poses with distinction, satisfaction 
and profit to all concerned. 


The corner stone, as a matter of 
fact—the very foundation—of 
any credit risk lies in the integrity 
and the know-how of the manage- 
ment of the borrower. Until the 
lender has a favorable judgment 
as to these two basic qualities, I 
think that figures mean nothing. 

S a matter of fact, in my own 
Practice, I explore these two basic 











factors before I 
figures. 

We as banks can exist only as 
long as we enjoy the confidence 
of the people. 

We must use the soles of our 
shoes more and the seats of our 
trousers less. We must go out and 
merchandise our credit, and, in 
doing so, must learn to be re- 
sourceful enough to adjust our 
credit methods to the require- 
ments of industry. 

You all know the old story of 
the girl who asked, “Mother, 
Mother, may I go in to swim?” 
The mother replied, “Yes, my 
darling daughter — hang your 
clothes on a hickory limb, but 
don’t go near the water.” We, in 
the banking business, must learn 
to go confidently into the water— 
but, in order to do so, we must 
know how to swim, and—as I 
made bold to tell the State super- 
visors of banks a few weeks ago 
—their examiners may have to 
get some bathing suits and take 
some lessons in swimming, in 
order that they may better under- 
stand and appraise what we are 
trying to do. 

Now, let us talk about the sub- 
ject of credit. The best definition 
of credit that I have ever seen is 
“Man’s Faith in Man.” What is 
faith? Faith is the corner-stone 
on which our forebears developed 
and built this great country of ours. 
Faith is that impelling spiritual 
force which led over eleven mil- 
lion members of our armed forces 
to start at a very low point in the 
late war and turn the very serious 
reverses which we had suffered 
pretty much all over the world, 
into a world-wide and unques- 
tioned military victory. If we 
succeed in winning the peace, and 
thus, in some degree, justifying 
the casualties of one million of 
our manhood in this past war, it 
will be because we shall have 
developed the kind of faith which 
led them in great numbers to the 
last full measure of deyotion—the 
giving of their lives. It is just un- 
thinkable that we will not do this. 
This faith must be an unconquer- 
able belief rooted in our very 
hearts and souls—a belief in our 
own country, a belief in the pri- 
vate enterprise system, which, 
over many years, has developed in 
this country the greatest and most 
successful economy and the high- 
est standard of living on the face 
of the earth—a belief not only in 
ourselves, but a belief in all of our 
fellow beings who are worthy of 
it. 

Now, as to faith in credit 
—basically it is that same kind of 
faith, that same kind of belief—in 
the people with whom we 
deal—first that they are people 
of integrity and that they are peo- 
ple who have a will to repay their 
obligations, and, secondly, that 
they are people who have some 
“know-how” or understanding of 
the business or industry in which 
they are engaged. Thirdly, our 
belief that the uses to which they 
will put the proceeds of the 
credit which we extend will serve 
the economy of the community 
and of the nation. 


I do not mean to deprecate in 
any way the educational advan- 
tages of ratios to the young fel- 
lows starting to work in the credit 
departments of our banks,—any 
more than I would decry the 
educational advantages of learn- 
ing the alphabet and the multi- 
plication tables in grammar 
school. What I do decry is the 
idea, which many have, that 
credit—which is a matter of 
human judgment—can be dealt 
with by ratios, any more than that 
the designing of a bridge can be 
dealt with by multiplication 
tables or the alphabet. 


It may well be that I do many 
things backwards. Certainly, in 
dealing with the matter of credit, 
it has been my practice, for a long 
time, to first satisfy myself about 
its basic factors—namely, integri- 
ty and “know-how’”—before I 


look at the 


begin to explore the figures. Re- 
gardless of how good the figures 
are, dishonest or inept manage- 
ment can get you, as a lender, 
into trouble. On the other hand, 
an honest competent management 
can keep you out of trouble, with- 
out possessing great financial 
substance. 

While on this subject of credit, 
I must mention the vicious effect 
of the Government guarantees of 
commercial loans. During the era 
of war production there were 
many instances in which this was 
justified, to some degree. On the 
other hand, there were very many 
instances where it was not justi- 
fied. This Government guarantee 
of our commercial loans was one 
of the greatest opiates which has 
ever been administered. It dulled 
the thinking, weakened the moral 
courage and sapped the aggres- 
siveness of our bankers. You may 
not realize the fact that when the 
Japanese moved into China in 
strength, one of the first things 
they did was to develop the opium 
habit on a great scale, for the 
obvious purpose of reducing to 
subjection great numbers of the 
Chinese, who, on their own, as I 
know from having lived in that 
part of the world, are normally a 
stalwart people. 

We in banking must learn again 
to stand on our own feet in the 
field of credit—to do a coura- 
geous job, and also to do it intel- 
ligently. 

I suggest that one of our most 
prevalent faults today in banking 
is that we are too smug—that we, 
on many occasions, lack the pa- 
tience and the will to take a credit 
request as presented to us, and, 
—drawing on our experiences in 
our own business,—undertake to 
make it bankable. To many people 
find it simpler to just say “No” as 
politely and tactfully as they 
know how. 


In my own operations in our 
own bank which cover our busi- 
ness in a considerable part of the 
United States,—and we have no 
loan, discount or credit commit- 
tees,—I have had for a number of 
years, two rules for the nine lend- 
ing officers who work with me. 
First, any proposed loan that any 
two of them agree should be 
made, they may go _ directly 
ahead and make. In the doing 
of this, they may talk it over 
with me, or not, as they choose, 
second, if all nine of them should, 
by any chance, agree that a loan 
should not be made, they can, 
under no circumstances, say “No” 
to the proposed borrower until 
they have talked it over with me. 
These rules have worked very 
well, and are, at the present time, 
in full force and effect. I think 
that two heads are better than 
one, but that twenty heads are not. 
Smugness—lack of patience—un- 
willingness to explore a proposed 
loan—the tendency to be guided 
always by first impressions—are 
not, I think, sound, nor in keeping 
with our great heritage in bank- 
ing. 

Let us talk a bit about banks 
and bankers just among ourselves. 
We have about 15,000 banks in 
this country. In 1920 we had over 
30,000. In all of the world out- 
side of the United States there 
were only about 1,200 just prior 
to the war. 


For my part I do not believe 
that a bank which cannot make a 
living in the banking and fidu- 
ciary business justifies its ex- 
istence. There is a very consider- 
able amount of banking business 
in this country. I do not know 
whether there is enough to pro- 
vide a living for 15,000 banks or 
not. My suggestion is that if 
those of us who want the banking 
business would gird our loins and 
go out and get it, real banks and 
bankers wiil then have it and the 
other banks will have the service 
charges and the Government 
bonds. By that means I think 





we will then know fairly ac- 
curately how many unnecessary 


so-called banks we have in the 
country. 

The opportunity is wide open 
for the banker who has the in- 
tegrity, the “know-how” and the 
intelligent moral courage and the 
will to work to do a great job 
for himself, for his bank and for 
the banking profession. 

Banking is unique in that, while 
it is virtually a profession, there 
are no required tests of the quali- 
fications of an individual to em- 
bark upon the duties and obliga- 
tions of banking. Lawyers, doc- 
tors, dentists, osteopaths, chirop- 
ractors, veterinarians and even 
barbers are required to submit to 
tests of their qualifications before 
entering practice. 

The responsibilities of banking 
are such that it requires for its 
proper performance men whose 
integrity will not only match or 
out-do that of “Caesar’s wife” 
but who also know and under- 
stand the business. Running a 
bank is not a part time job. It is 
a full time job. 

Let us know our jobs—then let 
us stand up and be counted. 

In an effort to offset the effects 
of Government guarantee and to 
bring to bear on requests for 
credit collective talent and ex- 
perience and the facility for 
spreading credit risks, banking 
in this country, out of its own 
thinking and out of its own re- 
sources, has created 48 bank credit 
groups which cover every area 
of these United States—one of 
which you have here in the State 
of New York. To my way of 
thinking the local banks are like 
the linemen in a football team. 
If an opposing player gets by the 
line, or through it, he is still faced 
with the secondary defense—gen- 
erally the backs. This secondary 
defense corresponds to the cor- 
respondent banks in our banking 
system. If the opposing runner suc- 
ceeds in getting either through or 
around the line of play and also 
by the secgndary defense, he is 
still faced with the problem of 
getting by the safety man—gen- 
erally the quarterback, who plays 
well behind the team. In my 
simple analogy, the bank credit 
group is that quarterback or safe- 
ty man. 

I happen to be Chairman of the 
Bank Credit Group of New York 
City which has committed to it 
101 millions of dollars. In the 
Second Federal Reserve District 
I have not yet encountered a 
proposed loan from a local bank 
which has not been dealt with in 
cooperation with the local bank, 
either by some of the members of 
the bank credit group in their 
individual capacities or else by the 
bank credit group itself. 


I urge that, regardless of the 
size of your bank or of the com- 
munity in which it is located, you 
do not turn aside, or turn over to 
our governmental credit agencies 
reguests for credit without first 
talking them over with your cor- 
respondent banks or the bank 
credit group serving the area in 
which you are located—always as- 
suming, of course, that you, as the 
banker of the proposed borrower, 
have faith in his integrity and his 
“know-how.” These two attributes 
are basic in any credit risk. 


Let us also stop this idea of 
thinking of a “risk loan” as being 
a bad loan. Banking is a risk busi- 
ness. There are many forms of 
risks other than banking. Every 
business indulges in risks in its 
operations every day. Every time 
we walk across the street, we 
take a risk, but only rarely are 
we run over by trucks, street cars 
or taxicabs, if we have our eyes 
open and our wits about us. 


Now, I have talked a good deal 
about risk lending. In order that 
you may not think that I advocate 
this without any knowledge of 
realities, let me say to you 
what you all well know, namely, 
that we have been in a rising 
economy since the late summer of 
1932. In my humble opinion, it 
has required real genius to make 





a bad loan during that period. 


ty will come when the economy 
levels off or even perhaps tends to 
turn down somewhere in the gen- 
eral area of the satisfaction of the 
pent-up demand for civilian 
goods. 

Our bankers, I believe, are aware 
of this fact and are diligently at 
work implementing the education 
of their lending officers. Now, 
what is banking doing about all of 
this? 

Those of us who are associated 
with the banking associations 
have undertaken to assemble the 
facts and figures in such a way 
that we can from time to time 
realistically tell the members of 
the Congress or their committees 
the “Facts of Life” in banking. 
What we have done, what we are 
planning and educating ourselves 
to do is to correct the impresion, 
which has gained considerable 
currency, that banking is not 
forward-looking. 

Banking in considerable part is 
doing a fine job today, but we are 
not going to stop until all of bank- 
ing is awake, alert, up on its toes 
and doing its part. 

We are even going to try to 
proselyte old man sourpuss of the 
“Sourpuss Bank & Trust Com- 
pany.” 

If we cannot proselyte him, we 
shall let him find out for himself 
and in his own way that the devil 
takes the hindmost. Then there 
will be only 14,999 banks in the 
country. 

Now, if I may, let me turn for a 
few moments to this much head- 
lined little businessman. Curi- 
ously enough, we hear most about 
him from people occupying politi- 
cal offices. He is a great headline- 
getter for them and they live by 
headlines. To read and hear what 
they have to say, we would almost 
be forced to the conclusion that 
this little businessman is someone 
who, like Venus, or Minerva, has 
suddenly sprung full-grown. 


The little businessman is as old 
as is this country and its ante- 
cedent colonies. He is the man 
who made this country great over 
the years. Do you realize that, of 
our 15,000 banks in this country, 
some 70% have lending limits of 
$15,000 or less and that these 
banks are located in almost every 
town, village and hamlet of this 
country? The banking business 
itself is “Little Business” incar- 
nate. Banks have grown up, not 
only with little business, but in 
dependence upon little business. 
Almost every former little busi- 
ness in this country, which has 
grown to great stature, has done 
so by the implementation, along 
the road, of its banks. What non- 
sense for these people to say that 
banks have no interest in the 
little businessman! 


The mortality rate in little bus- 
iness has been extraordinarily 
high in this country for many 
years. The figures are available 
over a period of a great many 
years to anyone who will take 
the trouble to look them up. He 
thinks his trouble is credit. The 
outstanding feature of this great 
mortality is that it has been 
caused, in very great part, by in- 
eptitude or inadequacy of man- 
agement in small business. 


Over the period of the past 
forty years, the medical profes- 
sioh and research in medical lab- 
oratories have increased longevity 
of human life about 15%. This has 
not been the case with business 
life. The average life of a business 
enterprise in this country is still 
between 512 and 6 years, with the 
greatest percentage of failures in 
the first three years. In my opin- 
ion, the next great forward step 
in the economy of this country 
will be a substantial improvement 
in the adequacy of business man- 
agement. What a magnificent and 
inspiring thing it would be if our 
banks would bestir themselves 
sufficiently to become an impor- 
tant factor in implementing this 
accomplishment! We have many 
facilities in this country to which 
these small business—and indeed, 





The real test of our lending abili- 


| medium-sized businesses as well 
(Continued on Page 1954) 
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Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


It is never good policy to take anything for granted. Some- 
times we forget that the people with whom we do business have 
entirely different ideas regarding investments than we carry around 





























in our heads trom day to day. Sometimes we are too close to our 
business AND WE THINK THAT EVERYONE ELSE IS AS WELL 
INFORMED REGARDING INVESTMENT MATTERS AS THE PRO- 
FESSIONALS. 


Take this matter of interest rates. We all know that savings 
account interest iz down to levels of from 1 to 142%. We also imagine 
that most peopie are aware of this fact AND THEY ARE. aap gg 

(0+ 


do we imply when we offer an investor a return of from 4% 
To those of us who are familiar with the situation, we know that 


there are stil! many attractive common stocks that yield an income 
return at this attractive rate. We also know that for all practical 
purposes the comparative degree of risk which is involved in some 
of these particular stocks, is slight enough to warrant their purchase 
AT THE PRESENT TIME. But here is where we may sometimes be 
fooling ourselves. We take for granted that some of our customers, 
or our prospects, may also have the same viewpoint on this matter. 

Here is 2 soecific instance. It happened just this week. During 
a discussion of certain securities that were offered by a salesman, 
he mentioned tc his customer that income returns of around 412% 
could be secured through investment in the stocks which he was 
cffering. This remark was made after he had emphasized the low 
rate of return available upon municipal bonds and bank accounfs. 
The customer was well aware of these low interest rates but the 
reaction to the opportunity for obtaining about 442% was something 
like this. Was there not too much risk in such an investment that 
paid 412% —and if the banks couldn’t do any better than 142%, how 
was it possible that a good investment could pay about three times 
a@s much income? 

Those of us who are in the business know the answer to this 
question. It is not so with many of our customers. In this instance 
the salesman made the explanation very clear and after quite a long 
talk about how his firm spent time and effort in investigation and 
research, these opportunities were uncovered. He mentioned also, 
the legal limitation placed upon banking and eleemosynary institu- 
tions which compelled them to compete for a few restricted issues 
that were legal for the investment of their funds, thereby driving 
prices upward and interest rates down. Although he made his point 
he did it the hard way. 

It is better to anticipate an objection than be forced into answer- 
ing one. Objections are part of every sale that is made. But it is 
best to eliminate being placed upon the defensive, and that is where 
you are if you have to justify a set of conditions like those which 
presented themselves in this case. It would have been much better 
if the salesman had brought out the fact that interest rates were low, 
but that it was still possible to obtain a fair return because of his 
firm’s ability te uncover attractive investments even in these times 
of low return on investment. He could have amplified his remarks in 
this connection by stating that good securities often sell below their 
true value due to circumstances that have nothing to do with their 
intrinsic quality; that these securities sooner or later are uncovered 
by astute investors and eventually reach a level where they too are 
selling on a basis where their income return is in line with their true 
worth. A few remarks could also be injected regarding the fact that 
it is usually not the most popular names of securities that represent 
the best opportunities for investment; and he could refer to the 
restricted list of popular bonds that have been bid up to a point 
where their income return is now very low. 

By handling this matter of income return in such a manner the 
salesman is only stating facts, but he is also showing why a certain 
course of action is justified. He takes, the positive approach and he 
eliminates a doubt in the mind of his customer. You may say, this 
seems to me like a far fetched case, but it happened just the same. 
{t. is best to*ake nothing for granted. Some day when you are talk- 
ing to one of your customers about the nice fat return of about 5% 
that is obtainable on some special security you are offering (AND 
YOU WILL THINK NOTHING STRANGE ABOUT IT) that customer 
may be thinking “I wonder if it’s too risky a proposition; after all, 
the savings bank only pays me 142%.” We know why you can still 
buy a pretty fair investment on a 4 or 5% yield basis, but some of 
our customers don’t know very much about bargain hunting. 
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Banking at the Crossroads 


(Continued from page 1953) 
—can turn for first class mana- 
gerial advice. It is a curious fact 
that so few of them do it. It isa 
good deal like the horse — we 
can lead him to water, but cannot 
make him drink. There is an 
amazingly fine opportunity right 
now—when so many people are 
starting new businesses, and 
others, with improvident manage- 
ment, are only barely able to 
struggle along in their existing 
businesses—to induce these peo- 
ple to take advantage of the op- 
portunities for improving some 
one or more of the phases of their 
respective managements with a 
view to raising the average of the 
skill of the whole management in 
any concern, large or small. Every 
one of these concerns, except the 
tax evaders, who ‘use currency, 
banks with some bank. We must 
make it our business to know 
these clients of ours better, to 
have the talent ourselves to rec- 
ognize the weaknesses in manage- 
ment and to urge these people to 
go and seek the benefit of skilled 
advisors in that particular field. 
As to those enterprises in this 
country—regardless of their size 
—who are seekers of credit, an 
educational program such as this 
would vastly improve the whole 
credit structure of the country. 

As to those enterprises which 
are not seekers of credit, such im- 
provement in management will 
enable them to more adequately 
and more profitably discharge 
their obligation to the economy 
in whatever industry they may be. 

How many of your clients do 
you think really know their oper- 
ating costs and are not just guess- 
ing at them? 

How many of your customers 
really know and understand the 
purchasing methods in their in- 
dustries—or in the industries 
which form the sources of their 
raw material supplies—and there- 
by benefit from the savings which 
come with a knowledge as to how 
to conduct their purchasing oper- 
ations? 

How many of your clients have 
any justifiable reason, instead of 
guesswork, for the amount of in- 
ventory they carry—which, if too 
large, burdens them. with the 
added cost and market hazard of 
carrying it? , 

How many of your people have 


a really full understanding of the’ 


problems in selling their products? 
How many of them know their 
markets? How many of them un- 
derstand the value and the methods 
of proper merchandising, proper 
packaging, etc.—knowledge of all 
of which would tend to increase 
their volume of sales and spread 
their overhead costs, to their defi- 
nite advantage? 

How many of your clients know, 
or even reasonably understand, the 
implications of their income taxes 
and are thereby enabled to take 
fully and wholly legal advantage 
and benefit of that knowledge? 


How many of your clients know 
anything about a budget or a cash 
forecast? 


The medical profession devel- 
oped medical laboratories on the 
premise that it had a greater obli- 
gation to the human race than 
just easing its pains, and so de- 
veloped the whole trend toward 
preventive medicine, with the re- 
sult that the human life span has 
increased from 100 deaths per 
100,000 in 1921 to 96 per 100,000 in 
1943. Tuberculosis was at its low- 
est death rate in 1944, 


Most people go to a general 
practitioner, who points the way 
to a proper specialist. 


Parallel in business: Example, 
the cost accountant—his name is 
legion. They are scattered all 
over the land. Like every other 
calling, some are more skilled 
than others. Where do they go to 
find them? The banks would be 
the logical place—either having 
the knowledge or knowing where 
to find out. 

We in the banks must learn to 





become in a sense the general 


practitioner, the father confessor, 
if you please. Every business re- 
gardless of its size has a bank 
account somewhere with some 
bank. Bankers must develop some 
degree of proficiency as general 
practitioners in respect to prob- 
lems of business health. Most of 
us, through long experience, can 
or should be able to do at least a 
little diagnosing of our own. 

The banks in their contacts with 
business of all kinds must under- 
take to develop within themselves 
the ability to become general 
practitioners, to continue the anal- 
ogy—business counsellors, if you 
please. 

Then when you encounter spe- 
cific weaknesses through diagno- 
sis, the thing to do is to turn 
your customers to the ‘men who 
are highly skilled in their respec- 
tive specialties. 

This kind of service would by 
no means be an unselfish thing 
for banks to do, or to encourage 
their clients to do, because the 
better the degree of management, 
obviously the better the credit 
structure of business, which is in 
the very definite interest of com- 
mercial banking. 

This would not contemplate, in 
my way of thinking, the urging of 
this line of action only on people 
who are seekers of credit — it 
should be urged on all of our cli- 
ents. There is a fundamental reason 
for this—because the better the 
quality of management in bus- 
iness, the better the product, pre- 
sumably the lower the price, the 
broader the market, the greater 
the employment and the higher 
the prosperity for all. In reality, 
this goes to. the very core of the 
American philosophy of achieving 
higher living standards through 
higher stazdards of productive 
efficiency, a principle which is 
only possible in a democracy, and 
is the very essence of a private- 
enterprise economy. 

This trend toward the improve- 
ment of standards and effective- 
ness in business management must 
be urged and implemented. And 
I hold that in this effort the banks 
should equip themselves to lead 
and to cooperate fully with busi- 
ness. Business has the right to 
look to the banks for financial 


| leadership. We must assume this 


responsibility, or government will 
assume it;:\by our default. 

A very great deal of thought 
has been given in our own State 
to the practicability of a State- 
wide laboratory job on this sub- 
ject of inducing business to take 


advantage of the many means 


available to it to improve the 
quality of management. My best 
guess would be that this will in 
all likelihood be initiated by se- 
lecting a medium-sized city in our 
State and working out a highly 


intensive and forthright appeal and 


performance with the businesses 
in that city. 

The result of that effort, which 
can hardly be less than successful, 
would provide the urge for busi- 
ness in other cities and communi- 
ties in New York State to under- 
take the same educational steps. 


We, in the private banking sys-. 


tem of this country, have invested 


capital in excess of ten billions 


of dollars. We have deposits in 
excess of one hundred and fifty 
billions of dollars, and we have 
in the aggregate about 75 million 
depositors. 


Banking in this country over 
the years has given a splendid ac- 
count of itself, and has had a 
great part in the development and 
building of this, the greatest na- 
tion on the face of the earth, and 
will continue to do so if we in 
banking possess the moral cour- 
age, or guts, if you will, and the 
talent to exert some real leader- 
ship in these troubled and con- 
fusing times. 


Let us, at least in our own field, 


Zive active evidence of this faith 


and leadership, which are so sadly 


lacking in so many quarters today; 





In the words of General 
Patton, one of the greatest troo: 
leaders of all time, “And if .."- 
are going to lead, you musts. 
out in front and lead, and no: + 
behind and try to push.” It is like 
a piece of spaghetti, you cannot 
stand behind it and push it, yo), 
must get out in front and pull it 
with you. We would do wel] ¢, 
disregard and put aside the sad. 
doleful and dreary ideas of th. 
crackpots and the enemies of pyj- 
vate enterprise, which has made 
this country what it is today, ana 
to develop the will to go out ang 
do this job, and then to get out 
of our chairs and forthrightly and 
valorously zo and do it. ~~ 


Sackman Named Chief 
Of Life Bureau of 
N. Y. Insurance Dept. 


Superintendent of Insurance 
Robert E. Dineen announces the 
appointment of Julius Sackman ac 
chief of the Life Bureau of the 
New York State Insurance De- 
partment effective April 1. yy. 
Sackman has been acting chiéf of 
the Life Bureau since the death of 
Dillon F. Broderick, former chief. 
Aug. 18, 1945. Mr, Sackman joined 
the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment as an Examiner in 1923, He 
has examined nearly all of the 
domestic life insurance compa- 
nies in this State and has made 
special examinations in behalf of 
the Insurance Departments of 
California, Missouri and Iowa. 

Mr. Sackman is a graduate cum 
laude of New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance with a degree of 
B. C. S. During World War I he 
was a Sergeant in a machine gun 
battalion and served overseas 
with the famous Lost Battalion. 
He received the Purple Heart dec- 
oration. Prior to joining the In- 
surance Department in 1923, Mr. 
Sackman had engaged in the prac- 
tice of public accounting and 
served with the Internal Revenue 
Department-Income Tax Unit as 
a Field Agent operating from the 
Washington, D. C., office of the 
Treasury Department, In 1921 he 
was employed in the Underywrit- 
ing Department of the Maryland 
Casualty Company. 


FHA Urban Unit 


Establishment of an urban re- 
development unit within the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to 
develop means of FHA participa- 
tion in the rehabilitation of 
American cities was announced 
recently by FHA Commissioner 
Raymond M. Foley. The unit was 
organized in realization that cities 
in increasing numbers are com- 
ing more and more to recognize 
the importance of long-range, 
over-all redevelopment plans. 
Furthermore, it is stated, a con- 
siderable number of cities have 
recently been authorized by new 
state laws to redevelop blighted 
and slum areas with the aid of 
private capital, as well as with 
public funds. Several requests for 
FHA participation in planning 
redevelopment programs have 
been received. 

The FHA urban redevelopmet 
group, which will work close!) 
with the Land and Governmental 
Service Branches of the Office © 
the National Housing Expedite!, 
consists of members of the head- 
quarters staff in Washington, 
follows: Donald Alstrup, Adm!nis- 
trative Officer, Chairman; Geors© 
Bremer, Zone Commissioner, 
Robert Van Denbergh, Under- 
writing Supervisor; W. Stanle 
Newlin, Administrative Office, 
Rental Housing and Proper 
Management Division; Stanley": 
Kadow, Associate Director, D!v! 
sion of Research and Statisuc® 
J. Don Kerlin, Administrative O*- 
ficer, Title I Division, and Butt” 
C, Bovard, General. Counsel. 
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‘There can be a 
Great Future... 


- 


HERE CAN BE A GREAT FUTURE ahead for the food in- 
dustry, for all industry, and for the American people. 


Every material requirement for sound living is at hand. 
We are rich in the basic resources of productive land, 
energetic people, and a capacity to create. This combi- 
nation is the seedbed of better living for us, and for the 
world—if we will have it so. sjea:. 


Because we live off what we produce and exchange, 
utilization of these resources through economical and in- 
creasingly efficient production and distribution is the 
only way we know to contribute to better living for all. 

This country is a gigantic enterprise with 140 million 
partners. Only as partners, working smoothly together, can 
we continuously produce what we want, and raise our levels 
of living to new heights. 


There is no lasting means of getting more from pro- 
ducing less. Competition we want and must have; con- 
flict hurts us all by crippling both production and the 
incentive which fires men to new achievements. 


As a people, it is our responsibility to produce what we 
need and want. 


As management of General Foods, it is our responsibility 
to provide suitable compensation to our employees and to 
the owners of the business, and to satisfy our customers 
with high quality at fair prices. 

We believe in a high standard of living for every man, 
woman, and child in whom good citizenship resides. We 
believe in good jobs and stability of employment. 


We believe it is the responsibility of business manage- 
ment to build opportunity for the man who wants to work. 
We believe in basic human values, and we are endeavoring 


to demonstrate these beliefs by the manner in which we 
administer the affairs of this company. 


We further believe that we, as management, can best 
serve the common interest of workers, owners, and cus- 
tomers of General Foods through continuing to improve 
production and distribution of goods and services. 


We believe that each of these 3 groups is vital to the 
founding and growth of productive enterprise, and thus 
vital to all people. Rewards of production must be divided 
equitably among these groups—not monopolized by any 
one of them. 


We believe in the creation of human satisfactions as well 
as the production of things. We believe that General Foods 
cannot, and does not, stand alone in its effort to serve, and 
therefore we align ourselves with the great majority of men 
and women who are willing to work for a better future. 





With courage, imagination, and productive work we 
can help sustain the American promise and give nurture 
to the human urge for better living. The goals are jobs, 
freedom, and the greater dignity of the individual. 


A Q . 4 
CHAIRMAN 


+ v PRESIDENT 


Reprinted from the annual report of General Foods Corporation. 


This report tells the story of a year’s work, the problems en- 
countered, and the progress made in 1945, You may find it in- 
teresting even if you are not a stockholder or an employee. We'll 
be glad to send you a copy. . . just write to General Foods Corpo- 
ration, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


[GF} 
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Business Prospects in the Post-Reconversion Period 


(Continued from first page) 
duction or productive capacity. 
To my way of thinking all of 
these points of view represent 
false guides to sound policy be- 
cause they ignore the basic truth 
that only by full production can 
we in fact attain full employment, 
raise the real income of the na- 
tion and provide the substance of 
a rising standard of living for our 
people. 

One of our Government offi- 
cials said recently that he stood 
for the people first and for prop- 
erty second, implying, that there 
is something bad about property. 
Yet, the author of that statement 
knows as well as the rest of us 
that property creation is the very 
essence of economic progress and 
that in this age of mass produc- 
tion a continuous increase in cap- 
ital investment—in property—is 
absolutely necessary to a rising 
standard of living. There is no 
other way to achieve economic 
strength and it is time for us to 
speak forthrightly in placing the 
emphasis where it belongs, 
namely, on increased production. 
This thought was recently voiced 
by one of the nation’s elder states- 
men, when he recommended to 
Congress that in our national 
economic policy first importance 
be attached to increasing produc- 
tion without which he said the 
rest of his suggestions were mean- 
ingless. 


All-out Production the 
Prerequisite 


I submit to you that we have 
reached a point where all-out 
production is a prerequisite to the 
continued progress and strength 
of the nation. There are a num- 
ber of compelling reasons why 
this is true. In the first place, our 
national debt is now so high rela- 
tive to the national wealth that 
we are under the necessity of 
building up the economic prod- 
uctivity and the wealth of the 
nation as quickly and as effi- 
ciently as possible. In a larger 
scnse, there are only two ways 
of lifting the burden of the debt, 
which has increased in the past 
few years by nearly one-quarter 
of a trillion dollars, and now is 
nearly twice the national income 
and approximately equal to the 
national wealth. One method is 
through inflation but this is 
clearly intolerable for it would 
subject the whole economic or- 
ganization to stresses and strains 
which would leave it prostrate. 
Furthermore, inflation would 
wreck our middle classes, do vio- 
lence to the great savings and 
banking institutions of the coun- 
try, and levy a terrible toll on the 
recipients of fixed incomes, who 
in most cases would be unable 
to protect themselves. The alter- 
native way to deal with a debt 
of the size of that we have in- 
herited from the war is to vali- 
— it through increased produc- 
tion. 


History has furnished ‘some 
classic examples of the fact that 
a large growth in public debt is 
not necessarily disastrous to the 
economic well-being of a nation, 
provided the increase in the debt 
is accompanied by or followed by 
a commensurate growth in the 
production of economic goods and 
services. Repeatedly during the 
18th and 19th centuries, there 
were times in the history of Great 
Britain when relatively large in- 
creases in the public debt as a 
result of war were the subject of 
the gravest misgivings by the 
contemporary observers of the 
day. But each time their fears 
failed to materialize because in 
the ensuing years of peace the 
economic vitality of the nation 
surged quickly upward to new 
heights of physical production 
which validated the increase in 
debt. Close study of this British 
experience clearly indicates that 
the lesson to be learned from it 
is not that increasing debt is 
harmless but rather that it need 


not prove unduly burdensome or 
ruinous if it is paced by a pro- 
portionate or bigger growth in 
economic productivity. 


Production Will Lessen the 
Burden of Debt and the 
Threat of Inflation 


Here is a lesson of tremendous 
import for the United States over 
the next few years. To the extent 
that America’s great potentialities 
to produce are fully and effi- 
ciently exploited, the problems 
connected with the public debt, 
the real burden of the debt and 
the threat of inflation will be 
greatly lessened. 

If we will but capitalize upon 
the forces making for expansion 
in the system of private enter- 
prise—which has in times gone by 
raised the American standard of 
living to a point where it is the 
envy of the whole world—we can 
raise the national wealth and the 
national income in real terms to 
a point where the debt need no 
longer be a cause of serious con- 
cern. 

Another reason why a program 
for increasing production has be- 
come imperative is that an in- 
creasing supply of goods is an 
essential part of any program for 
preventing inflation. Of course, 
we shall need also to take action 
to reduce the oversupply of money 
inherited from the war but it is 
unlikely that we will be able 
through monetary’ contraction 
alone to remove the inflationary 
danger. It is essential that the 
markets be flooded with goods so 
that the people will be able to 
buy their money’s worth instead 
of having the value of their funds 
dissipated in a spiral of rising 
prices. 


High Productive Capacity Neces- 
sary for Nation’s Political 





Strength 


Still another reason for increas- 
ing production is that we must 
fortify the nation against the 
economic, political and _  wmili- 
tary emergencies of the future. 
It is perhaps not too much to hope 
that in the post-reconversion pe- 
riod we shall be less plagued with 
economic crises than was true 
throughout the dismal thirties, 
but we live in a turbulent, un- 
certain and dangerous world and 
it would be foolhardy to expect 
that we shall not have some 
troublous times in the years 
ahead. In any event, those diffi- 
culties will be more easily met 
and our democratic way of life 
will be protected from internal 
and external dangers if in the 
period ahead we bend our efforts 
to building the economic strength 
and health of the nation. Real 
progress in that direction is to be 
gained not by subservience to 
easy economic panaceas, but by 
clearly recognizing that the road 
to strength lies in hard work, in 
high productivity, and in policies 
which encourage saving and in- 
vestment in new and improved 
productive capacity. There is no 
other road to make this nation 
strong. 


It is fortunate that at a time 
when the need for increased pro- 
duction is so great the potential- 
ities for productive prosperity are 
present in unusual degree. Unless 
we fail to capitalize on our oppor- 
tunities, the period ahead should 
bring great economic develop- 
ment, a vast increase in produc- 
tion, higher standards of living, 
and accelerated social progress. 
There are several reasons for op- 
timism concerning our ability to 
increase production. 


Psychological Factors Toward 
Expansion Are Favorable 


First of all, we seem finally 
to have liquidated the depression 
of the early thirties out of our 
psychological system. In the later 
thirties investment in new and 





improved production by American 
industry responded only feebly 
when business volume increased. 


Everyone sensed the need for ex- 
pansion; there were millions of 
men seeking jobs and the people's 
wants were high, but private in- 
vestment did not respond. While 
the reasons for this were many, 
one of the most important of 
them was the psychologically de- 
pressive after-effects of the most 
vicious deflation of economic 
values in modern times. The last 
five years have witnessed a great 
resurgence in the values of many 
of the properties, loans and se- 
curities which had suffered so 
greatly in the depression. The rise 
in real property and security 
prices has lifted many bonds, 
loans and investments held by in- 
vestors to a point where they are 
no longer pressing problems of 
liquidation. Again, many of the 
productive plants which indus- 
trial organizations built in 
the optimistic twenties consti- 
tuted excess capacity until the 
war put them to active use. These 
factors had a severely restrictive 
effect on the ability as well as the 
inclination of small and large 
businesses to seek opportunities 
for the productive employment of 
funds but now I sense that we are 
free of these psychological de- 
pressants and can justify an ex- 
pansionary attitude towards new 
investments. 


This factor is of great impor- 
tance and it ought to be pointed 
out that many of the business de- 
cisions of the twenties turned out 
to be so embarrassing and costly 
to those who made them, not be- 
cause the public did not want an 
increased volume of goods or be- 
cause the labor and maiterials 
were not available to increase 
production, but only beacuse the 
whole economy subsequently was 
subjected to a vicious and pro- 
longed deflation. The psychologi- 
cal and monetary costs of “pick- 
ing up the pieces” from the last 
depression were heavy indeed but 
that depressing task seems now 
to have been completed and it is 
no accident that for the first time 
since the late twenties many 
American business enterprises are 
actively planning to expand mar- 
kets, increase production and go 
ahead vigorously. 


Our Greatly Expanded Markets 


A second reason for viewing 
our economic future with some 
optimism is that we have several 
great new markets to develop. 
During the war years, as we all 
know, several million new fami- 
lies have been formed and these 
will have to be housed and sup- 
plied with the automobiles, elec- 
tric gadgets, community facilities 
and the other goods and services 
which are part of the American 
standard of living. Here is a 
tremendous market for the prod- 
ucts and services of American 
business. 


Another new market for the 
postwar period is a temporary one 
but it is large. I refer to the de- 
ferred demand which has accu- 
mulated in recent years because 
production in our durable con- 
sumers’ goods industries was shut 
off when the nation’s productive 
organization was mobilized. Es- 
timates of the magnitude of this 
market differ considerably, de- 
pending upon their sources, but it 
is of great significance that they 
are all large. Deferred demand 
is sizable enough to require the 
maintenance of capacity produc- 
tion for from one to two years 
in many industries and in others 
the time required to catch up 
with pentup demand is three, 
four, or even five years. A re- 
lated factor is the deterioration 
and obsolescence which has oc- 


curred in our industrial, trans- 
portation and distribution estab- 
lishments. Through the entire 
range of our manufacturing and 
service industries there are huge 
expenditures of these types which 





have been deferred for a long pe- 








riod and now must and can be 
met. Here is another big market. 

Still another market is to be 
found in the foreign demand for 
American productive machinery. 
Aside from needs for rehabilita- 
tion, which are enormous, almost 
everyone familiar with conditions 
in the world outside this country 
agrees that there is a real op- 
portunity for rapid industrializa- 
tion. Foreign industry needs to 
catch up with American produc- 
tive progress and we know it will 
make better markets for us if our 
foreign customers are prosperous. 
The underlying purpose of the 
international economic and fi- 
nancial organizations which have 
been proposed is to provide for- 
eign nations possessing usable re- 
sources with the means to develop 
them. The chances that a loan 
will be repaid are much greater— 
as we know from expenrience— 
if the loan results in an increase 
in production. 


War-Induced “Know How” Has 
Expanded Our Productive 
Capacity 

One fact frequently lost sight 
of is that the war taught us how 
to industrialize at a rate far be- 
yond anything we believed feas- 
ible before. We now have the 
“know how” to build new pro- 
ductive capacity quickly and have 
demonstrated that relatively un- 
skilled labor can quickly be 
trained to tend the machines in an 
assembly line. Our great produc- 
tive output during the war was 
made possible by the use of 
housewives, people from clerical 
occupations and youngsters, who 
had no previous experience or 
skill in tending the elaborate and 
complex machinery of modern 
industry. But, they did the job 
because industry’s production ex- 
ecutives divided the work into 
parts so small that they could 
easily be performed by workers 
without long training. Thus, it 
seems clear that we are now in a 
position tohelp the world catch 
up with the industrial revolution 
and to provide a great market for 
our industry in doing so. 


Another™new market for the 
postwar period has its origin in 
the fact that close to ten millions 
of our people, who were com- 
pletely or*partially unemployed 
in the depressed years of the 
thirties, obtained well paying jobs 
in the war.period. In effect, they 
were raised from. the pauper 
class to the middle class. This is 
a fact of massive significance, for 
these people, who were living 
rather close to the subsistence 
level after they lost their jobs, 
homes, insurance, bank ° deposits 
and self-respect in the great de- 
pression ofthe early thirties, now 
have a very sizable stake in cash, 
deposits and War Bonds, in addi- 
tion to the prospect for continual 
employment. Thus they represent 
a vast new market for all of the 
goods and..services which go to 
make up the American standard 
of living. . 

Another» market of lesser im- 
portance has its origin in the mi- 
gration of=people from the farm 
to the city and from smaller to 
larger communities, which came 
about because of wartime changes 
in the location of our productive 
establishment. A smaller migra- 
tion following World War I was in 
part responsible for the building 
boom of the twenties and there is 
good reason for’ ‘believing that 
this migration factor will provide 
a market for a much larger num- 
ber of new homes in the period 
ahead. That this is not an unim- 
portant element in the building 
outlook is clear from the doubling 
up of families which is so preva- 
lent today and from the fact that 
people are still living in trailers 
in many sections of the country. 

The final market to which I 
would like to direct your atten- 
tion is the good old-fashioned 
American one. It is the market 
for machinery and new facilities 
to produce the new goods and 
gadgets which are now ready for 
development as a result of the 
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Our Historic Opportunity to 
Achieve Productive Prosperity 


These new markets add up toa 
tremendous potential but the 
problem we still must face is 
whether that potential wij] be 
realized. It will not, of course 
if we settle back into the bleak 
stagnation and frustration which 
characterized the thirties or if we 
subject ourselves to a vicious ip- 
flation with its inevitable seque] 
of deflation. It is clear for alj to 
see that we need not do so, but 
our economic policies have phe. 
come such a patchwork of seif- 
contradiction and confusion that 
we shall have to be extremely 
careful lest we let an historic op- 
portunity to achieve productive 
prosperity slip away from us. 
With such a potential we should 
be able in the years ahead to 
realize a long period of high-leve} 
prosperity interrupted only in- 
frequently by brief corrective de- 
pression-readjustments; it will be 
a shame if instead, we return to 
the conditions of the thirties when 
we experienced chronic depres- 
sion punctuated now and then by 
half-hearted and short lived pe- 
riods of only moderately good 
business. 


The problem of devising poli- 
cies which will enable us to real- 
ize on the potentialities I have de- 
seribed is not an easy one, but I 
submit that we cannot have pro- 
ductive and durable prosperity 
unless we provide an environment 
favorable enough so that basic in- 
centives to economic expansion 
again are activated. I shall dis- 
cuss briefly a few major elements 
of a program looking in this di- 
rection. 


Necessary Steps Before Us 


First among these is balance in 
the budget of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by a reduction in ex- 
penditures. With the potentialities 
for good business as favorable as 
they appear to be in the years 
immediately ahead, a_ balanced 
budget at a low level of expendi- 
ture is feasible, but it will re- 
quire a firm resolve to resist the 
demands of pressure ‘groups and 
to pare exenses drastically. After 
successive years of deficits during 
which the debt has grown to over 
$275 billions, a balanced budget 
would carry more than ordinary 
significance for it would attest 
the determination of the nation to 
kee its credit standing inviolate. 
Conversely, if at this juncture we 
as a nation are unwilling to set 
the éarly balancing of the budget 
as an unalterable goal, we will 
put to test our claim to financial 
integrity in fiscal affairs. We 
should, of course, plan for @ 
budget surplus so that we will 
be able to retire some of the debt 
but a condition of balance in the 
reasonably near future is indis- 
pensable. 


In working toward this goal, 
emphasis should be placed on 
economy in Government opera~ 
tions wherever possible because 
it is highly desirable as a second 
requirement that we further re- 
vise the tax system in a manner 
which wili provide increased 1n- 
centive for saving and for the 
owners of capital to assume the 
risks of new business ventures. 
In time of war, everything prop- 
erly becomes subordinate to the 
all-embracing needs of the state 
for the sinews of war and the 
means of paying for them. But 


once the emergency is over it }5 
equally important for us to recos- 
nize in our tax structure the great 
impelling force underlying 0U! 
free enterprise system, 


namely 
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srofit incentive to expand pro- | 
od en and employ people. This | 
js essential if we are fully to cap- | 
‘salize upon the potentialities for | 
“ood business that lie within our | 
rasp. 
° Another condition which must 
be present if we are to translate | 
the potentialities of the future | 
jnto actual prosperity Is balance | 
in the money supply. Enterprise | 
cannot thrive in an_ atmosphere | 
of violent credit inflation or 
credit deflation. If these two 
threats to economic progress 
and stability are to be avoid- 
ed, it. is necessary that gov- 
ernment monetary and _ bank- 
jng authorities adopt policies 
which will prevent a further con- 
centration of the Government 
debt in the commercial banking 
system, for such concentration re- 
sults in an increased money sup- 
ply. We need instead to bring 
about an increase in non-bank 
investment in Government secur- 
{ties and a reduction in bank 
holdings so that banks may make 
additional credit available to 
business and provide the funds 
for aggressive business expansion 
in the coming years without a fur- 
ther increase in an already over- 
expanded money supply. The 
time has come for the authorities 
to give serious consideration to 
such increases in coupon rates on 
Government securities and to such 
changes in their form as will make 
them more attractive to non-bank 
investors. We shall need the most 
skillful and courageous manage- 
ment of the public debt in the 
period ahead if we are to have 
real prosperity. 
Finally, if the future is to bring 
a great exansion in production, 
then the nation must reaffirm its 
faith in the private enterprise 
system and in the profit incentive 
as a motivating force of that sys- 
tem. We must test public policies 
in terms of whether they hinder 
that system or aid it effectively 
to do the job of which it has 
demonstrated that it is capable. 
We must remove as quickly as 
feasible all of the controls, limita- 
tions and_ regulations § which, 
though necessary in wartime, 
cannot but block the progress of 
productive development in time 
of peace. We must not sacrifice 
the period of prosperity which lies 
ahead to misguided policies with 
respect to profits, prices, security 
regulation or labor relations. We 
must recognize that the owners of 
capital, large and small, cannot be 
expected to risk their capital in 
job-producing and goods-produc- 
ing enterprise unless they can 
foresee a return for themselves. 


Let me sum up by saying that 
we are on the threshold of a pe- 
riod which not only demands that 
enterprise be free to increase pro- 
duction but which, fortunately, 
affords great potentialities for 
productive prosperity. Personally, 
I believe that the spirit of Amer- 
ican enterprise is still basically 
strong, that we are not ready to 
accept the despairing philosophy 
of economic maturity and that 
once we have completed the post- 
war reconversion adjustments we 
are likely to emerge into a period 
of great economic progress. 


ow Emanuel, Deetjen 
The firm name of Emanuel & 
Co., 52 William Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, was changed to 
Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., effective 
April 8th. 
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Debt Management and the Controlled Interest Rate 
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the country. The attention of in- 
Surance policy holders and other 
large groups is finally being 
called to the fact that the cheap | 
money policies of Government | 
are not an unmixed blessing. Con- 
Z2ress is becoming more aware of 
some of the fundamental prob- 
lems inherent in banking, credit, | 
debt and interest rates. On the | 
whole we are becoming more | 
alive to the basic causes of price | 
inflation and the manner in which | 
it can bring about great altera- 
tions in the American system. This 
is a change for the better and is 
definitely encouraging. Debt man- 
agement, however, is a compli- 
cated subject and unfortunately it 
is not easy to follow the changes 
in the details of policy and meth- 
od that continually take place— 
details that in themselves force or 
mark major changes. I thought, 
therefore, that I might attempt to 
outline this evening what seems 
to have taken place in the broad 
fields of debt management over 
the recent period. I shall divide 
this into three subdivisions: 


The technical aspects of the 
recent period; 

The progress in this interval 
that has been made in attaining 
a better general understanding; 
and 

The less real progress which 
has been made in devising reme- 
dies, and I shall comment on the 
elements of definite danger 
which are inherent. 


Finally, I wish to renew some 
suggestions for general considera- 
tion. 

A man may approach a window 
on the forty-sixth floor of some 
skyscraper, gaze out reflectively 
for a moment and turn away to go 
back to his work. You and I 
might notice that and give it no 
thought. Yet that man may have 
been beset by numerous troubles 
and he may have been contem- 
plating suicide by hurling himself 
out of that window. His action, 
therefore, in turning away may 
have represented a momentous 
decision. This somewhat grue- 
some suggestion is perhaps analo- 
gous to some of the decisions 
which have recently been posed 
for the Secretary of the Treasury 
and which have been the subject 
of discussion in other official 
Washington quarters. 


ously to reduce the earnings of 





The Question of Reducing 
Interest Rates 


Of course, there is nothing to 
stop our man who went to the 
window from returning to it and 
changing his mind. Similarly, 
there is nothing to stop the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from chang- 
ing any of the decisions which 
have been clearly evidenced. In 
making a recent decision on short- 
term interest rates the Secretary 
was indeed in a position similar to 
that of our potential suicide. I 
think he deserves praise for de- 
ciding against a reduction in the 
rate of interest paid, particularly 
when he had before him the prec- 
edents offered by similar reduc- 
tions in Great Britain and Canada. 

This story, however, is perhaps 
as important as the decision. Last 
summer it seemed fairly certain 
that some of those in Government 
(whose suggestions help to formu- 
late Treasury decisions) were in 
favor of a further reduction in the 
interest rates paid by our Treas- 
ury on its borrowings. Those who 
were inclined to this view had in 
mind that the first move should 





Edgar M. Cullman will become 
a partner in Cullman Brothers, 
161 Front Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, as of April 18th. 


Boyer & Co., Inc. Opens 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Boyer 
and Company, Inc., is engaging in 





be to reduce the coupon rate 
on Treasury Certificates from % % 
to 34% or perhaps %%. Later, 
within a year or so, these persons 
expected that the interests of na- 
tional welfare would clearly call 
for, and market conditions would 
justify, a reduction in the long- 
term Treasury rate from 242% to 
2%.--The advocated decrease in 
the short-term rate was presum- 





an investment business from of- 
fices at 524 Crawford Street. 


ably to be a part of the stage- 
\ setting for this later development. 
It was fairly well known at this 


, time that the Federal Reserve | 
creases in the money supply of} Board 


was concerned over the 
monetization of public debt that 
had accompanied our wartime fis- 
cal policies and financial meth- 
ods. It had been general knowl- 
edge, also, that the Board was 
more in favor of actions which | 
would tend to firm the short-term | 
rate than ones which would ease | 
it. During this period we began to 
hear more of various and compli- 
cated plans designed simultane- 


commercial banks, to reduce the 
overall costs of interest on the 
public debt, and to restrict the 
future growth in the money sup- 
ply that, under existing circum- 
stances, is inherent in a partial 
reserve banking structure such as 
our Federal Reserve System. 


This combination of views, 
goals and possible remedies be- 
came a source of considerable con- 
cern for at least four reasons: 


1. The direction of any change in 
the short-term interest rate 
would be a powerful psycho- 
logical force, as well as a 
measurably mechanical one, in 
determining the direction of 
change in, or the stability of, 
long-term interest rates. 


2. Under our debt management 
and controlled interest rates 
the direction of changes in the 
latter, and the relationship be- 
tween the short, intermediate, 
and long-term rates could be 
a dominant consideration in 
determining the magnitude of 
the future expansion in the 
money supply. 

3. Further large (or prospective) 
growth in the money supply, 
on top of the vast wartime ac- 
cumulations, could be strong 
physical and pschological fac- 
tors in accelerating the price 
inflation that originates from 





an unbalance between money 
and goods, 


4. Many of the suggestions which 
were being outlined as reme- 
dies were either too general to 
be practical or seemed to be 
technically deficient to the 
point that their repercussions 
could be as bad as the condi- 
tion they sought to cure. In 
some cases the potential results 
seemed for worse. 


These reasons for concern were 
becoming recognized over a wider 
area as the fall of 1945 progressed. 
Finally in January 1946 the ex- 
pected meetings between the 
Federal Reserve and Treasury of- 
ficials (at times in consultation 
with private groups such as the 
representatives of the commercial 
banks, insurance companies and 
savings banks) took place. Of the 
subjects discussed, one concerned 
the changes, if any, that should be 
made in the certificate rate of 
%,%. Others concerned similar 
details that indirectly would affect 
the yields of these same securities. 
All seemed to have a full day in 
court, including the advocates of 
a reduction in the short-term in- 
terest rates. 


It has been apparent from sub- 
sequent offerings of Treasury Cer- 
| tificates that Secretary Vinson de- 
cided to make no changes in these 
at this time. To those of us who 
have followed such details of 
Treasury financing this was a 
“passive” decision but one of out- 
standing importance. It was vir- 
tually the first time since the war 
financing pattern was inaugurated 
that the Secretary of the Treasury 
seemed to have definitely refused 
to follow the counsel of those who 
have advocated lower and lower 
interest rates. 


The Progress of Debt Reduction 


Some have believed, including 
myself, that a mere continuation 
|of the existing short-term interest 
rate would be insufficient to in- 
sure a stabilization of the interme- 
diate and long-term yields. I am 
glad to say, however, that another 
circumstance has arisen which has 
made this passive action some- 
what more effective in halting 








the monetization of debt, the gen- | 
eral growth in bank deposits, and | 
the toboggan in interest rates 
than I thought might be possible 
a short while ago. 'The “otner cir- | 
cumstance” is the vast improve- 
ment in the relationship between 
Treasury expenditures and Treas- 
ury receipts. 

You may be interested in the 
latest guesses as to the scope oi 
this debt reduction. In the Presi- 
dent’s budget message last Janu- 
ary, it was estimated that by June 
30, 1947, the relationship betweeu. 
Treasury receipts and expendi- 
tures would permit the Treasury 
to redeem about $7 billions of out- 
standing debt by using that 
amount of the exceedingiy high 
General Fund balance for thai 
purpose. When that budget mes- 
sage was released many observers 
believed that the estimates were 
of an ultra conservative charac- 
ter. Subsequent developments 
have made such a description a 
major understatement. Of course 
the outlook can again be changed 
by Congressional appropriations 
of excessive amounts for subsidy 
purposes, other Federal grants 
etc., as well as by the voting of 
substantial tax reductions, but as 
of today the prospect is that the 
Treasury may be able to use $17 
to $18 billions of its General Fund 
balance for the purpose of re- 
deeming debt... Up to April 1 
only $5 billions have been used 
and thus $12 to $13 billions may 
be available over the coming 15 
months. 

The character of this debt re- 
duction is of equal or greater im- 
portance than its scope. All of us 
have been taught that the retire- 
ment of debt is deflationary. This 
retirement cannot be considered, 
however, as a customary one, Its 
effects are likewise different. The 
$17 to $18 billions which may be 
used for this purpose are the pro- 


|ess of this operation. 


complished an unexpected end. 
The funds that were truly avail- 
able for permanent investment in 
long-term 24s, 214s and Savings 
Bonds were absorbed in the proc- 
The rest 
of the operation now appears in 
the light of a triple-play refund- 
ing. Almost $15 billions of mar- 
ketable 2%s and 242s were sold 
in the Victory Drive. Almost $13 
billions of these were purchased 
by other than commercial banks 
and Treasury accounts. A majority 
of these purchases was made pos- 
sible by current or prospective ex- 
changes of bank-eligible securities 
for these ineligible ones. In effeet 
this constituted a refunding oper- 
ation by non-bank investors in 
which they sold eligible securities 
of comparable or shorter term, 

Obviously the commercial banks 
had to acquire the bulk of the 
shorter and the comparable ma- 
turities of bank eligible securities. 
Some of the shortest Treasury is- 
sues, however, were in turn re- 
sold to the Federal Reserve 
banks who faithfully supported 
those operations in accordance 
with the established policy of pre- 
tecting the short-term interest 
rate of the Treasury. Thus, the 
commercial banks obtained a sub- 
stantial total of Treasury securi- 
ties other than Certificates. 

The proceeds of the drive are 
largely set up as War Loan de- 
posits. As these deposits are 
called for and disbursed for vari- 
ous purposes many sections of the 
country have witnessed previously 
a substantial “permanent” de- 
posit increase. Other sections, 
such as New York, lose the War 
Loan at a faster rate than the reg- 
ular deposits come back. Hence, 
as War Loan Deposits are called it 
is necessary for the Federal Re- 
serve to make net purchases of 
certificates and notes. To this ex- 
tent the after-drive operation is 





ceeds of the Victory Drive. In 
largest measure, therefore, this re- 
tirement represents a ‘“de-infla- 
tion” of the bank deposits and Re- 
serve credit that resulted from 
that drive, and that would other- 
wise still be in existence. 

As far as bank deposits are con- 
cerned they will be pulled down. 
A force is set in motion which will 
operate to reduce the total of Re- 
serve bank credit in the market. 
The bank deposits, however, had 
not® yet become a part of the 
money supply of the country. 
They constituted a potential in- 
crease which now will be can- 
celled. Treasury War Loan De- 
posits are a potential, not an ac- 
tual addition to the monies that 
are available to businesses and 
individuals for expenditures for 
goods, etc. 

The unexpected use to which 
these funds will now be put means 
simply that the Victory Drive ac- 


financed by Federal Reserve 
credit also. 

The deflationary effects of the 
present debt redemption operation, 
therefore, are confined to (a) the 
‘““de-inflation” of bank deposits 
which have not yet come into the 
hands of business and individuals 
but are simply War Loan De- 
posits; and (b) the establishment 
of a “cooling-off’ period for the 
Treasury securities markets which 
have been boiling. 

This “cooling-off” is largely felt 
in bank eligible issues. This is 
partly because only one side of 
this triple-play refunding has 
been accomplished, that is, before 
the debt-retirement operation 
came clearly into focus. The 
banks are losing, actually and in 
prospect, a substantial block of 
deposits on the basis of which 
their investment program has 
naturally been based. These pro- 

(Continued on page 1958) 
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Debt Management and the Controlled Interest Rat 


(Continued from page 1957) 
grams have been upset by the un- 
expected and fortunate state of 
Treasury finances. 

In the ineligible market we are 
now, however, at the stage where 
new investible funds are starting 
to accumulate, and the near-fu- 
ture supply of longer term Treas- 
ury issues seems destined to be 
confined to that obtainable in the 
market. Thus, the “cooling-off” in 
this section has been less marked. 

While the large prospective 
debt retirement seems likely to be 
made preponderantly via the re- 
demption of bank-held maturing 
obligations several factors obscure 
the probable degree: 


1. In the process of redeeming 
debt through 100% redemption 
of some issues and partial re- 
fundings of others, it is diffi- 
cult to foresee what amounts of 
non-bank investment will be 
lost. To whatever extent this 
occurs, then to an equal extent 
the deferred-inflation gain of 
wartime financings is lost, and 
a lesser contraction in bank de- 
posits results. 


It is difficult to predict how 
many marketable bank-eligi- 
ble securities maturing after 
June 30, 1947, will be sold in 
the market by businesses and 
individuals. To the extent 
that these are acquired by the 
commercial banks (in con- 
junction with further use of 
Federal Reserve credit) the 
deposits and earnings assets of 
the commercial banks will be 
““re-inflated.”’ 


. It is difficult to predict how 
quickly, and in what amounts, 
non-marketable debt such as 
Savings Notes and Bonds will 
be redeemed, thus reducing 
the debt retirements that will 
occur via maturing obligations. 


The total disinvestment of 
Treasury securities by businesses 
and individuals is a moot question. 
The Federal Reserve Board has 
estimated that as of Dec. 13, 1945, 
businesses and individuals held 
about $88 billions of marketable 
and non-marketable Treasury se- 
eurities. Of these, businesses held 
between $31 and $32 billions. 
Trust funds of individuals held 
$15 billions. individuals, as such, 
held about $41 billions. 

Business holdings are bound to 
decline as the wartime tax bur- 
dens and consequent tax liabilities 
are reduced. Evidence of this may 
be found in the several billions 
decline in the outstanding totals 
of Savings Notes. 

In Savings Bonds the picture is 
less clear. Total Savings Bonds 
outstanding increased through- 
out 1945, partially as a result of 
the Victory Loan. For the first 
two and one-half months of 1946 
sales of Savings Bonds continued 


to exceed redemptions, but this 
has been largely due to sales of F 
and G bonds. 
tions have slightly exceeded sales. 


To shorten a long and inconclu- 
sive story: most people agree that 
business holdings of Treasury se- 
curities will decline as we move 
along into peacetime production. 
The Treasury and most people 
have been encouraged by the rec- 
ord on Savings Bonds to believe 
that net redemptions of these is- 
sues will be far less than previ- 
ously has been indicated. Several 
polls have supported this conten- 
tion by indicating that people will 


use consumer credit to buy before | 


they resort to redeeming their 
bonds. I think it is too early to 
draw definite conclusions. Con- 
sumer and durable goods are in 
too short supply. Changing condi- 
tions may change many opinions 
that have been tested in different 
circumstances. As goods become 
plentiful and it is as easy to buy 
things then as it is difficult today, 
we will be better able to judge. 


In the period between now and 
June 30, 1947, I would guess that 
some measurable decrease in 
business holdings will occur, and 
that some decrease in the holdings 
of individuals will also be seen. 
In largest measure I would ex- 
pect this relinquishment to occur 
via maturities and redemptions. 
To the extent this is true deposit 
“de-inflation” will be reduced. 


Prospective Debt Retirements 
Not Deflationary 


On ‘the whole, therefore, it 
seems that the debt retirements 
in prospect are not deflationary 
insofar as they directly affect the 
money supply of the country that 
is already at the disposal of busi- 
nesses and individuals. If any- 
thing, the prospect is that we may 





lose some minor degree of Treas- 
ury security investment that oth- 
erwise might not be disturbed. We 
still face the prospect—undefina- 
ble as to scope—of seeing wartime 
acquired Treasury securities trans- 
ferred into a demand for goods, 
services, stocks, etc., and some 
corresponding increase in deposits. 

But we have other considera- 
tions involved. The normal re- 
funding operations of the Treas- 
ury force commercial banks to ac- 
cept largely only %% Certificates 
or to seek higher return invest- 
ments in the market. The meth- 
ods and policies of the debt man- 
agement in dealing with this situ- 
ation have been a major factor in 
producing the low levels of mar- 
ket yields that prevail. Many 
banks had believed their require- 
ments and outlook to be the source 
of some concern even after receiv- 
ing the deposit and earnings asset 





increases that resulted from the 
Victory Loan. The reversal of 
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Series E redemp- | 


| some portion of the effects of that 
| debt increase does several things: 


1. It throws some _ investment 
portfolios and programs out of 
balance by changing the pros- 
pective flow of funds and 
“final” position (both of de- 
posits and investments). 


It deprives most banks of 
“temporary” or “permanent” 
earnings assets. Therefore, it 
increases their concern as to 
the future outlook for earn- 
ings. 


Here again I wish to make a 
long story short: if the banks 
could see in prospect a sufficient- 
| ly substantial volume of loans of 
a bankable type the loss of de- 
posits and earnings through re- 
duction of Treasury debt would be 
one thing; in the general absence 
of such prospects it is another. 


Estimates of the prospective 
loan demand vary. In the largest 
banking centers the estimates of 
the future over-all increase are 
relatively low and certainly insuf- 
ficient’ to equal the combined ef- 
fect on earnings of increased ex- 
penses, lower income from Treas- 
ury securities through normal re- 
funding operations and the loss 
of earnings from debt retirement. 
In other centers and outlying dis- 
tricts the attitude is more hope- 
ful, although not sufficiently so to 
cause the banker to become com- 
placent about this new influence 
tending to decrease bank earn- 
ings. On the whole, therefore, we 
expect to see a reasonable num- 
ber of banks endeavor to better 
their prospective earnings position 
by the purchase of intermediate 
and longer Treasury, or other, se- 
curities. In some cases this will 
be accomplished via increases in 
deposits but in most it will be ac- 
complished by the sale of shortest- 
term issues. 


In this analysis I am forced by 
time to ignore a number of things 
such as cireulation trends, past 
7nd future, recent Federal Re- 
serve activity under the circum- 
stances, etc. I-shall dwell on the 
Federal Reserve’s primary rela- 
tion to the market later, but I 
want to tie-up this one point re 
current debt retirements: 


The market supply of Treasury 
securities has undergone a ter- 
rific reversal. For several years 
the yields in the market have been 
reduced in the face of a virtually 
unlimited supply. More recently 
the burden of the supply has been 
placed directly on the long-term 
rate, and only indirectly on the 
intermediate rates. Now the sup- 
ply of the longer issues has been 
removed, consequently the supply 
of the intermediates has been 
commensurately lessened. Even if 
the demand side of the market 
shrank in the same proportion as 
the supply the ratio of supply and 
demand (consequently the trend 
of rates) would be unchanged. 
Actually, however, a new factor 
of demand has been introduced— 
that which originates with the loss 
of earnings as a consequence of 
the “de-inflation” of the Victory 
Drive. ° , 


I shall largely ignore, to save 
time, questions of portfolio bal- 
ance. Short-term securities will 
be lost but short-term liabilities 
(War Loan Deposits) will be re- 
duced in greater degree. 


. Before we attempt to summar- 
ize this phase of the situation I 
should like to cover one more 
point. In the Victory Drive the 
Treasury issued almost $15 bil- 
lions of long-term marketable is- 
sues. Between now and June 30, 
1947, the Treasury may well have 
retired, and thus refunded, an 
equal amount of short-term or de- 
mand indebtedness and some $2 or 
$3 billions in addition. Had the 
Treasury announced in November 
1945 that it planned to refund 
short-term debt into long-term 





debt to the extent of $15 billions, 
in the ensuing 15 to 20 months, 


‘and to actually retire $2 to $3 bil- 
llions additional, it would have 
been hailed as a convert to ortho- 
dox Government fiscal policy. 
Certainly those who see in such 
|refundings the solution to our 
|debt management problems should 
|find this an ample acceptance of 
'their views. In other words, the 
{mechanics of debt management 
are sometimes more important 
than the general acceptance of an 
orthodox principle. Here is a debt 
retirement which is essentially 
deflationary as to money supply 
only in that it “de-inflates’; Le., 
it is not actually deflationary at 
all insofar as we confine our at- 
tention to the existing money sup- 


| 


ply. Moreover, the mechanics of | 


the retirement are such that while 
it provides a “cooling-off” period 
for the Treasury markets it actu- 
ally has the effect of creating a 
greater out-of-balance between 
demand and supply or the trend of 
interest rates. 

There is only one potential off- 
set—the hope of, or prospects for, 
a sufficient demand for money and 
credit from other sources to pull 
down the demand for Treasury se- 
curities so that a better balance 
exists and real stabilization of 
yields is witnessed. In the mean- 
time we continue to deal with an 
unbalance in which demand rules. 


Relations of Federal Reserve 
Board and Treasury 


So finally we get to the Federal 
Reserve. The dominant control in 
wartime finance has been the 
shot-gun wedding between the 
Federal and the Treasury. The 
Federal has been the hen-pecked 
spouse. Under Treasury domina- 
tion the Federal Reserve has been 
carrying the major burden of pro- 
tecting three different price levels 
for Government securities during 
years in which the increasing pop- 
ularity of two of them has brought 
increasing pressures on the third 
—namely, the short-term rate. 
The most important method of 
control was by means of abdicat- 
ing to the commercial banks the 
decisions as to the amount of Fed- 
eral Reserve credit to be used in 
war financings. 

The Treasury failed to face the 
facts: after a crescendo of public 
appeal to patriotism and thrift (a 
virtue previously decried), the 
methods devised to sell Treasury 
securities to other than banks 
could produce only a given sum. 
The balance had to come from 
commercial banks. This balance 
had already been predetermined 
by the taxes which were or were 
not levied. Yet under the Treas- 
ury’s wartime financing methods 
the class of the securities acquired 
by the banks was largely deter- 
mined by the preference of non- 
bank investors both with respect 
to the issues offered in a current 
drive and those previously ac- 
quired. Of course, the preferences 
of the commercial banks were a 
dominant influence in the prefer- 
ences of the middle-men—in this 
case the non-bank investors. The 
commercial banks in turn were 
influenced by the three-price sys- 
tem decided upon some time 
after the outbreak of the war. The 
three-price system was, of 
course, that set by the three pri- 
mary financing issues, the %% 
and 2% bank-eligible issues and 
the 242% ineligibles. 

We have around 15,000 banks in 
this country. They are a part of 
the free enterprise or private cap- 
ital system which, with all its 
faults, has been without an equal 
in producing the best results for 
the so-called ‘forgotten man.” 
These banks operate under the 
same energizing influences as the 
rest of the American system. The 
basic source of energy is the 
American competitive spirit. The 
rules of this country are that each 
should be encouraged to compete 


with the others, and the greater 
rewards presumably are due those 
who obtain the best results. In 
banking this requires the maxi- 
mum of service to depositors both 





| as a custodian of funds and source 
|of credit. To engage in the latter 
| Funston it has available to it 4 
| certain amount of capital to risk 
| The banks realized during the wa, 
|that they would be expected to 
| risk that capital at low rates in the 
| post-war period. The only change 
as the war progressed was that the 
rave al wiucn credit might have 
to be extended, and from which 
losses had to come, would be low. 
er than that which had previous|y 
existed. Consequently the amount 
of capital needed would have to 
be larger. Only earnings or new 
capital could provide this anq 
good earnings are conducive to 
obtaining the latter. 


Our banking system was con- 
fronted with its place in the three- 
price system of war finance. The 
lower rate—%%—was_ embel- 
lished with many attractive doo- 
dads and the 2% rate was set so 
low at the time as to be consid- 
ered in advance as disappointing, 
As the individual banker, how- 
ever, looked the facts of his busi- 
ness in the face, and set alongside 
of these the powers of the Gov- 
ernment, he elected to prefer the 
2% price for Treasury lending and 
the non-banker increasingly pre- 
ferred the 2%% one. 


The history of the war financ- 
ings is a record of one of two 
things: that the Treasury wished 
to take full advantage of this situ- 
ation for purposes of obtaining 
ever lower interest rates and bal- 
ly-hoo drive results, or it just 
failed to realize the ultimate re- 
sults. 

In any event when the lower 
lending rate became _ popular 
(%%) Treasury methods and de- 
cisions caused the debt to become 
needlessly monetized. The Treas- 
ury “sat by,’ and stood by, its 
earlier decision as to the level of 
the short-term rates. The effect 
toward lowering Treasury bor- 
rowing costs presumably was ade- 
quate excuse to permit this need- 
less monetization of debt—and 
the Federal Reserve was impotent 
to stop it. 


National Welfare More Important 
Than Low Cost.Government Debt 


All of this leads to two points: 
It is the task of Government to 
have major objectives—not minor 
ones. The cost of interest on the 
public debt—as such—is definite- 
ly minor as respects the long-run 
national welfare. It is not the task 
of Government to enforce rules 
that attain a minor objective and 
cause us to run the dangers of 
fundamental alterations in the ac- 
cepted system of American eco- 
nomic life. The commercial 
banks, as a part of the competitive 
American system, played the 
game according -to the Govern- 
ment’s rules. Certainly they were 
reluctant to accept them. Con- 
stant endeavors were made to 1m- 
press upon the Treasury the ne- 
cessity of changing the rules, par- 
ticularly as conditions changed, 
but the Treasury and the Govern- 
ment stuck to their guns—namely, 
a three-price market with the 
Federal Reserve obligated to ren- 
der unlimited support to the least 
popular section. 

We still have that system with 
us. Unfortunately, the resulting 
wartime burden of debt, even at 
the ill-advised low level of see 
term. rates‘ that was establishe 
and still exists, has become 4 
political obstacle to the dissolu- 
tion of the shot-gun weddiné. 
Consequently, while Federal oa 
serve credit is retired as a par 
of the debt retirement operation 
it seems to me that this has N° 
greater result, under the circum= 


stances, than to constitute a diffi- 
cult operations problem for those 
in the Federal who must—above 
all else—protect the Treasury § 
desires as to market and financing 
rates. This applies to those 1" 
stances where the desires oid 
clear-cut and subject to positive 
decisions and those in which the 
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situation is less ciear and results 
in a “ride-with-the-tide” attitude. 


The Present Situation 


The picture to date may there- 
fore be summed up as one in 
which, thanks in part to Secre- 
tary Vinson’s decision not to re- 
duce the certificate rate, and in 
part to the fortuitous condition of 
the Treasury’s probable net re- 
ceipts—we have a breathing spell. 
In this period we must make real 
progress at a faster rate than 
heretofore—and yet we must 
make it slowly. 

Our general progress to date has 
consisted primarily in obtaining 
greater publicity for the fact that 
debt can have a profound effect on 
our future; that the monetization 
of debt has been an underlying 
cause of inflationary pressures; 
that the mechanics of monetiza- 
tion are still with us; that low 
interest rates may adversely af- 


fect a far greater number of peo-' 


ple than they benefit, and that 
too large a proportion of debt is in 
the hands of the commercial 
banks. In other words, a wider in- 
terest in the problems of debt 
management has been aroused, 
and with it a properly expanding 
concern. 

It is important that this progress 
be continued. I think it of equal 
importance, however, that we not 
fall prey to the frailty of quarrel- 
ing amongst ourselves as to which 
segment of the economy is most to 
blame for what has happened. On 
the whole, the American people 
have conducted themselves well. 
The blame, if it must be placed, 
falls at the doors of Government 
where the rules of wartime debt 
management were devised. But 
underneath all that lies the fact 
that we undertook to borrow too 
much and to tax too little. And, 
we have a greal job ahead in solv- 
ing the problem; one which will 
require the maximum of our co- 
operative effort and unselfishness. 

Our less real progress falls into 
two classes: 

One, it is too general, or 

Two, it is too specific. 

The essence of one general 
statement is that interest rates 
are too low. Which rates? Those 
on Treasury’ Certificates, on 
Treasury new offerings of long- 
term issues, the market rate of 
these, the rate on E bonds or on 
mortgages? 

Are interest rates too low on 
the basis of debt monetization or 
is it that their lowness discourages 
individual buyers? 

_In the field of debt monetiza- 
tion or credit expansion I would 
say that it is the disparity be- 
tween the short-term Treasury 
rates and the successively longer 
ones that encourages debt moneti- 
zation. It is the necessity for the 
Federal Reserve to protect this 
disparity that underwrites and en- 
courages both monetization of 
debt and credit expansion. 


I am sure that as many argu- 
ments could be advanced against 
the claim that increased savings 
and investment in Treasury se- 
curities would accompany higher 
long-term rates, as could be mar- 


shalled in defense of such a state- 
ment. 


Another generalization is that 
the banks should be caused to dis- 
pose of their longer term invest- 
ments so that the non-bank in- 
vestors will buy them. How could 
this be accomplished? I have 
heard no convincing explanations. 


Another is that short-term debt 
Should be refunded into long- 
term debt. I have outlined how a 
$15 billion refunding has been 
made or is in progress. How much 


further is practical at this particu- 
lar time? 


Specific Remedies Proposed 


In the field of specific remedies 
‘we find that they fall into three 
8roups: 

One, that the commercial banks 


of required to invest some portion 


their demand deposits in special 


'serve’s cooperative defense of such | fortunate 


non-marketable Treasury issues,| in their relationship to each other 
or |as well as individually. 

Two, that all or some of their| It is gratifying to see that Mr. 
wartime increase in deposits be Baruch is calling for similar ac- 
secured only by short-term mar-/| tion. I do not know quite how to 
ketable issues, or | attain it. Some of my friends say 

Three, that the percentage of re- | that such suggestions are naive, 
quired reserves be increased and | Utopian, or belong to the history 
that these reserves be secured! of classical thought such as is 
either by deposits with the Feder- | exemplified by ‘“‘Atlantis Lost.” 
al or by short-term Treasury se- | I remain convinced of only one 
curities. thing—there is much misinforma- 

The results to be attained by | tion, misconception, and politics 
these suggested remedies can be | involved in much of the general 
classified in turn, about three| criticisms, suggestions and speci- 
ways: | fic remedies proposed. I sincerely 

One, they would provide a con-| doubt that any political group 
venvient solution to the impasse | could afford to sponsor with ade- 
occasioned by a short-term rate | quate force the more desirable 
that is too low relative to other | remedies. 
rates, and the monetization of debt! Under such circumstances, and 
that results from the Federal Re-| particularly in the light of the un- 


results to date—we 





a rate. | must: 
Two, the political convenience} First, remove the subject of 
of a reduction in bank earnings | debt management from the politi- 


Move to Consider Air Agreements 
Treaties: Lahor Spokesmen Critical 


The Senate Commerce Committee on April 2 opened its hearings 
on the McCarran Bill which would provide that all international 
aviation agreements must be considered treaties and sent to the Sen- 
ate for approval; the committee’s chairman, Sen. Bailey (D.-N.C.) 
expressed the opinion that air agreements recently concluded by the 
State Department with Britain and France are in reality treaties and 
should therefore be submitted tc® 
the Senate for ratification. | right to adjust their operations 

The air agreements were severely | accordingly. 
criticized, a special dispatch to “Mr. Roth declared that the Gov- 
the New York “Times” from Wash- |ernment was concurring in foreign 
ington Apr. 2 stated, by represen- | applications for airlines owned, in 
taiives of three organized labor whole or in part, by steamship 
organizations and one trade asso- | companies while at the same time 
ciation on the basis that they it denied applications from domes- 
would operate to the disadvantage tic airlines if any steamship line 
of American enterprise. Spokes- | owned an interest in them.” 
men for the American Federation | — 
of Labor was Lewis G. Hines; for | . 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Kaiser & Co. Open 
Trainmen, Martin H. Miller; for | 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
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would be attained by marching m 
the direction of a 100% reserve 
banking structure, the desirability 
of which may be seriously ques- 
tioned. 

Three, either additional controls 
over the extension of other bank 
credit would have to follow or the 
extension of adequate credit 
would thereby have been ren- 
dered sufficiently difficult as to 
be described as inadequate to the 
needs of satisfactory production, 
employment and prosperity. 

In short, most of these moves 
endeavor to compromise between 
the interest rate requirements as 
laid down by inefficient debt man- 
agement, and the requirements 
for the normal functioning of a 
private banking system in the 
American economy. 

How can one obtain a satisfac- 
tory workable result when one 
endeavors to compromise a detail 
(regardless of its apparent politi- 
cal importance) with a require- 
ment that is fundamentally impor- 
tant to the continued vitality of 
the country? 

I have tried to 
things clear: 

One, the important starting 
point in our interest rate problem 
is the short-term interest rate and 
the disparity which it bears to 
other rates. 

Two, that the monetization of 
debt and the unnecessary expan- 
sion of bank credit that has re- 
sulted, and still potentially exists, 
is tied basically to the defense of 
this too low short-term rate. 


Three, that the general and 
specific suggestions which have 
occupied our attention either 


(a) fail to adequately consider 
the problem, or 


(b) devote themselves to liv- 
ing with a situation which is un- 
tenable in a free enterprise econ- 
omy which must be energized in 
part by a reasonably free private 
banking structure. 


It should be easy to see that, in 
largest measure, the original con- 
ception of the ideas which have 
created our problem is born of 
political considerations. Similarly, 
the solutions so far specifically 
provided are based on political 
expediencies. 

In conclusion, therefore, I re- 
turn to a suggestion which I made 
in an article published in the re- 
cent Winter Number of the “Har- 
vard Business Review.” Briefly it 
was as follows: 


Proper debt management is of 
crucial importance to the satisfac- 
tory resolution of our peacetime 
problems. It is impossible to suf- 
ficiently marshal unbiased in- 
formation and advice on this sub- 
ject within the framework of our 
present management set-up. Con- 
gress is entitled to as intelligent 
and unbiased advice on the sub- 
ject of debt management and re- 
lated problems as it is possible 
to provide. This requires that the 
research and suggestions be as 
free as possible of political and 
private interests. Furthermore, 
debt. management and all other 
major elements of our compli- 
cated economy must be weighed 


make several 


| cal arena, and 


Second, provide Congress with 
/an advisory staff whose qualifica- 
tions are outstanding practical 
knowledge and experience, and 
who will be free to produce the 
'facts on a comprehensive basis. 





| E. W. Clark Dead 

| Edward Walter Clark, well- 
| known investment banker and 
sportsman, died after a brief ill- 
ness, at the age of eighty-eight. 
Mr. Clark was active in business 
up to his death, heading the in- 
vestment firm of E. W. Clark & 
Co., Philadelphia, with which he 
had been associated for sixty-four 
years; he had been senior partner 
of the firm since 1904. He was 
director in several corporations, 
including the Lehigh, Wilkes- 
Barre & Scranton Railroad, the 
Lehigh & New England Railroad 
Company, and the Nesquehoning 
Valley Railroad Company. 

Mr. Clark, with Winthrop Ald- 
‘rich, George Whitney, Vincent 
Astor and others, financed the 
construction of the racing sloop 
Enterprise in 1930 to meet the re- 
newed challenge of Sir Thomas 
Lipton for the America’s Cup in 
that year; the yacht won the race. 
Mr. Clark won the Vanderbilt Cup 
with the yacht Resolute in 1929. 
The race of the Resolute in 1920, 
before Mr. Clark owned it, re- 
sulted in the defeat of Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s Shamrock IV. 





Rejoins Warner in Boston 

BOSTON, MASS. — Wilfred G. 
Conary has resumed his duties in 
the trading department at J. 
Arthur Warner & Co., 89 Devon- 
shire Street. He has been serving 
in the U. S. Navy. 








Engineers, Donald W. Hornbeck; 
and for the National Federation of 
American Shipping, Almon E. 
Roth, its president. 

Appearing before the Senate 
committee, Mr. Hines attacked 
what he said was the secrecy with 
which the Bermuda agreement, 
and subsequent accords, were 
reached, holding that the pacts 
are “in violation of the law.” 
Alleging that they would operate 
to the detriment of domestic air- 
lines, bus lines and railroads, the 


witness said that the agreements | 
should have been made only after | 


full information had been given 
out. The special advices to the 
“Times” added: 

“Mr. Miller objected that only a 
few airlines were represented at 
Bermuda, and demanded to know 
‘by what authority does the State 
Department assume totalitarian 
powers over the important subject 
of air transportation in the field 
of international relations?’ 

“Mr. Hornbeck took the position 
that rates, under the negotiated 
agreements, ‘will be set by cartel 
action and not by competition and 
this for the sole purpose of pro- 
tecting the comparatively weak 
foreign air transport companies.’ 

“Mr. Roth, speaking for the eight 
steamship companies, out of the 
total membership of 100 in his or- 
ganization, which have sought the 


right to supplement surface vessel 
operations with airplanes, said 
that the companies believed that 
50% of first-class overseas pas- 
senger traffic would be carried 
by air in the near future. In this 
view of the case he told the com- 
mittee that all American steam- 
ship companies should have the 


New Seattle Office 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Leland M. 
Kaiser, head of the San Francisco 
investment banking firm of Kai- 
ser & Co., is in Seattle for the 
opening of his firm’s office in that 
city. 

Kaiser & Co.’s new office, lo- 
cated at Second Avenue and Co- 
lumbia Street, on the ground 
floor, is the second branch of the 
firm to be established in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, a Spokane office 
having been opened recently. 
| The Seattle branch is linked 
with other West Coast and New 
York offices by direct private 
wire, 

Regional manager in charge of 
the Seattle and Spokane offices is 
|T. E. O’Connell, who has been 
prominently identified with the 
investment banking business in 
the Pacific Northwest since 1922. 


J. L. Valentine, who has been 
active in Portland and Seattle in- 
vestment banking circles since 
1923, has been named manager of 
| the Seattle brokerage department, 
and Frank N. Ward, with many 
years experience as an investment 
banker, will also be a member of 
Kaiser & Co.’s Seattle staff. 

Kaiser & Co. are members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
New York Curb Exchange, San 
Francisco Stock Exchange and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 


Flynn & Levitt Formed 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Paul 
R. Flynn and Harold E. Levitt 
have formed the partnership of 
Flynn & Levitt with offices at 411 
West Seventh Street to engage in 
the securities business. Mr. Flynn 
was formerly with Oscar F. Kraft 
& Co. 
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April 9, 1946 


This announcement appears as a matter vf record only and is under nv circurrvstances to be construed 
as un offering of these securities for sule cr as a solicitation of an ofjer to buy any 
of such securities. 


The offering is made only by the 


100,000 Shares 


Pressed Steel Car Company, Inc. 


Common Stock 


Par Value $1 





Offering Price $26 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only such dealers 
participating in this issue as may legally offer these securities under 


the securities laws of such State. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 








Prosvectus. 
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The Reparation Settlement 


dustrial concerns and real estate! plants—they could not do much 


(Continued from page 1927) 


zones were combined into a sin- | 
gle unit; the Eastern zone was set | 


apart for Russia and Poland. A 
reparation frontier was set up di- 
viding German assets abroad. Those 
in Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, 
Roumania and Eastern Austria 
were to go to Russia, those in other 
countries, including neutral coun- 
tries, to the otner Allies. Accord- 
ing to President Truman, Russia is 
to get 50% of all reparation tak- 
ings, but this percentage has not 
been incorporated in the written 


agreement. Russia has undertaken | 


to compensate Poland; she has 
ceded to her that part of her zone 
lying East of the Oder-Neisse line, 
the-cession to date from the Pots- 
dam agreement. She will give her 
15% of her takings after the Ber- 
lin Conference, from the remain- 
ing Russian zone and 30% of the 
capital equipment goods, which 
the Western Allies have promised 
to remove to Russia from the 
Western zone. The Western zone, 
being more highly industrialized 
—though this is not true of its 
Southern half—has to contribute 
to the Eastern zone in order to 
establish full equality; 10% of the 
industrial capital equipment in the 
Western zone. The Western zone, 
the peace economy of the German 
people was to be given to Russia. 
Another 15% of it was to be ex- 
changed with Russia in return for 
goods (coal, potash, zinc, timber, 
clay products, petroleum products 
and such other commodities as 
may be agreed upon). These 15% 
do not increase Russia’s_ total 
share, they represent a barter of 
western capital goods against 
eastern raw materials and food- 
stuffs: Russia is allowed to spread 
over five years this return pay- 
ment for goods she is to receive 
within two years. Poland’s share 
of western removals will work 
out at 7%% (30% of Russia’s 
share). 


Procedure in the eastern and 
western zones do not seem to be 
identical. In the eastern zone, 
Russia has received a blank check 
for looting; everything which can 
be removed may be removed. Re- 
movals from the western zone 
seem to be limited to “usable and 
complete capital equipment un- 
necessary for the German peace 
economy.” The amount of remov- 
als from the western zone is to be 
determined within six months— 
from Aug. 2, 1945—and was to be 
completed within two years from 
Feb. 2, 1946. 


Russia’s Territorial Gains 


The 50-50 proportion may or 
may not correspond fairly to Rus- 
sia’s losses or to Russia’s contri- 
bution to victory. It leaves out 
of account the huge territorial 
compensation Russia has secured. 
Her bargain with Hitler in August, 
1939, without which the World 
War might not have started, gave 
her a territorial gain of 174,000 
sguare miles, with 23 million pop- 
ulation. The war with Finland, 
on account of which Russia was 
ejected from the League of Na- 


tions, added another slice and 
provided her with «even better 
frontiers. She has now acquired 


the purely German part of north- 
érn East Prussia. Her European 
conquests up to today amount to 
000 square miles, with nearly 
24 million inhabitants. Land gains 
by the Soviet Union are differ- 
ent from land gains by capitalist 
countries. Class-enemies and non- 
a@ssimilable aliens having been 
_* killed, deported or expelled, their 
[ sions accrue to the state; 
e entire private property of the 
hab tants is vested in the new 
ulers. 
Poles, too, have not only ac- 
uired “sovereignty” over the 
land gains by the deportation of 
he Germans; they got all im- 
ovable property and all :move- 






le goods which the Russians | 


ad left. In the three provinces 
v hich will be completely an- 
gexed by Poland, agricultural, in- 
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were assessed at over $2 billion— 
over 10% of the total national in- 


come of Prussia came from them. | 


It 


is difficult to estimate the. 


value of the Polish share of East. 
Prussia, Pomerania and Branden-| 


berg, since these regions are part- 
ly in Russian hands. 


The total amount of reparation 
payments will never be known, 
for Russia is not obliged to ac- 
count to the Western Allies for 
anything taken in her zones. 
These will never be told whether 
their intention to share repara- 
tions with Russia on a 50-50 basis 
has been fulfilled. 


Allies Reparation Commission 


The volume and value of re- 
movals from the western zones 
have to be determined by the 
Control Council, 


Commission—subject to the ap- 


proval of each zone commander. ; 


They are expected to furnish 55% 


of ali. reparations. including the 
10% to be earmarked for Russia.. 
have to be: 


Western removals 
booked carefully. Some guesses 
at the amount received from all 
zones may be possible later on 
when claims for compensation of 
German deportees from the Ger- 
man Government will have been 
made. The Soviets may be will- 
ing to present most elaborate 
statements for the edification of 
statistically minded western ad- 
mirers; but these would not be 
subject to any check. Since Rus- 
sia does not recognize private 
property, she need not provide 
expropriated owners with docu- 
ments on which claims against a 
German Government can be based. 
The authors of a reparation settle- 
ment which dispenses with full 
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accounting have little reason to 
call their work superior to that 
of their predecessors in 1913-1919. 
The reparation frontier is really a 
Mason and Dixon line on both 
sides of which opposite property 
concepts prevail. 


The Western Zones 


The assets of the three western 
zones are to be treated as a unit. 
They have to be divided amongst 
18 claimants, each receiving a per- 
centage in two distinct groups. 

Group A embraces foreign as- 
sets and current production—coal 
and the exchange contribution of 
the Russian zone would fit in here 
—whilst group B comprises plants 
from which equipment can be re- 
moved. 


German shipping amounting to 
1,189,600 gross tons, valued at $80 
millions, is being distributed 
amongst the three great Allies. 
Russia will share her allotment 
with Poland, whilst Great Britain 
and the United States will take 
care of the claims of the smaller 
Allies, whose merchant marines 
have suffered heavy losses in the 
war. Fishing fleets, dredgers, 
port facilities and inland water 
transport will be dealt with later 
on. Germany is to be left about 
200,000 tons of small ships. (The 
ocean-going ships seized under 
the Versailles Treaty were valued 
at $172,700,000.) 

Great Britain’s share from 
groups- A and B will be 25%: 
that of the United States and 
France each about 20%. The 
values of the two groups are not 
the same; Great Britain’s 28% in 
group A and 27% in group B work 
out at 25% of the total; and 
France’s 16% and 22.82% at about 
20%. 
have topped the list but for their 
renouncing Claims in group B by 
more than half, to 11.8%. 
are to get 28% of group A (for- 
eign investments). Smaller suf- 
ferers like the Netherlands or 
Greece get 3.9% and 5.6%, or 
2.7% and 4.38%. 


| New. Reparations Scheme Realistic 


_ Notwithstanding the renuhcia- 
‘tion of the United States, Canada 
and South Africa of their share of 
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fixed by the Allies Reparation, 


the Krupp works, 
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with worn out German tools—the 
settlement does not exhibit the 
magnanimous humanity of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s original scheme. He 
had deliberately eliminated war 
costs, and had proposed to com- 
pensate only civilian populations 
for their actual losses. The new 
scheme is far more realistic. It 
openly takes into account the di- 
rect financial costs of the war. By 
doing so it precludes the alterca- 
tions and misunderstandings 
which had vitiated the former ef- 
fort. It is generous to Russia, to 
Poland, to the oversea countries 
amongst them the United States— 
the one great Power which has no 
devastated areas to repair, whose 
civilian population underwent 


next to no privation, and to whom. 


a few billion dollars mean very 
If the tentative figure of 
$20 billions mentioned by Presi- 


dent Truman could actually be’ 


reached, Russia would receive $10 
billions, Great  Britain’s share 
would be $2.5 billions; that of 
Fraricé and‘ the United States 
about $2 billions. 


Treatment of Private Property 


In the westeren zone non-incor- 
porated private property and es- 
pecially privately owned land and 
houses do not seem subject to 
confiscation. In the Russian zone, 
confiscations of so-called large 
estates are taking place. But these 
lands are not appropriated by the 
Soviet Government, they are dis- 
tributed amongst local popula- 
tions; a remnant not required for 
this purpose is set aside for set- 
tling German deportees from 
Czechoslovakia and other Russian 
dominated states. Property of 
German landowners in the Rus- 
sian zone is thus being used for 
compensating a few deportees, 
whose possessions had been seized 
by their former governments. In 
this way, Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia get ample additional repar- 


/ations outside the German repara- 


tion settlement. As the destruc- 
tion of war potential is the main 
avowed object of the reparation 
scheme, banking and finance can 
scarcely escape unscathed. If 
banks and mortgage banks are to 
be included amongst the “shares”’ 
the ramifications of seizure will 
cut deep into the structure of pri- 
vate property. 

Shares of enterprises and plants 
in group A are valued and allot- 
ted to a particular national claim- 
ant. In December, 1945, for ex- 
ample, 26 plants in western Ger- 
many, valued at $92 millions, 
were divided amongst the Allies; 
Russia received 47.8% of them; 
52.2% were to be divided amongst 
17 other states. The allotment 
included only moveable equip- 
ment, not buildings; the receiver 
is expected to scrap the plant and 
to remove the equipment. The 
United States is evidently by now 
taking a more realistic attitude 
than originally envisaged. They 
are offering concerns allotted to 
them for sale. The Russians have 
practiced removals on a_ large 
scale in all the areas they have 
occupied; they have not worried 
much about the national character 
of plants, looking upon everything 
as “booty.” They are copying the 
methods the Nazis used during the 
war in order to increase their war 
potential. 

For the purpose of reparations 
these methods are scarcely satis- 
factory. The costs of dismantling, 
packing, transporting and reestab- 
lishing a large plant are very 
great. It would generally be more 
economical to leave it in its place 
and to run it for the benefit of the 
claimant, and get the goods im- 
mediately. But this can only be 
attempted in the claimant’s own 
zone, where it has been done quite 
frequently as a temporary meas- 
ure. Since it does not destroy 
German war potential, it is scarce- 
ly admissible on a permanent 
basis. The British have been 
willing to let Russia dismantlé 
situated in the 


aaueieres monwanael 


British zone. They would scarce- 
ly let them run them. As the fear 
of mass unemployment outside 
Germany is receding, economic 
considerations may gain more 
weight, and the economics of fear 
may be relegated to the back- 
ground, at least during a period 
of transition. 


An agreement is reported un- 
der which certain German indus- 
tries will be permitted to exceed 
output restrictions imposed upon 
them. The excess is to be used 
for reparation payments. 


German External Assets 


Group B consists of external 
German assets. They are divided 
geographically—assets in  Fin- 
land, eastern Austria, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Roumania going to 
Russia—the rest goes to the other 
Allies: The United States is main- 
ly interested in these assets. Most 
German foreign investments were 
originally very much like Ford’s, 
International. Harvester’s, or Gen- 
eral Motors’ factories in Germany; 
or American branch establish- 
ments all over the Continent. The 
Weimar Republic had neither the 
strength nor the will to use its na- 
tional’s foreign imvestments for 
imperialist pressure policies. It 
was a debtor country. Such in- 
vestments as its citizens held 
abroad were either flight capital. 
which had managed to stay there. 
or funds which had originated ir 
regular business transactions 
Amongst the latter were those of 
the Dye Stuff Trust. Its branches 
in many countries had been con- 
fiscated as enemy property after 
the first World War. In order tec 
avoid these risks, it had switched 
over to an exchange of patents 
with foreign firms. Before the 
advent of the Third Reich, its po- 
litical affiliations in Germany had 
been liberal—though some of the 
sinister figures who were later to 
play with the Nazis, were emerg- 
ing in its management. 

The Nazis changed conditions 
fundamentally; they transformed 
exchange control from _ purely 
monetary devices into a mechan- 
ism for authoritarian planning 
Foreign funds no longer served 
legitimate trade purposes; they 
helped speeding up armaments. 
subsidizing fifth columns, and fi- 
nancing espionage. German busi- 
nessmen abroad were turned into 
Nazi agents, spies and political 
progapandists. Interchange of pat- 
ents was used for a double pur- 
pose: German patents limited pro- 
duction in the United States and 
sales of American manufactured 
goods abroad; they helped to keep 
the Germans informed of Ameri- 
can industrial progress. Recipro- 
cal commercial intelligence be- 
came political espionage. Natur- 
ally public opinion in the United 
States, mixing uv patents and car- 
tels, sees in foreign investments 
and international cartels the ten- 
tacles with which the Nazi octopus 
had meant to strangle the naticns 
of the world. Even after its 
death, it seemed wise to cut them 
off, so as to prevent its rebirth. 


The total volume of German 
foreign investmenis has not vet 
been ascertained. About $200 
millions were in the United States 
$87 millions in Sweden; about $114 
millions were in Latin America 
and $250 to $500 millions in Swit- 
zerland. The United States can- 
not expect much more than about 
2 billions from the entire repara- 
tion settlement—not enough to 
pay interest for a single year on 
the war debt. They act mainly 
from fear of.a Nazi revival, and 
partly from a mixture of commer- 
cial and political anxiety. They 
hope that by destroying Germar 
investments in Latin America. 
German commercial rivalry and 
German political influence can be 
broken for all time to come. In 
this respect, the Potsdam Agree- 
ment is but a copy of the Ver- 
sailles treaty, the motives of which 
did. not. differ greatly from,.those 
prévalent at Potsdam. Tt* pro- 
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German commercial competition 
in many parts of the world. It 
was one of the earliest blows dealt 
by capitalist governments at the 
institution of private property— 
even though compensation was 
made compulsory. , 


Superiority of Potsdam Over Pre. 
vious War Settlement 

The Potsdam reparations settle- 
ment claims to superiority over jts 
predecessor are true in some re. 
spects. The Versailles reparation 
plans kept the world in turmoj] 
for nearly fourteen years; they 
were never fully executed. The 
Potsdam reparation agreement is 
to be carried through within two 
years from Feb. 2, 1946—within 
three years more~ Russia would 
have to finish her return payments 
on 15%. of the removal of. capita) 
equipment. Poland. and Russia 
have probably by now removed 
everything which was removable, 
but the’ 2nd of February has passed 
jong ago. and ‘western “removals 
have not been fixed; their deliy. 
ery has not even:started.! 

The Versailles settlement. failed, 
it is said, because it was- based 
on “money transactions; it foun- 
dered on the: transfer issue, the 
conversion of German marks into 
Allied currencies. This is but par- 
tially true. Of the $5 billion cred- 
ited to Germany for. reparations 
up: to July, 1931,;:$2 billions had 
been paid in kind; they included, 
as does the Potsdam agreement, 
the German mercantile marine, 
Moreover $242. to $3 billions Ger- 
man external assets were turned 
over to the Allies. At Potsdam, 
the Allies have fixed no total; 
they determined the type of goods 
they were going to take, irrespec- 
tive of what they might finally 
amount to; there is no minimum 
and no maximum, only the per- 
centage due to each Ally is fixed, 
This being so, the settlement can- 
not fail quantitatively. No trans- 
fer problem can arise; the Allies 
scrap the plants and remove the 
equipment over the border. They 
will receive payment in their own 
currency, from their own national 
purchasers. Were their plants, 
however, to run in Germany, for 
the German market, they would 
yield only German marks, which 
would have to be converted into 
foreign currencies. This can only 
be done by German exports. As 
long as the Allies are putting 
ceilings on German production 
and limit exports to reparation 
deliveries (coal) and to payments 
for imports, no funds for transfer 
are available. Transfer problems 
are however purely quantitative, 
As jong as the sums needed require 
but a modest proportion of ex- 
ports, matters can be adjusted by 
slight changes in the prices of ex- 
port and import goods. Once the 
percentages were to become large, 
a break-down would be inevitable 
—as happened repeatedly under 
the several schemes under the 
Versailles reparation settlements. 


It will not happen under the 
Potsdam agreement. For the 
Russian share, representing halt 
of all payments, is outside the 
capitalist transfer mechanism. The 
sums arising from the Western 
zone, which are not covered by 
ships; physical removals and de- 
liveries and external assets will 
be small. They would be in the 
nature of dividends, not of fixe 
charges, and as such, be much 
more flexible. 


Defects of Reparations Settlement 


But the settlement has grave 
defects. No attempt has been 
made to correlate it to Germany $ 
capacity to pay. The Allies have 
imposed only one limitation upe" 
themselves; they must leave 
enough resources in each zone = 
enable the German people to su . 
sist without sustained. suppo 
from other nations. This 15 . 
vague, rather meaningless Tre 
straint. «If an Ally has taken) 
much; either -because he: was 
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greedy 
calculate 


or because he had mis- 
d the situation, — a 

. en overstepped. u e 
ey cannot undo what they 
have done; they can neither re- 
turn the pooty nor refund invest- 
ments. They will have to support 
the Germans or face a social and 
political crisis. They have evi- 
dently not properly evaluated the 
<ocial disintegration prevailing in 
Germany as the direct result of 
war destruction. They imagined 
that the loss of large territories, 
the confiscation of the mercantile 
marine, the dismantling of all 
heavy and chemical industries, 
the expropriation of all external 
resources and the influx of de- 
portees would have no permanent 
effect on German life. So they 
stipulated that the German stand- 
ard of living must not rise above 
that of the average standard ‘of 
Europe—Soviet Russia and Great 
Britain being excepted. These 
clauses offer great opportunities 
for future theses for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, for it 
will not be easy to establish a 
standard of living for Europe as 
a whole, in which Albania and 
Holland and Italy and Belgium 
have their proper place. It char- 
acterises the insenate fear the au- 
thors of the Potsdam settlement 
have of a rapid recovery in Ger- 
many. 

They have now decided that by 
1949 the German standard of liv- 
ing should be that of 1932, when 
the National Income was at its 
lowest level (45 billion marks). 

The fundamental misconception 
of the agreement are however far 
more serious. The settlement 
makes no attempt at distinguish- 
ing public and private property. 
It vests a number of privately 
owned German plants in the Al- 
lied governments. 


They calmly assume, that these 
plants having been misused and 
being capable of being misused by 
their managers at the beck and call 
of a Nazi government, no longer 
belong to their shareholders. The 
Versailles treaty too had expro- 
priated German private property. 
It had limited the range of ex- 
propriations to plants and assets 
in the ceded areas of Alsace-Lor- 
raine or in enemy countries; it 
made it very clear that it con- 
sidered them “private property,” 
the substance of which should be 
reimbursed to its original own- 
ers, even though its form had to 
change hands. The bulk of these 
assets’ was moreover used to 
satisfy (under the clearing ar- 
rangements) claims of private 
creditors in Allied countries 
against private debtors in Ger- 
many. The Potsdam settlement 
completely blurs the line between 
private and public property. It 
claims all German foreign invest- 
ments, including those in neutral 
countries, for reparation pay- 
ments. It practically adopts the 
communist thesis, that all enemy 
property is legitimate “booty.” It 
calmly assumes that the Nazi gov- 
ernment was the owner of all 
German private funds — even of 
those which originated in flight 
from its control, whose owners 
had risked the death penalty by 
removing them. It asserts the 
right of the Allies to act as suc- 
cessor of the Nazi government,— 
an assumption which may be or 
may not be good law—and it takes 
over private property which was 
never owned by that government. 
It justifies its attitude by the fear 
that those funds might be made 
available for financing a Nazi re- 
vival. Undoubtedly Nazi leaders 
Own foreign funds, and it is most 
desirable to get hold of them— 
though this might not always be 
easy, since the Nazis. were experts 
in ca ..But as the. Swiss 
Government has pointed out, 
under international law the Allies: 
have no claim :whatseever against 
the private property in neutral 
countries of bona-fide private, 
likely. thatthe Swisectmowdose 


from invasion by the early fall of 
France, which made violation of 
its neutrality superfluous — will 
suffer the financing of neo-Nazi- | 
ism with funds under its control. 
Yet strong pressure is put upon 
it to hand over all German prop- 
erty to the Allies, and thus far 
no suggestion has been made, that 
the German Government should 
compensate its subjects for com- 
pulsory expropriations. It is a 
very curious spectacle to see a 
small neutral European nation de- 
fending the social order of the 
Western world for the mainten- 
ance of which the Western Allies 
went to war—the right of the 
individual against arbitrary gov- 
ernment—against the attacks of 
the victorious democratic powers. 
Nobody can hope for respect for 
private property from the Rus- 
sians, but the pressure on Swit- 
zerland is exercised by the United 
States and not by the Soviets. 


Reparations for German Nationals 


The_ reparation settlement 
would appear less objectionable 
from the point of view of West- 
ern principles, if the duty of the 
German Government to compen- 
sate its nationals were strongly 
stressed. It should be stipulated 
in a much more elaborate form 
than in the Versailles treaty, for 
compensation was not carried out 
in an equitable way. Yet there 
may be some justification for this 
omission. The original scope of 
the reparation agreement was 
purely destructive. Its aim was 
to create chaos, and thus make 
the German people feel its guilt. 
Undoubtedly this goal can be eas- 
ily reached on its material side, 
by undermining Germany’s eco- 
nomic foundations as thoroughly 
as possible. From this point of 
view the reparation agreement is 
near perfection, and Mr. Pauley, 
the American representative, has 
every right to gloat over his great 
achievement. It may be doubted 
however, whether both as a fi- 
nancial measure and as a means 
for converting the Germans to 
Democracy, it deserves much 
praise. It has done nothing to 
speed up the recovery of Ger- 
many’s western neighbors, whose 
moral claim to reparation is far 
better than that of Russia. Just 
now a regular supply of coal to 
France is much more important 
than the blowing up of the Krupp 
works. 


The Potsdam scheme attempts 
to satisfy reparation claims by 
the transfer of existing capital 
goods and claims on them 
(shares), whilst the Versailles 
scheme was ultimately based on 
income and production. It worked 
towards a final solution by which 
the reparation debt would be 
commercialized in the form of 
bonds to be sold to the public; 
the Allied governments to re- 
ceive the proceeds and the Ger- 
man Government to spread pay- 
ment in interest and amortiza- 
tion disbursements over a period 
of 59 years. The Potsdam plan 
was to finish reparation in two to 
five years; it has already broken 
down before it has begun to work 
in the world. 

The impact on Germany more- 
over, cannot be settled by this 
rapid transaction. So far no con- 
nection between reparation and 
finance has been established. For 
the Russian-Polish zones this 
does not matter; since according 
to Russian concepts all private 
property removed by Russians or 
Poles was held by “class-en- 
emies,’—this being the nature of 
all private property—there is no 
need for saddling a future Ger- 
man Soviet Republic with com- 
pensations. The Western Allies 
cannot justify their financial pol- 
icies by communist principles. 


tion.that a partiewlar type 


vate property, which by its physi- 


‘eal structure hae-fitted.into their 
reparation. plans,’ should bear the 


the shareholders of the Dyestuff 
Trust and other war potential 
concerns. 
shift the distribution of the tax 
burden to a German Government 
of the future. As they have im- 
posed it on the German people 
before such a government was es- 
tablished, the least they ought to 
have done was to stipulate very 
clearly the right to compensation. 
Confiscation of property as pun- 


property holders because their 
possessions are handy. Ordinary 


like Southern Rebel  Slave- 
owners under Lincoln’s emanci- 
pation proclamation. This is a 
fundamental question .of . both 
high policies and of justice ac- 
cording to Western ideas. The 
so-called capitalist system is not 
so firmly rooted as to permit tam- 
pering with its underlying prin- 
ciples,—even if this is tempo- 
rarily convenient. It is as unwise 
to pauperize German sharehold- 
ers as to proletarianize her in- 
dustrial workers. There is no 
reason why the Allies should ex- 
onerate from reparation burdens, 
owners of land, the value of 


trialization and deportation are 
bound to raise less anyway. 


The Fundamental Weakness 
of the Settlement 


The fundamental weakness of 
the settlement is due to the ab- 


far the central financial author- 
ity which the Potsdam agreement 
had postulated, does not exist. 
Taxes are collected in each zone, 
but no unified budget has yet 
been drawn up. In the mean- 
time, reparation liabilities are be- 
ing created regardless of treasury 
assets, and the question of ca- 
pacity’ to pay is ignored. The 


tracted by Germany during the 
war must —at least —be some- 
where between 400 to 500 billion 
marks. Its service would need 20 
billion marks a year at 4%; the 


lion dollars originally 
from reparations is at least 200 
billion marks,—or another $8 bil- 
lions a year. But the total non- 
loan revenue of all German 
bodies, including municipalities, 
before the Nazis came in, was 
about 15 billion marks. These 
years were crisis years; yet the 
country is not likely to reach 
even this low level after one-fifth 
of its territory has been cut off, 
when its cities have been de- 
stroyed, and its industrial plants 


The national income before the 
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is a very different matter from | 
expropriating particular types of. 
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erty or of foreign assets taken | 
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crisis amounted to 75 billion 
‘marks, of which at least 10 billion 
marks arose in the lost prov- 
_Inces. A reparation charge of & 
billions and 2 billions of marks a 
year for the cost of the armies oi 
occupation would leave about 55 
millions for home consumption 
the reparation charge in 1928 was 
only about 2 billions, (leaving 7£ 
billions for home consumption). 
|Events were to show that these 
charges were excessive. The na- 
tional income will scarcely reach 
the 65 billion limit—in the crisis 
|year 1932 it was as low as 45 
| billion. 

The Germans cannot complain 
about the Potsdam agreement; it 
'is patterned after their own loot- 
ing practices. It will not lead to 
‘inconclusive’ financial confer- 
| ences, producing one abortive 
|plan after the other. As a method 
of speeding up destruction of war 
/potential and re-starting Russian 
|industries, it is extremely well 
|conceived. As a financial meas- 
ure, it combines Nazi ruthless- 
/ness with Soviet crudity. It bears 
| the hallmark of Moscow where it 
was concocted. It copies faith- 
| fully Nazi streamlined methods 
of looting. The Allies represented 
| by the Western Powers, especial- 
ly the smaller countries devas- 
|tated by the Germans, will get 





'very little, for the plan is reduc- 
ing Germany’s capacity to pay to 
/a very low level. As an act of re- 
_taliation, it is perfect; as a lesson 
‘in democracy, it is not very im- 
| pressive. One cannot convince a 
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Increased Federal Power Weakening Democracy | 


(Continued from page 1930) 
not been willing to govern and 
have been willing to barter their 
reserve rights for grants of money 
from the Federal Treasury. Mem- 
bers of Congress are so over- 
loaded with work as go-betweens 
for their constituents and the ad- 
ministrative agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, writing letters in con- 
nection therewith, that there is 
not time for them properly ‘to at- 
tend to even the more important 
of current legislative duties, much 
less to study the basic problems 
of government and to develop un- 
disturbed the type of statesman- 
ship which our circumstances re- 
quire. They have no opportunity 
to get back among their consti- 
tuents and explain governmental 
problems, combat minority pres- 
sure groups and gather the neces- 
sary first-hand informetion which 
is indispensable to a }»roper dis- 
charge of their Congressional 
duties. 


The total of concentrated power 
is utterly beyond the capacity of 
the machinery of democratic gov- 
ernment. These are not just words. 
They are a Statement of fact 
which intelligent people must no 
longer ignore. We either lessen 
the load of governmental control 
or change its machinery and its 
distinctive characteristics. Criti- 
cizing Congress has long been a 
favorite indoor sport, but that 
does not get us anywhere. Most 
of the members of Congress are 
doing their best to discharge an 
impossible responsibility. 


Calls for Decentralization 
of Power * 


I tell you these things because 
this is your Government. You are 
this Government. A democracy is 
an association of private persons 
engaged in the common enterprise 
of governing themselves. How- 
ever, as Soon as such a govern- 
rent is initiated, like everything 
el e which man initiates, it comes 
im mediately under the operation 
of natural law. That which peo- 
ple do wrong they are required at 
least to undo. Just as pressure 
from the people has resulted in 
this destructive concentration of 
governmental power in violation 
of the nature of democratic gov- 
ernment, pressure from the people 
in a program of decentralization 
will be required of them, I see 
nothing to indicate that a reallo- 
cation of governmental power, in 
line with our constitutional ar- 
rangement, can be brought about 
without strong popular support, 
reestablishing the sovereignty and 
governmental responsibility to the 
states in matters within their ca- 
pacity. “s 


It must be first on our agenda 


to get the states under their nat- 
ural share of the load of govern- 
mental responsibility, thus mak- 
ing certain the removal of dupli- 
cation of administrative agencies 
and tax burdens. That would 
leave to the Federal Government 
the discharge of Federal business. 
By reducing its responsibility, it 
would make it possible for the 
Federal Government to be oper- 
ated under laws enacted by the 
Congress instead of directives 
emanating from an appointed per- 
sonnel. It would make it possible 
for an intelligent member of Con- 
gress to have a chance to become 
a statesman. It ought to be clear 
that by putting back in the states, 
which are the natural habitat of 
our democracy, the governmental 
‘responsibility within their capac- 
ity, their sovereignty would be re- 
established, pride in them, respect 
for and dependence upon them 
would be established; and the 
governmental capacity of the pri- 
vate citizen would be increased. 


The thing of transcendent im- 
portance is that through this ar- 
rangement, putting governmental 
responsibility back close to the 
people and into units of govern- 
ment sufficiently small for them 
to operate their governmental ca- 








pacity, would be developed by its 
exercise. Common sense and the 
lessons of history teach us that if 
the self-respect, the love for lib- 
erty, the governmental capacity 
of the private citizen of a democ- 
racy is secured, it is preserved. 
Although the whole superstruc- 
ture of government should be de- 
stroyed, such a citizenship could 
build again, write a new Constitu- 
tion, select new leaderships, and 
build a new governmental ma- 
chine. But if the love for liberty 
and self-respect and governmen- 
tal capacity of the private citizen 
are destroyed, it matters not what 
else obtains, democracy dies as a 
tree dies, rooted in the soil, which 
can no longer sustain it. 


Preserve Governmental Capacity 
of Citizen 


The preservation of the govern- 
mental capacity of the private 
citizen, therefore, must always be 
first in the concern of statesman- 
ship. It must be first in the con- 
cern of our private citizenship, 
their governmental capacity, if 
they are not to lose the chance to 
govern. No people, except by con- 
quest, ever lost their liberty until 
they had lost their will and ca- 
pacity to govern. No people who 
had lost their capacity to govern 
ever remained free. No capacity 
to govern, or any other capacity, 
was ever retained or developed 
except by its exercise. 


These are not theories. They 
are practical, important, work-a- 
day facts. In our present situa- 
tion they should be warning and 
alarming facts. If we are to win 
through the _ difficulties which 
confront us their dangers must 
arouse us, awaken an interest and 
a purpose which reaches across 
party lines and class distinctions. 
It is fortunate for us that there 
happens to be a definite share in 
responsibility for our condition 
between the two major political 
parties—all the sections, vocations 
and classes share in this respon- 
sibility. Party politics or group 
advantage must not be permitted 
to corrupt the purpose or weaken 
the strength which we must have 
and must apply to our situation if 
we are to remain free. 

Twenty-one years ago, I intro- 
duced a resolution in the House of 
Representatives to create a com- 
mittee to see if some of the ac- 
cumulated powers then overload- 
ing the Federal Government ma- 
chinery could not be sent back to 
the states. I undertook to support 
that resolution with a statement 
of our then condition which, with 
a few changes, would be descrip- 
tive of our present condition, ex- 
cept as to degree. As I recall, 
there were then about 500,000 
Federal employees connected with 
the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment. My subject then was, 
“Our Choice—Decentralization of 
Governmental Responsibility or 
Government by a Centralized Bu- 
reaucracy.” That was during Mr. 
Coolidge’s administration. There 
was no interest or concern. We 
eould not be bothered. We were 
all young: grandma, grandpa and 
the rest. It was the Great Jazz 
Age! It’s a coincidence that I am 
rather speaking to that subject 
now. We do not know how close 
we are to the precipice now, but 
we know that we are closer than 
we were 21 years ago. How much 
time we have left we do not know 
—but less than we had 21 years 
ago. We’re all in the same boat. 
We cannot afford to spend our 
time pointing the finger of accu- 
sation at somebody else. 


Pressure Groups 


We hear a great deal about 
pressure groups. It happened 
that the first major pressure 
&roup on Congress during my 
time was for money from the 
Federal Treasury for good roads 
At that time we at least had the 
decency to try to find some shad- 
ow of Federal responsibility to 
justify the Federal appropriation. 





We didn’t have very much. We 
claimed the authority of the 
Federal power to building pest 
roads. We knew the money wasn’t 
to be used for post roads. The 
pressure came primarily from 
Chambers of Commerce that 
wanted good roads quickly so 
they might tap the surrounding 
towns and communities and suck 
out the vitality of the smaller 
places, persons interested in au- 
tomobile sales, gasoline compa- 
nies, automobile users, etc. They 
did not want the whole camel 
shoved under the tent. They only 
wanted money for good roads. 
The whole camel is inside now, 
and a lot of litters of other camels 
are in the tent now, and still they 
come! 


Just before Christmas one and 
a half billion dollars—not one 
dollar of which the Federal Gov- 
ernment had—was allocated to 
help the states build roads all over 
the country, every cent of which 
must be got from the people. Ad- 
ministrative expense of Fedéral 
and state employees must be de- 
ducted. Around $7€0 millions 
about the same time was allocated 
to the states to build roads all 
over the country. Under public 
pressure since Christmas, Con- 
gress has authorized an appropri- 
ation of millions of dollars to help 
pay for noonday lunches of school 
children, public and parochial, for 
boys’ and girls’ camps, etc. Un- 
der public pressure the nose of 
another Federal camel is under 
the great big tent where the 
schools are. More than that, this 
legislation carries the implication 





that the parents, local communi- 
ties, State Parent-Teacher Associ- | 
ations, service groups of the com- | 
munities, etc., can’t be entrusted 
to take care of the noonday lunch 
of the children of this country. 
Think of that, done~- -since| 
Christmas! The people “of the}! 
states have to pay every cent of } 
these appropriations. In addition, 
they have to pay the cost of dou- | 
ble administration by the state | 
governments and the Federal | 
Government. They take their cut | 
out of the taxpayer’s dollar before } 
one penny gets back to buy these | 
lunches. Done since Christmas 
when the financial condition of | 
the Federal Government puts in| 
peril the value of all outstanding 
obligations, including its own ob- |! 
ligation, we ourselves make this 
additional draft upon the Treas- 
ury. sind 


Promoting Individual Irre- 
sponsibility 


However, that is not the worst 
thing. We are teaching the chil- 
dren—the citizens of tomorrow— 
this notion of individual; -eom- 
munity, and state unfitness, irre- 
sponsibliity and defeatism, feed- 
ing to these children with their 
noonday lunches, the idea of get- 
ting something for nothing from 
Uncle Sam. 

If it be admitted, as this legis- 
lation indicates, that the parents, 
the local eommunities and the 
states cannot be trusted to provide 
noonday lunches for their chil- 
dren, why should not the central 
Government take care of their 
other equally-great necessities? 
We must, as private citizens, real- 
ize that this Government is not in 
Washington—that the people are 
this Government; they constitute 
its hope, its strength. Ours is an 
association of private people en- 
gaged in governing themselves. 


People ask me why these pres- 
sure groups are so powerful and 
why do not members of Congress 
represent the people as against 
these groups. These pressure 
groups are dependable politically. 
The unorganized majority, for one 
reason or another, in most constit- 
uencies, make large contributions 
to help the organized minority to 
effectuate the defeat of a member 
of Congress whom they cannot 
control; while others get the elec- 





tion date mixed up with their golf 
engagements. That is something 


which only the private citizenship 
can correct. Speaking generally, 
the Congress will respond to the 
determined public will as a ther- 
mometer responds to a change in 
temperature. 
cur, the member of 
would be defeated. 


Fundamental Difficulty Not 
With Congress 


I do not excuse myself or my 
colleagues in Congress but I know 
from the standpoint of having this 
condition corrected, the funda- 
mental difficulty is not with the 
Congress. That is not the place 
where the remedy is to come 
from. It has got te come up from 
the body of the people who con- 
stitute this Government. I do 
not mean members of Congress do 
not deserve criticism or should 
not be criticized. That’s not what 
we are considering. We are con- 
sidering ways and means of trying 
to locate the nerve center. I stud- 
ied this job which you have had 
me working at. I know where the 
nerve center is. I know where the 
source of my nation’s strength is 
and where its hope lies. That’s 


Congress 


why I come to you today, citizens: 


of a great state, leaders in your 
respective communities, charged 
with the responsibility in propor- 
tion to your ability to contribute 
to your nation’s security. 

Of course, conditions which 
arose ouf of this war and the pre- 
ceding war, and the natural de- 
velopment of Federal difficulties, 
tremendously increase the normal 
duties of the Federal organization, 
but instead of that being an ex- 
cuse for“holding powers in the 
Federal. Government which the 
states can Gischarge and bringing 
t» new ones from the states to 
add to the present overload, that 
is the greater reason why we must 
put all pewers back in the states 
and smaller units of government 
which they are capable of dis- 
charging. We cannet maintain 
this Federal organization upon a 
structure of states which are not 
dischargimg the general duties of 
democratic government, and we 
cannot maintain either the Fed- 
eral or state government resting 
upon a private citizenship whose 
capacity. we are destroying by 
shifting power from the smaller 
units of government, which are 
close to them and which are with- 
in their capacity to operate. 


A Bottle-Fed People 


A people bottle-fed and rocked 
to sleep in the arms of a great 
Federat-bureaucracy cannot sus- 
tain a government depending by 
its nature upon courage and ca- 
pacity” of” liberty-loving,  self- 
respecting free men and women. 
It is a_tremendous job ahead of 
us 

Governments are not accidents. 
They are provided for in the big 
economy. Popular government 
originates, develops, and operates 
under natural law. “ft is not fool- 
proof, self-perpetuating. We have 
not been willing te pay in service 
that whieh nature charges to those 
who would be free. We want Un- 
cle Sam to do it for us. We have 
not been willing to do within our 
capacity that which nature re- 
quires in order to permit us to re- 
tain that capacity. We have ac- 
cepted it without gratitude or 
sense of responsibility. Nature 
doesn’t-do business that way. But 
for the difficulties resulting from 
our scientific development, we 
might have blundered along as we 
are trying to do. No more—those 
days are"past.,. We must familiar- 
iZe ourselves least with the ba- 
Sic principles and policies of dem- 
ocratic government which, among 
other things, determine the nat- 
ural cleavage between govern- 
mental responsibility of the states 
and the governmental resvonsibil- 
ity of the Federal. organization. 
We must agree upon them and 
adhere to them. We must not 
shift our position with every 
wind of advantage. 


Sectional Switch en States’ Rights 


When the Northern section of 
the country was profiting through 


If that did not oc-' 


— ree, 


‘a control of the Fede 
the Southern states, who consid 
.ered themselves the Victims of 
| that power, supported what they 


ral power, 


called the doctrine of states 
rights. When the pendulum Siritine 
and inheritance and income tax 
laws were enacted, the Souther; 
states began to receive contriby- 


tions from the Federa] Govern- 
ment. As they did, their ajjo. 
gianee to states’ rights weakene. 
That of the Northern state 
stronger. 


Each section should have 
learned by now that neither can 
profit from an unwarranted exer- 
cise of governmental power when 
it is to its advantage and escape 
that power when others invok. it 
to its disadvantage. Principles are 
eternal. They are from God. [tf 
is not the right of the states to 
govern, but the necessity to soy. 
ern as to matters within their ca. 
pacity, if we are to have freedom 
and popularly-controlled respon- 
sible government, and preserve 
the Federal organization for the 
common good—a respected and 
cherished agent of these states 
and of their veopie. 


Through the centuries our Con- 
stitution had been developing un- 
cer natural processes long before 
we became an independent Govy- 
ernment.. We must be rid of the 
popularly accepted mythologicaj 
tales. They are hurtful beyond 
measure, because if we accept this 
false notion that human beings 
were able to create our Constitu- 
tion, aS we have and largely do 
accept it, it would be sensible to 
trust human beings guided only 
by their own wisdom to formulate 
the policies under which the Con- 


ned, 
S grew 


- stitution shall operate. Nothing 
could be more silly than that 
which we are doing, namely, 


trusting to the theories of men to 
guide us in its operation. 

Here we are in the most highly 
developed scientific age of all 
time. Nobody with any practical, 
usable intelligence would attempt 
to go forward in any important 
matter without having first famil- 
jiarized himself with the natural 
laws that operate in his contem- 
plated field of effort and without 
developing his own ability as far 
aS possible to work in harmony 
with those laws, in order that he 
might have their guidance in get- 
ting the benefit of the forces of 
nature upon which he must de- 
pend. 

Just leok over the country, to 
schools of scienee, experimental 
stations, laborateries, and then go 
out and look around and see what 
the people or our generation are 
doing in their daily work and how 
they are doing it, making this the 
greatest scientific age of all time. 
Then take a look at ourselves op- 
erating the complex governmental 
machinery of a great republic, 
government by the people, in its 
nature dependent absolutely on 
the governmental capacity of that 
people and upon the guidance of 
natural laws which limits human 
discretion and determines sound 
policy. See what we are doing to 
that governmental capacity: see 
what we ave doing to the machin- 
ery of our Government; and real- 
ize how little we know of the na- 
ture of democratic government 
and the natural laws which are 
for the aid and guidance of pco- 
ple who want to be free and self 
governing. 


Asks Inquiry Inte Governmental 
Capaeity 

No inquiry from a_ practical 
standpoint is being made by US 
with reference to the place which 
free government holds in the ge"- 
eral scheme of nature in its deal- 
ings with human beings; no con- 
sideration as to whether a g!ven 
policy would tend to imerease or 
destroy self-reliance, self-respect. 
clear individual thinking, gove'”~ 
mental capacity of a private oe 
zen; no consideration given as ‘0 
whether provosed governmen ? 
policy would tend to destroy effi- 
ciency of the sm>li units of gov" 
ernment where the grass roots © 
democracy are; no consideravio? 
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_———_ 
given to the limit of human ca- 
pacity or to the fact thst the plan | 
‘ture is effeetuated as much 
by the limitations upon the capac- 
itv of human beings as to the pall 
pacity given to human beings; no 


of na 


that during the whole period of its 
history democratic progress has 
been in that direction which has 
moved governmental power from 
the center back towards the peo- 
ple; no inquiries as to principles; 
no search to discover fundamental 
law which limits human discre- 
tion and determines sound policy | 


consideration given to the fact | 


in regard to government; no con- | 


sideration given to the effect of a 


policy practiced in our system of | 


government under which when 
the small 


sibility, face a difficulty, which if | 
they would grapple with it would 
increase their governmental ca- 
pacity and fit themselves 
greater duties of free government 
of tomorrow, 
given of effect of the policy of 
shifting that to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and denying to the small 
units the strength which 
struggle gives. 


Success in Science; Failure in 


Government. 
When the history of this period 
shall have been written, the his- 


More. 


units of government | 


states confront a respon- | —. . 
and the sté P /given freedom of choice. 


for | 


no consideration | 


| 
| 


tory of the highly deveioped 
scientific age, this analogous 
thing, this contrary policy with 
reference to government applied 
everywhere else, will stand unex- 
plained and inexcusable, It will 
explain the reason for failure in 
government while there was suc- 
cess everywhere else. 

We have been devoting our- 
selves to the building of this great 
superstructure without any con- 
sideration being given to the fact 
that at the same time we have 
been weakening the foundation 
upon which it all rests. 

As people of practical intelli- 
gence we ought at least to have 
the same interest in keeping 
strong the foundation as in build- 
ing the superstructure. We are 
If we 


| prefer to have ourselves governed 


and yield, we lose the capacity for 
governing. If we accept govern- 
ment by men instead of govern- 
ment by laws, the will to govern 
weakens, non-democratic govern- 
ment assumes control; tyranny, 
oppression, favoritism, extrava- 


the | gances and corruption are the 
| penalties 


which nature imposes 
upon thoSe who will not accept 
the obligations which it imposes 
upon every people who have an 
cpportunity to be free. 


Exports to Avoid Surplus 


Production in the United States 


(Continued from page 1930) 


the world. It is inescapable. I 
know that today the man who 
owns goods is eagerly sought after 
by every buyer—but let’s not fool] 
ourselves that this state of affairs 
will last for long. Already we 
are setting some production in- 
dices that make those of the flush 
twenties look like the manufac- 
turing records of the Middle Ages. 
These indices will go higher. 
Chester Bowles says the fight 
against inflation will be won: by 
next summer. 
that staternent, is that in some 14 


the United States will have caught 
up with consumption. 


be looking for markets. 





All he means, by | 


honest dealer—one who had made 
money for you for many years— 
who was temporarily embarrassed 
for credit, what would you do 
about his case? Would you debate 
his situation for months and then 
call in a competitor and say: “Why 
don’t you finance him? You can 
have his future business. I can’t 
afford the small risk involved’’? 


Of course you wouldn’t. But 
that, in essence, is what. some men 
in this country advise us to do 
with Great Britain, with France, 


: 12 with many lesser but still poten- 
months time, production here in| 


Then, the, 


man with the goods to selly will | 
He will | 


be the ore who’ passes out cigars | 


-_not. as at present, the buyer. 

Confronted by these facts, what 
steps are we taking to insure the 
volume of export business Ameri- 
ca must have to prosper? 


Regrettably, I must say, but few | 1 ) 
| globe is struggling to be self-sup- 


to date. There are meny hopeful 
promises. but little action. 


Means of Increasing Exports 
Here are the concrete stens out- 


i'~orting end 
| Britain. 


lined by every thinking business- | 


man te whom I have talked either 
here or abroad: 

(1) Granting loans to England 
and France. 

(2) Lowering of tar'ff barvicrs. 

(3) Insistence “by the United 
States that. as foreign countries 
acquire dollars e¢éither through 
credits or trade, that they be un- 
frozen for the use of foreign in- 
dustry—as opposed to the present 
methoe of having these dollars 
spent by the agents of foreign 


“governments. 


Mav I now discuss these three 
steps? 

(1) 
France. 


Before the war, Western Europe 
was our best foreign customer— 
10 to 1. But we can’t make a 


start exporting manufactured ar- 
ticles to her because she is short 
of dollars for any purchases ex- 
cept foodstuffs and essential raw 
materials. Yet our politicians 
stupidly argue month in and 
month out as: to whether they 
should grant these countries 
credit. 

We businessmen would have 
more sense, If you had a good, 


Loans to England and 





tially active customers. 

You will note I have said: “a 
good, honest customer.’ Is Great 
Britain such a risk? Is France? 


Condition of Britain 


I have read about martyrs who 
wore haircloth shirts; I have 
never read about any who pulled 
on long drawers as well. But that 
is England and Scotland today. If 
any country On the iace of the 


sclvent, it is Great 
The peovle are nearer 
the starvation line than they were 
during the war. No one but a 
sadist would send an Englishmar 
the menu even of one of our 
pocrest restaurants. Domestic 
consumption is held down ruth- 
lessly. Before a manufacturer 
can produce a single finished ar- 
ticle, he must agree to export 50% 
of his output. Recently the wom- 
en of Britain were given a great 
concession. In the year 1946 they 
can each buy one coat, one dress 
and two pairs. of very bad ravon 
stockings. During the war. if a 
woman bought a coat in any given 
year she could not buy a dress— 
unlees she approvriated her hus- 
band’s coupons—in which case the 
voor guy couldn’t even buy a pair 
of socks. 

Why are the British imposing 
this Snartan regime on their peo- 
ple? To get solvent. A country 
pays for a war in three ways: It 
produces more; it consumes less: 


it destroys its capital structure. 
England paid all three ways. It 
increased production 58%; it cut 
consumption 52%; it spent three- 
fourths of its fureign investments 
and wore out most of its machin- 
ery. We in America paid by in- 
creased production only. We con- 
sum@éd more—and our industrial 





railroading—are basically in bet- 
ter condition than before the war. 
Not so with England. So to get 
back on her feet she must export 
to gain foreign credit. She must 
use imports to modernize her 
plants and she must rebuild her 
bombed cities. She is doing these 
three things no matter who in the 
British Isles suffers. 

There are many things about 
Britain that I, in common with 
most Americans, do not like. I do 
not like the survival of the caste 
system. I do not like the com- 
parative lack of opportunity for 
ambitious men and women. I 
could go on with a recital of 
things I don’t like—but in the list 
I would nevér include a doubt 
about her tenacious desire to pay 
her obligations to the full. And 
I think I speak with wider knowl- 
edge than most since I placed or- 
ders in Great Britain for over one 
billion, three hundred millions of 
dollars worth of goods—and I saw 
how her industrialists performed 
to the letter. 


Position of France 


France has had a bad press in 
this country. Two things have 
chiefly contributed to this: (1) 
The remarks of returning GIs, (2) 
the growth of the Communist 
Party in France. 


Let’s look for a moment at the 
testimony of the GIs. They say 
France is decadent, that morale is 
nan-existent, that people aren’t 
working. With all due respect to 
the sincerity of their convictions, 
they don’t know what they are 
talking about. 


No country in all history has 
collapsed morally in 25 years. 
From 1914 to 1918, France put up 
the most gallant defensive fight 
of modern times. Can the very 
sons of those resolute men sud- 
denly become _ corrupt, _ soft. 
worthless? Such talk is nonsense. 
It takes hundreds of years to de- 
stroy the moral fiber of a race of 
people, 

Then why do so many Gls crit- 
icize? Because, with but few ex- 
ceptiqns, they saw nothing of the 
real France, the country of thrifty 
artisans, skilled handicraft work- 
ers, industrious farmers. We lib- 
erated France, sure, but to liber- 
ate in terms of the American 
Army means to occupy. We 
walked into Cannes and Nice and 
Marseilles and Le Havre and 
Paris and promptly comman- 
deered—along with the British— 
100% of her better hotels and 
95% of her restaurants. As re- 
centiy as iast November a French 
businessman coming to. Pari: 
stayed with friends or literally 
Sat up all night in a railroad sta- 
tion. We took over what little 
rolling stock the war had left un- 
demolished. Our boys went fror 
a better-than-average billet (ex- 
cept in the redeployment areas) 
to an American Army mess. They 
thought they were badly cheated 
by the exchange rate of the dollar 
for the france (and they were), bu‘ 
no one had the honesty to tell 
them that we, and not the French. 
had set that rate. 

They did not visit French homes 
because food is desperately short 
in the French cities. So our lads 
paraded up and down the Champs 
Elysees, solaced themselves with 
a strange drink which they called 
“coney-ack,” and thought they 
were seeing France. I am not 
criticizing any of these facts; I am 
just pointing them out as ‘acts 
But for our boys, on the basis of 
their lives in France, to set them- 
selves up as experts on French 
morals, politics and economics is 
a very’ dangerous thing. They 
might just as well have gone to 
one of those travel pictures which 
begins: “And now we come to a 
fabled country set between the 
Atlantic and the shining waters 
of the Mediterranean” and which 
signs off: “And so, as the setting 
sun drops below the spires of 
Notre Dame .’ IT think you 
know the type. 


Of course the GI’s saw French- 








plants—except for mining and 


work when you have no raw ma- 
terials and those you have are 
lying in a port because your rail- 
roads are mostly hauling troops of 
another country. It’s hard to work 
when your coal supply won’t pro- 
duce enough electricity even for 
half normal home use and your 
factories must close most of the 
time for lack of power. (Electric- 
ity was never cut off in Army in- 
stallations.) It’s hard to work 
when you are hungry and remem- 
ber the well-meaning, but impos- 
sible-to-live-up-to promises given 
day after day just before D-Day. 
“Be strong. Work with us. When 
we come we will bring food and 
clothing and coal.” We didn’t 
bring any of those things. I don’t 
think we could—but the promises 
had been made. 
I can’t really blame Frenchmen 
for repeating the wisecrack of one 
of their comedians who said of the 
German occupation: “It was bet- 
ter when it was worse.” 
But today, the American inva- 
sion is nearly over. From Lyons 
and Lille, from Rheims and Mar- 
seilles come more heartening pro- 
duction indices. Some glass be- 
ing produced; textiles nearly 40% 
of normal; the first automobiles 
due off the production line next 
month. Best of all, coal produc- 
tion is now greater than prewar. 
France is swiftly reviving; as ihe 
people get tools with which to 
work they are back on the job. 
What of the growth of Com- 
munism in France? Let’s not 
blink at that. The Communists 
polled about a third of the popu- 
lar vote in France at the last elec- 
tion. It polled that number sim- 
ply and solely because that num- 
ber of Frenchmen were discour- 
aged and ready to think any 
change must be a change for the 
better. But given a resurgence of 
industry in France, given an indi- 
cation by America that the mis- 
sion of Leon Blum may succeed, 
that vote will recede. For it must 
be remembered that the very con- 
cept of popular sovereignty—as 
we know it in America—came 
from France. No people in all the 





the concept of personal freedom 
than the French. Help them io 


in more ways than one. 

In all I have said, I have made 
no reference to Belgium, Holland 
and the Seandinavian countries. 
Times does not permit more than 
this observaiion. Belgium is far- 
ther on the road to recovery than 


slow, desperate fight—but the 
Dutch are tough and resourceful. 
They will progress. 


Our Tariff Policy 


‘2) So mueh for the credits 
»broad. What about tariffs? 
There is no time today to labor 
over the old arguments for and 
against high protective tariffs 
There is only time for this com- 
ment: In the years to come we are 
seeking a foreign trade vastly in 
excess of anything we have ever 
enjoyed in the past. Europe can 
get some dollars for American 
yurchasres through a_ favorable 
tourist balance. But this is only ? 
fraction of her dollar needs. If 
we are to sell, we must buy. If 
we buy more abroad than in the 
past, do we hurt the great mass 
vroduction industries of America? 
Would English automobiles sell ir 
competition with American. were 
they imported duty free? Would 
English or Swedish or French 
radio sets? Farm machinery? Ma- 


chine tools? Canned _ goods? 
Ready-to-wear? The questions 
answer themseives, Of course not 
These products are out of com- 
petition, even after adding our 
high wages and costly materials 
But English woolens will sell ir 
America. And French ceramics 
And jewelry. And perfume. And 
Swedish wooden ware. Should 
we go on protecting a few, smal! 





iLmen not working. It’s hard to 


American industries, which should 


world cling more tenaciously io | 


their feet and they will repay— | 


yny European country; Holland 
least on the road. But her’s is a 
struggle with the sea—a. long | 


by now stand on their own feet, 
at the expense of crippling the 
exports of our mass production 
industries? 

The time is ripe for a reexam- 
ination of our tariff policies—be- 
cause no hocus pocus thinking 
can possibly conceal the fact that 
we cannot sell in the billions if 
we don’t buy. Of course, we will 
never match imports with exports 
(we needn’t, since Europe can 
gain dollar credits through travel), 
but we must expand the importa- 
tion of European products if we 
are to export in the volume 
needed. 


Unfreezing of Foreign Dollar 
Accounts 


(3) The unfreezing of dollar 
accounts in this country: I real- 
ize that during the height of the 
war, European countries were 
forced to capture all foreign: cur- 
rencies and to use them for pur- 
chases considered most vital for 
survival. I can understand why 
England, France; Belgium and 
Holland have continued this con- 
trol up to now—for survival is 
still a very real word abroad— 
just getting enough wheat, and 
sugar, and coffee and meat and 
other essential foodstuffs to live. 
But as these situations ease, con- 
trols should be lifted. A Freneh- 
man who today sells wine in 
America doesn’t get dollars, un- 
less he works some illegal deal. 
He gets francs. But he doesn’t 
want franes. He wants dollars 
with which to buy bottles and 
crates. An Englishman who sells 
textiles in America gets pounds. 
He also wants dollars, so he can 
buy wool, and hire a sales agent 
and advertise. 

Theoretically, the European 

governments, who take the dol- 
lars, are spending them wisely for 
raw materials most needed by 
their industries, But this is onlv 
theory. No one knows so well 
what is needed for revival as each 
business firm, working in its own 
way, to get what it must have to 
make and sell more goods. 
If business men were to work 
/on the problem of foreign credits, 
they would, I am sure, insist that 
some part of them must imme- 
diately be freed for the use of 
private industry abroad. Then 
the individual British or French 
manufacturer would be free to 
come here and to buy those 
specific components or finished 
articles which he most needs for 
immediate resumption of work. 

When any other course is pur- 
sued, you get the present condi- 
tion with little bureaucrats—who 
on their own couldn’t run a thou- 
sand - dollar-a-month business— 
telling intelligent industrialists in 
all the countries of Eurove what 
they can and cannot have. 

I feel confident the three steps 
I have discussed will be taken. 
Even the somewhat less than in- 
ternationally-minded Senator 
Taft predicts the loan to Great 
Britain will be acted on favor- 
ably. I understand that Leon 
Blum, a truly _ distinguished 
Frenchman, is being cordially re- 
ceived in Washington. From all 
sides I hear encouraging reports 
about the attitude of business and 
Government towards the elimina- 
tion of many tariff barriers. The 
unfreezing of dollar credits by 
foreign countries is gradually be- 
ing accomplished. 

These steps are in the direction 
of a new and vastly greater for- 
eign trade. That may, to some 
simply sound like good business. 
And it is—both for us and forEu- 
rope. But it is more than just 
good business. It is insurance for 
world peace. No thinking man 
can do other than pray that UNO 
succeeds. But UNO hasn’t a prayer 
unless the nations of the world 
can trade with each other to the 
mutual advantage of all. The pro- 
gram I have been discussing will 


give us that kind of world trade, 
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Public Housing—A Snare and a Delusion 


(Continued from page 1927) 
quently screened behind well- 
sounding statements that render 
iip service to the free enterprise 
system, and concealed behind an 


imposing facade of well-inten-| 


tioned citizens genuinely interest- 


ed in obtaining laudable social | 


The housing field is 
selected to be 
the entering 


objectives. 
one that has been 
used in driving 
wedge. 
Government in the Housing 
Business 
A well-organized and concerted 
effort is under way to place our 
Federal, state and local govern- 
ments in the housing business. 
Substantial strides in that direc- 


tion have been accomplished with- | 


in the past decade. Under the 
guise of slum clearance and the 
need for improving housing con- 
ditions, Government funds have 
been used to provide taxpayer 
subsidized housing in county after 
county, and in community upon 
community. With the completion 
of each project, there is an in- 
crease in the size of the entrench- 
ed bureaucracy which, while liv- 
ing on the public payroll, conducts 
a continuous program of propa- 
ganda for the continuation and 
expansion of its authority and 
influence. The completion of each 
project is used as an argument for 
further expansion and further tax- 
payer subsidies in this campaign 
to socialize the business of hous- 
ing the citizens. 

Now it is axiomatic that when 
government undertakes any activ- 
ity in the field of business, private 
capital is driven from that field. 
Business men well recognize that 
there is no field in which private 
capital can survive against the 
competition of subsidies, direct 
and indirect, that result from gov- 
ernment entry into its field. That 
is well recognized in such fields 
as transportation, public utilities, 
banking, merchandising and the 
like. We are well on the way to 
having it demonstrated in hous- 
ing. Each housing unit construct- 
ed with government credit, and 
leased at uneconomic rents, is a 
deficit operation. That deficit is 
is financed by subsidies, directly 
or indirectly assessed against the 
taxpayers. With such charges im- 
posed on the remaining property 
owners, the cost of building and 
housing by private capital is fur- 
ther increased. As a result of 
such burdens, private capital finds 
it increasingly difficult to secure 
a fair return on its investment 
and, in due course, it will seek 
out other fields. 

The pattern employed has been 
demonstrated so many times that 
it should now be familiar to all. 
Plausible statements are issued by 
Government officials to the effect 
that housing is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of private industry 
and private credit, and that gov- 
ernment activity in the field of 
housing must be confined to those 
groups that private enterprise 
cannot serve. But, while thus 


rendering lip service to the free | 


enterprise system, an entrenched 
bureaucracy proceeds steadily to 
enlarge its spheres of influence 
and operation. 
those who will award government 
contracts, who will draw salaries 


as administrators and supervisors | 


of government housing projects, 
are placed the authority to de- 
termine the need and to measure 
the extent to which it is met by 
private effort. Thus, a govern- 
ment bureau, serving as prosecu- 
tor, judge and jury, proclaims a 
finding that private industry has 
failed again, and announces an- 
other government project. Pro- 
tests from representatives of pri- 
vate capital are dismissed as based 
on frustrated self-interest and 
greed, and the bureaucrats pro- 
ceed to dispense government 
credit and taxpayers’ dollars with 
a generous hand. 


The New York Housing Law 


The United States Government 
is now in the housing business, 


| through the operations of the Fed- 
‘eral Public Housing Agency. The 
| State of New York is now in the 
housing business, through the op- 
erations of the State Commis- 
sioner of Housing. Many of our 
| municipalities, including the City 
of New York, are now in the hous- 

ing business, through the opera- 
'tion of local housing authorities. 
| These local housing authorities are 


| 


the administrative units that op- | 


erate public housing projects, with 
|funds and credit provided_ by 
|either our State or Federal Gov- 
|ernments. The state and Federal 
|laws by which such credits are 
| provided are similar and the pat- 
' tern is this: 

| Under New York law, the State 
| Commissioner of Housing has au- 
| thority to lend the sum of $300,- 
| 000,000 at low interest to local 
| housing authorities to finance the 
erection of subsidized public hous- 
ing projects. Such loans may run 
for fifty years and are repayable 
in annual installments. Simultane- 
‘ously with the making of such a 
loan, the State Commissioner of 
Housing is empowered to enter 
into a contract with the local hous- 
ing authority to give it annually a 
sum sufficient to meet the annual 
interest charge on the loan, plus 
one-half of the annual principal 
repayment. The sum of $6,250,000 
per annum has been made avail- 
able for that purpose. There is a 
requirement in the law that the 
municipalities shall match this 
annual contribution on a dollar- 
for-dollar basis, but that such 
matching may take the form of 
exempting from local taxation the 
cost of the buildings erected on 
the site. This device naturally 
encourages the officials of our 
municipalities to compete for 
these grants, proudly boasting to 





In the hands of | 


their constituents that the projects 
cost the city nothing. For, does 
not the state provide the funds in 
the first instance, then send in a 
check each year to meet practi- 
cally all of the principal and in- 
terest cost, so that all it costs the 
city is tax-exemption—and how 
insignificant is that? 

Since the $300,000,000 capital 
fund and the annual $6,250,000 
contribution are now substantially 
all committed, the Legislature at 
its recent session authorized an 
increase in the annual contribu- 
tion for repayments of these loans 
to a total of $9,000,000, provided 
the voters shall approve a refer- 
endum on this question at the next 
election. The proposal will be 
phrased in such a manner as to 
give the average voter the impres- 
sion that he is merely voting an 
additional $2,750,000 for public 
housing, but since the law author- 
izes fifty-year contracts, approval 
of the referendum will commit the 
state to an additional total expen- 
diture of $137,500,000—which the 
municipalities must match—or an 
aggregate of $275,000,000. If the 
referendum results in approval, 
then this sum of $275,000,000 will 
be added to the $625,000,000 al- 
ready authorized (and largely 
committed), whereupon the State 
and its municipalities will be 
bound to an expenditure of $900,- 
000,000 on taxpayer - subsidized 
| public housing over a fifty-year 
| period. 


“The Camel's Nose Is Under 
the Tent” 


Verily, the camel’s nose is under 
the tent! 


The Federal statute follows a 
similar pattern. The _ essential 
points of difference are these. The 
total capital funds appropriated by 
|Congress amount to $800.000.000. 
|The annual subsidy authorized by 
| Congress to be given to the mu- 
_nicipalities, to provide the funds 
with which they may pay back 
the sums they borrow, is $28,000,- 
000. However, the local housing 
authority must raise at least 10% 
of the cost of a project, from mu- 
nicipal grant or other soures+ Rs 
on dollar-matching with respect to 
the annual contribution, the mu- 
nicipality need put up in the form 








}of tax exemption or otherwise, 


‘only one-fifth of the amount that 
'the housing authority receives 
from the United States Treasury. 

In recent months there have 
been many speeches made and 
| much publicity issued by those 
|already on the public housing 
| payroll, urging the passage of the 
| Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. Their 
principal propaganda theme has 
been that it is largely a private- 
enterprise bill. With respect to 
such statements, there are two 
facts of importance that need to 
be emphasized. One is that the 
private-enterprise businesses that 
allegedly would benefit by these 
provisions either don’t want them 
or are willing to forego them, 
rather. than to permit the harm 
to our national economy that 
would result from the other pro- 
visions of the bill. The second 
fact is that a forty-five year pub- 
lic housing expenditure is snugly 
tucked away in Title VII of the 
bill. For therein contained is an 
extension of the plan previously 
described, under which the United 
States Treasury would be com- 
mitted to make annual payments 
of $88,000,000 to local housing 
authorities on forty-five year con- 
tracts — an appropriation § that 
would run to a total cost of $3,- 
960,000,000. And that sum, of 
course, is additional to presently 
outstanding contracts! 


The Low Rent Process 


Let us next examine the process 
by which low rents are accom- 
plished in public housing projects. 
Funds for the cost of the land and 
buildings are provided by the 
State and Federal Government 
either by direct loans or by the 
sale of bonds bearing a Govern- 
ment guarantee. Then, the money 
with which to repay such loans, 
including the interest thereon, is 
presented as a gift by either the 
State or Federal Government, so 
that the cost of capital, which a 
private owner must meet, is en- 
tirely eliminated. The provision 
for tax exemption eliminates a 
second burden. When private 
capital puts up a housing unit, its 
minimum costs for these items 
will run to approximately 9% per 
annum on its investment, com- 
puted as follows: 


Depreciation (i.e. return of 
capital) 2%, or $2 per $100 of in- 
vestment; Interest on borrowed 
funds (or a fair return on its 
equity), say 4%, or $4 per $100 
of investment; Local real estate 
taxes, which average 3%, or $3 
per $100 of investment; Total 9%, 
or $9 per $100 of investment. 


With these costs eliminated, 
rentals can be established at a 
figure to cover merely mainte- 
nance charges and will be some- 
think like one-half of the rentals 
necessary in a private, and tax- 
paying, project. 


The Taxpayers’ Breaking Point 


Is it not pertinent to make in- 
quiry as to where the breaking 
point may be? Undoubtedly, 99% 
of the taxpayers can afford the 
added tax burden necessary to pay 
one-half of the housing cost for 
1% of the population. But can 
90% of the taxpayers afford to so 
subsidize rentals for the remain- 
ing 10%? Can 80% afford to so 
subsidize the remaining 20%? Can 
70% afford to subsidize the re- 
maining 30%? Where is the break- 
ing point? Who will determine it? 

It is not apparent that the cure 
may be worse than the disease? 
And I offer no defense for the 
slums and blighted areas that blot 
our cities! 


The sentimental appeal that has 
been successfully used by public 
housing propagandists to put our 
Government into the public hous- 
ing business has been (1) the need 
for clearing the slums and (2) a 
vlan to provide low-rent housing 
for peovle of sub-standard in- 
come. In fact, neither of those 
two objectives has been accom- 
plished. Neither of them will be 
accomplished by a further exten- 











sion of taxpayer-subsidized public 
housing. The New. York law, in- 
cidentally, does not require the 
demolition of slum housing as a 
condition precedent to the erec- 
tion of subsidized public housing. 
Many of the State-sponsored proj- 
ects have been erected on vacant 
land. 


Who Benefits From Housing 
Projects 


Repeated surveys have demon- 
strated that where public housing 
projects have. been erected to re- 
place slums, only a negligible pro- 
portion of the people who lived 
in the houses that were demolished 
were actually re-housed in the re- 
sulting projects. Surveys have 
furthermore revealed numerous 
instances of families well able to 
pay economic rents living in tax- 
payer-subsidized housing projects, 
including several public officials. 
Mr. Cyrus Crane Willmore of St. 
Louis, Mo., after making an ex- 
haustive study of the subject, said: 
“If ever a fraud was perpetrated 


F-upon the American people, that 


fraud is public housing. It has 
deceived the very people it was 
intended to benefit. It has loaded 
new and heavy tax burdens on 
our cities. In few instances have 
the projects cared for the low- 
income slum families who lived in 
the cleared-out areas. Low-income 
families who are excluded from 
the projects must seek shelter in 
private property that must pay a 
heavier tax load, and therefore 
must charge higher rents, because 
a public housing project has forced 
it to.” 

Said the Chicago “Daily News” 
editorially: “It is not advan- 
tageous to good citizenship or in 
the best interests of the commu- 
nity or nation to have a large 
body of citizens supported in part 
by public subsidy. It is self evi- 
dent that subsidizing these public 
housing projects places an unfair 
tax burden on those who own real 
estate; that by increasing taxes, it 
increases rents and thereby places 
an unfair burden on those who 
must pay rent.” 


The theme song of the public 
housing propagandist is: We are 
not competing with private capi- 
tal. We only supplement private 
capital. We merely provide low 
cost housing at $7 a room, when 
it would cost private capital at 
least twice that much. 


A Suggested Substitute 


I have suggested that the cure 
may be worse than the disease. 
Here is the proof: 

1. There is no need for the con- 
tinued existence of slum housing 
in any city which wishes to elim- 
inate it. All that is required is 
the adoption and enforcement of 
sound building codes, that will 
prohibit the construction and oc- 
cupancy of indecent and unsani- 
tary housing. 

2. One simple and effective 
method of accomplishing such en- 
forcement would be to provide 
that no housing accommodation 
may be rented unless it is sub- 
jected to an annual inspection by 
city inspectors (at a cost of, say, 
$2 per inspection) and that no 
rental occupancy be permitted un- 
less the inspection report certifies 
: to be decent and fit for habita- 
ion. 


_3. Because of the admitted dif- 
ficulty of assembling sites in con- 
gested areas, the cities should be 
authorized to condemn slum areas 
by blocks, to demolish the build- 
ings On such land, and to then sell 
the land at public auction to who- 
ever would buy it. The losses 
that might result between the cost 
of such condemnation and demoli- 
tion and the price realized at such 
auctions would be far less than 
that to which the city commits 
itself in the public housing pro- 
grams. 


4. To the extent that there are 
families unable to earn an annual 
income sufficient to vrovid> 2de- 
quate and decent food, clothing 
and shelter. the direct navment of 
sums sufficient to supplement the 
family budget in such cases is a 
more effective and less costlv de- 
vice than the continued expansion 





of taxpayer-subsidize : 
— oe projects. @ Public 
: e way to lower : 
of housing is to increase the a 
ply of private construction. The 
way to increase the volume of pri- 
vate construction is to remove tha 
fear and threat of Government 
competition in providing housins 
by taxpayer-subsidy at less than 
its fair cost. For, unless that fear 
and threat are removed, private 
capital will steadly recede fror 
ao field, ——- compounding 

e very problem for whi ‘ur 
is sought. mich a cure 

In this post-war reconversion 
period, organizations of business 
men all over the country are shap- 
ing their programs on the premise 
that, within a reasonably short 
period of time, Government oper.~ 
ation will be withdrawn from aj} 
fields in which it is in compet}- 
tion with private enterprise. [t j- 
apparent, however, that such dis. 
cussions and programs seldom em. 
brace the housing field as an 
activity from which Government 
sponsorship and subsidy is to be 
withdrawn. On the contrary. 
many such groups accompany 
their demands for withdrawal of 
Government competition in their 
own fields with outspoken re. 
quests for Government sponsor- 
ship, funds and credit in the 
housing field. 

But let this be understood, In 
no field of business is it possible 
for government and private capi- 
tal to compete. If government is 
moving further into the housing 
business — and every indication 
points that way—then private 
capital is on the way out! 


Bill to Aid Balloting 
By Absent Servicemen 


Under a measure passed by the 
House and sent to the Senate on 
April 1, Federal aid would be 
given the States in getting absen- 
tee ballots to service men for the 
Congressional elections, and the 
‘““bob-tail” ballot which author- 
ized overseas servicemen in 1944 
to vote only for President and 
Vice-President would be abol- 
ished. A provision of the bill, ac- 
cording to United Press Washing- 
ton advices, would permit the bal- 
lot forms to go through the mail 
postage-free. From the same ad- 
vices we quote: 

Chairman Herbert C. Bonner, 
Democrat, of North Carolina, of 
the House Elections Committee, 
told the House that there was 
“plenty of transportation” to get 
State absentee ballots to service 
men throughout the world. There- 
fore, he said, it was decided that 
the Federal ballot was no longer 
needed. 


ee 

Reg. Mail to Philippines 

Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on April 4 that the Post- 
al Administration of the Philip- 
pine Islands has advised that 
present facilities are inadequate 
to handle and afford proper pro- 
tection to the large number 0! 
registered packages which have 
been received for delivery at pro- 
vincial capitals and has requested 
that the acceptance of registered 
packages to the Philippines be re- 
stricted to those addressed for de- 
livery in Manila only. Therefore, 
says Mr. Goldman, “effective 1m- 
mediately, no packages addressed 
for delivery at any post office in 
the Philippines other than Manila 
may be accepted for registration. 
Letter mail, however, may con 
tinue to be accepted for registra- 
tion when addressed for delivery 
at Manila or at any provincial 
capital in the Philippine Islands. 

Ordinary (uninsured) parcel 
post packages, it is stated, are ac- 
ceptable up to a weight limit of 
11 pounds to all places 1 the 
Philippines.. 
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The ‘‘Purchasing Power’’ Fallacy 


(Continued from page 1927) 
excnange for tangible things or 


materials, for the most part al- | 
most immediately destroyed, or, if | 


not designed for immediate de- 
struction, wrought into forms of 
little or no vaiue in peacetime 
pursuits. 

It is thought by many that this 
supposed “increased purchasing 
power” assures us an abundant 
and enduring prosperity; others 
consider it a “Vast Reservoir of 
Liquid Wealth”; while the Office 
of Price Administration, viewing 
the situation with apparent satis- 
faction, is confident that if it is 
permitted to attempt to control 
prices for one more year there 
need be no fear of ill effects from 
inflation. 

It is not difficult to detect the 
source of this belief since it has 
become a common practice for 
publicists of the air and press as 
well as of politicians to use the 
terms “purchasing medium” and 
“purchasing power” as synony- 
mous. So it comes readily to be 
supposed that increasing the out- 
standing purchasing media of & 
country automatically increases 
the total purchasing power of the 
people of that country. 

If their statements to stock- 
holders and the public are to be 
taken literally many business ex- 
ecutives, who would indignantly 
repel the charge that they were 
believers in the Townsend Plan or 
“Ham & Eggs” as suitable instru- 
mentalities for the enrichment of 
the nation, have accepted the “in- 
crease of national purchasing 
power” theory. Yet if the na- 
tional purchasing power can be 
increased by paying persons high 
wages for producing things to be 
immediately destroyed or of no 
peacetime value it can even more 
readily be increased by paying 
them to remain idle. In idleness 
in any event there will be no 
wastage of natural resources. 
Therefore, if it is true that by vir- 
tue of the vast war expenditures 
for munitions and weapons, pay 
and subsistence of armies, or ar- 
ticles of value only in war, a great 
increase in national purchasing 
power has been created, there can 
remain no doubt as to the sound- 
ness of either the Townsend or 
Ham & Eggs plans for national 
prosperity. 

Both these beliefs are born of 
the theory that a country’s pur- 
chasing power can be increased 
by the printing and issuance of 
moneys or credits which repre- 
sent no corresponding increase in 
the national stock of purchasable 
things. The one would add to the 
national wealth by subsidizing 
idleness; the other by emissions 
of paper money and credits for 
the production or purchase of 


things for immediate destruction. 


Failure to observe that the pur- 


chasing power of any quantity of 


purchasing media is directly de- 
pendent upon the supply of and 


demand for purchasable. things 


leads to a premise out of which 
idleness and war emerge as the 
great creators. 

II. 

All this is fabulous nonsense. 
Presenting superficial plausibility 
these beliefs are devoid of a single 
grain of truth. Those who cherish 
them are deluded followers of a 
will-of-the-wisp. 
failed to observe: 

1. That money, in the absence 


They have 


,can never inuease the national ; ver business and all commercial 


| purchasing power. 
5. That increase 
chasable wealth of 


purchasing power. 


ing powc.’. 
selt 


veniently exercised. 
7. That 


iil. 


tion consists of 
things. 


diminishes. 
not alter this. 


chasable things of 


or credit. 


greatly expanded. 


soon be overcome. 


of purchasable things, is wholly IV. 


devoid of purchasing power. 


2. That money has purchasing 
Power only to the. extent that 
there are things available for 


Purchase. 


3. That the purchasing power 


< a nation’s supply of money and 
redit increases with increase in 


the volume of purchasable wealth 
and decreases as the volume of 


Purchasable wealth decreases. 


a at increasing the amount | 
money or credit held by the 


People of a country without in- 


Crease of the purchasable wealth 


of the Government. 


ment 





of the pur- 


a 


6. That money is not purchas- 
That it does not of it- 
possess purchasing power. 
Neither can it create 
money is but a medium through 
the use of which such purchasing Vv 
power as is created by the effort . 
of man may be measured and con- 


if purchasing power 
could be created by money the 
richest nation would be _ that 
which could manufacture and dis- 
tribute the most money. 


revenues. This was preceded by a 
reduction of 40% in the gold con- 
tent of the dollar; and by the pas- 
sage of laws repudiating the gold 
clauses of government obligations 
and prohibiting private ownership 
of gold coin or bullion. These ex- 
penditures in excess of the annual 
revenue it met ostensibly from the 
proceeds of bond issues, but in 
reality by the printing of cur- 
rency and the creating of bank 
credits none of which are redeem- 
able in anything more substantial 
than some alternate form of paper 
In this manner the cir- 
culation of the country became 
So serious is 
this expansion the Government it- 
self has not hesitated to launch a 
cetermined campaign against the 
free and unrestricted use of their 
lawful money by its own citizens. 
This effort, following the classical | > 
course of campaigns to stem infla- 
tions the world over, has taken 
the form of restrictive laws and 
regulations designed to prevent a 
rise of prices above pre-inflation 
levels as determined by Govern- 
ment Bureaus. It is said that these 
restrictions will be lifted in the 
early future since all danger will 


It is clear that political as well 
as commercial considerations ren- 
der an early decrease in outstand- 
ing purchasing medium 
sible. The moneys and credits of 
a nation are the property of indi- 
viduals and corporations and not 
They have 
been paid out for materials sup- 
plied or services rendered. They 
‘could be repossessed by Govern- | 
in sufficient quantity to} 


cause a deflation only through the | 
most extraordinary forms of tax- 
‘ ation. By taxation of this charac- 


country, | escape its ill effects. 
even though there is no increase I 
in the volume of money or credit,| popular vote could survive the 
must always increase a country’s | ensuing depression. 


That 


impos- 


'transactions would be adversely 
affected. No one could hope to 
No govern- 
ment elected and sustained by 


Even abso- 
lute monarchs shrank from at- 
tempting it. It is for this reason 
that history records no instance of 
a substantial inflation being cor- 


posed deflation. 

Recognizing the political inex- 
pediency of attempting to repos- 
sess a quantity of the country’s in- 
flated circulation sufficient to re- 
duce it to such proportions as to 
charge of the nation’s fiscal af- 


that a cure lies in bringing the 


The purchasing power of a na- }Purchasable wealth and commerce 
its purchasable 
In the proportion that its 
purchasable things disappear 
through use and wastage without 
replacement its purchasing power 
Increase of its out- 
standing purchasing media does 
During the prog- 
ress of the War production of pur- 
peacetime 
value all but ceased; the produc- 
tion of things for destruction be- 
came the nation’s chief business. 
But consumption of peacetime 
wealth did not cease and high 
wages were paid those who pro- 
duced for or engaged in destruc- 


of the country up to fit the circu- 
lation. Since reducing the size of 
the harness, now several times too 
large for the horse, is inexpedient, 
they propose that the horse shall 
be induced to grow to fit the har- 
ness. As a stop-gap while await- 
ing this development they demand 
the right to continue ceilings, pri- 
orities and price-controls. There 
are many who do not share the 
belief that the horse can so read 

ily be induced to yzrow to fit the 
harness, even as now constructed 
much less a hainess sill furthe: 
enlarged thiough ioreign and do 

Mestlc gratics and ‘ast contem 


tion. In this manner the out- piated nON-Proguctive. CiVEl SHe 
standing supply of money and mliltas'y Cap na: Uuacs. L . one © 
credit came to substantially ex- | “Vo veisvre | pose to Poin 
ceed that of the pre-war period | ¥“* Svit© 
wh'le the purchasable wealth of |‘'° ~' 
the nation declined. In short, as li ine ieads of the ( 
an inevitable consequence of the |* = shew oe istaul pe 
war, this nation as well as all|‘* wee rlas on, 
other active belligerents came to al t © veal” 
suffer from an inflation of pur- |) --‘ei4ie Liat bait ul 
chasing medium and concurrently |) | Te. etitui ta ural Conse 
from a decline in purchasing | uence s vt vlan, Bons! 
power. ilation iuseat chey ..1er 0 \0Lu 
War alone is not responsible for |-.) Vit yoo GE The 6 Orson eines 
the inflation of our circulation. | 9» in.laton ‘h meay they oftei 
For nearly a decade before the | -S Jisaimonoiy imple: —su Nouia 
outbreak of war the Government | P'ices al pre-iiliation seveis © 
of the United States annually |+0'CS vot ‘aw ana uwalr the action 
spent large sums in excess of its vf economic furces which, thes 


coutend, wil. so stimulate proauc- 
tion and commerce thay the out- 
standing swollen circulation will 
quickly be found to be no more 
than sufficient to meet the coun- 
try’s needs. This they profess to 
believe will occur within the 
twelve months June 30, 1946 and 
June 30, 1947, after which prices 
may be expected to automatically 
move within pre-inflation levels. 

The economic force upon which 


rected by a governmentally im- | 


it can be none other than the vast 


“increase in national “purchasing 
power” consisting of irredeemable 
| currency ana created bank creaits 
to which reference has already 
been made. In short their conten- 
tion comes to this: that if prices 


can be held in check by law dur- | 


|ing the comparatively short pe- 
|riod of time reasonably required 
| for it to work, inflation is helpful 
,to a nation and not harmful. All 
| history as well as reason disproves 
= contention, as will be pointed 
out. 


(b) The prime purpose served 
iby the purchasing media of a 


| fas 
listed, 


1965 


the population; its productive ca- 
pacity both in plant and man- 
power; its annual production and 
sale both of capital and consum- 
er's goods; its annual consumption 
of the latter and the wear anu de- 
preciat.on of the former. Even 
the accumulated wealth of the era 
been carefully classified, 

and appraised, and we 
know its value stated in pre-in- 
flation terms to be less than $400,- 
v00,000,000 and perhaps somewhat 


more than $350,000,000,000. We 


, country is to facilitate commerce | 


|}and savings. It is provided by 
| government, either directly or in- 


} 
| 


know the approximate value of 
each of the several classes. We 
Know that a considerable portion 
of this was not purchasable and 
did not enter directly into com- 
merce. Examples are the high- 


| directly, and should be sufficient| Ways and bridges; public lands 
_in quantity at all times to meet | and buildings and their furaish- 
_the country’s commercial needs.| Ngs; schools and equipment; the 


insure old price levels, those in| When issued in substantial excess | vessels 
af- | of such needs, as by a government | Navy; 
fairs have announced their belief | meeting expenditures in excess of shore aids to navigation; and the 


and equipment of 
the harbors, canals arid 


its revenues, it can serve no useful | equipment of the Army. 


/commercial purpose. On the con- 
| trary it dilutes the media already 
_in circulation in respect to which 
| exchange values have been estab- 
_lished and inevitably brings well- 
| founded suspicion and distrust ac- 
/companied by price’ increases 
_ which continue to manifest them- 
|selves with each new issue. We 


lihood of its early disappearance 
| we may profitably start, as have 


with the  pre-inflation period. 
Within the maximum and mini- 
;/mum limits observable in all 
commerce, prices then prevailing 
were presumably normal. This is 
because there was then in circu- 





| support the business of the coun- 
| try, consisting of the ownership of 
_and traffic in the country’s exist- 
| ing wealth as well as in the pro- 
_duction, transportation, and ex- 
|change of newly produced goods 
-and services. 
_ beer in mind that the harness then 
| fitted the horse und the horse the 


¢ | hu ness. 


These normai prices’ were, 
therefore, the resuit of the inter- 
| Play of natural economic forces 
under a proper balance between 
the wealth and commerce of the 
|country and its outstanding cir- 
culation. It is a similar balance, 
to produce similar prices, that the 


| 
| 
| 


| 


(c) It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that our production ard 
commerce in the not too distant 
future will reach pre-war levels 
though the items comprising it 
may differ. Were the outstanding 


circulation the same, similar pri¢e 


levels might justifiably be anti¢i- 


pated. 
are now experiencing this phe- | 
nomenon. In considering the like- | 


,and will remain several 


those attempting price regulation, | 


But the outstanding cir- 
culation is not the same and is 
not to be made the same. It is 
times 
higher. That to which both rea- 
son and experience fail to give 
support is the supposition that we 
shall spectacularly achieve so vast 
an increase in national wealth 


and commerce as to presently 
overcome the existing and in- 


creasing inflation and thus rees- 
lation no more than a sufficient | 


quantity of purchasing media to. 


tabl‘sh and maintain the old price 
levels. 


(d) In examining the question 


“one may properly inquire what 


It is important to | 


percentage of increase in the na- 
tion’s wealth and how great an 
advance in our standard of living 
will be necessary to promote and 
stimulate commerce requiring 
several times the circulation of 
the pre-inflation days; how and 
by whom that wealth is to be cre- 
ated and the time necessary to 
such an operation. And in the 


study no greater error could be 


made than to indulge the assump- 


_tion that all that is annually pro- 


Office of Price Administration | 


anticipates not through a reduc- 
tion of the circulation, a manifest 
political impossibility, but through 


duced becomes an addition to the 
nation’s accumulated wealth. The 
food and clothing consumed by 
the people; the fuel, the light, the 
power, both domestic and indus- 


| trial, the amusements and enter~ 


| tainment, 


a spectacular increase in the na- | 


tion’s wealth and commerce. How 
great must this increase be? We 


while annually pro- 
duced are annually consumed. 


Wear and the natural decay of 


every physical thing of use and 
know the amount of circulation of _ value must also be taken into ae- 
that pre-inflation era; and com-_| 
they rely has not been fully de-| plete statistical data respecting its 


scribed, but it is clear enough that ' commerce is at hand. We know! 


count in calculating the increase 


or decrease of the nation’s wealth. 


(Continued on page 1936) 
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The ‘‘Purchasing Power’’ Fallacy 


(Continued from page 1965) 
All these are costs of operation. 
The wealth of a nation is in- 
creased only by those things of 
value remaining after all con- 
sumption, whether by use or de- 
cay, is met. That this is a slow 
and painful process is nowhere 
better proven than by the fact that 
our total accumulation since Eu- 
ropeans first landed on this hemi- 
sphere is less than $400,000,000,000. 

It will also profit one to at- 
tempt to discover the fields in 
which we may expect an increase 
in our pre-war level of production 
sufficient in volume to require a 
circulation several times that of 
pre-war days. Is it to be in the 
field of food and clothing? Is the 
average American to eat and 
wear twice what he ate and wore 
before? Is it to consist in the 
doubling of our industrial plant 
caapcity or our transportation 
facilities? Or of our amusements? 
Our pre-inflation standard of liv- 
ing was high. Both our produc- 
tion and consumption were the 
envy and wonder of the world. 
Unless these standards of living 
are to rise dramatically and sud- 
denly, from what source can we 
derive the increase in our domes- 
tic commerce required to make 
that commerce so fit our swollen 
eirculation as to produce and 
maintain the price levels of the 
pre-war era? 

(e) The question may profitably 
be examined from another angle. 
Already both wage levels and 
taxation are far above those of 
the pre-inflation era. These are 
integral and important factors in 
the cost of production and must be 
and will be reflected in prices. 
In bureau staffs and in the new 
Standing Army and Navy the 
numbers of the non-producers 
have steadily increased, and the 
increase continues. With the ap- 
proval of Government, labor de- 


mands shorter hours; and in many | 


industries by concerted action 


holds production to carefully cal- | 


culated minimums. It is also a 
matter of common knowledge that 
production and commerce, follow- 
ing historical precedent, have be- 
come laggard under price regu- 
lation; while the determination of 
people to spend their high wages 
or speculative profits as they see 
fit, notwithstanding attempts to 
restrain them, has given rise to 
thriving black markets in every 
commodity of common. traffic. 
These black markets, despite their 
horrendous name, are, in reality, 
no more than free markets driven 
underground and hence often into 
the hands of the most undesirable 
elements of society who profit at 
the expense of more law-abiding 
merchants and no less at the ex- 
pense of the national revenue 
Since they dare not declare their 
gains. 

Under normal conditions broad, 
Sweeping upsurges in a nation’s 
trade and commerce are neither 
expected nor deemed desirable. If 
an increase of the magnitude re- 
quired to balance the country’s 
inflated circulation occurs, to 
what must it be attributed? Will 
it be attributable to war, the 
world’s greatest destroyer of life 
and wealth? If so, war must be 
considered a profitable activity. 
Will it be attributable to the in- 
flation itself? Then is inflation a 
blessing and a builder and not a 
disaster as we are told and as 
history proves? If from neither of 

causes, from whence will 
came the extraordinary stimulus 
necessary to cause the country to 
quickly double and perhaps triple 
its wealth and its trade and com- 
merce, and thus catch up with its 
thrice extended circulation. 

Inquiries such as these can lead 
to but one conclusion: that we 
shall never catch uv with our in- 
flation. It is an existing fact. We 
must and will live with it as best 
we can. We should, but in all 
probability will not, cease infla- 

tionary emissions since we are too 
far along the road to turn back. 


| Already great new issues in ex- 
|cess of revenues, issues which 
| will provide the country with no 
|corresponding purchasable thing 
lof value, are being seriously con- 
sidered and diligently promoted. 
Among these are prodigious un- 
‘compensated shipments of Ameri- 
|ean production abroad, and great, 
and but slightly concealed mar- 
ket-supporting operations in for- 
eign currencies. 

The story of inflation is ohe of 
the oldest in history. It is through 
its practice that the cost of wars 
and of the follies of rulers is most 
often defrayed. So universal has 
been this evil that it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that the 
greater portion of the sweated 
savings of mankind has been 
filched from its owners by this 
practice of governments. The 
great gold coin of the Roman Em- 
pire, the Solidus, has become the 
humble sou: the British pound 
sterling of the 13th century had 
lost 39/40ths of its value before 
the outbreak of the present war. 
Within a period of 25 years the 
French franc declined by no less 
than 19/20ths of its former value. 
The monetary systems of other 
countries have been formally 
abandoned. Our own dollar has 
within the past decade been 
shrunken in gold content by 40%. 


In each of these operations the 
savings of individuals, tragically, 
and often to the individuals con- 
cerned, mysteriously, have dis- 
appeared. The disappearance has 
taken the form of failure of pur- 
chasing power. In our own coun- 
try, in every community, there 
are to be found persons who, hav- 
ing retired in reliance upon a 
modest annual income from in- 
terest-bearing securities, now find 
that income cut in half and the 





purchasing value of the remain- 
ing half greatly reduced. To these 
unhappy persons the phenomenon 
|revealed itself in the form of 
|called bonds, falling interest rates 
and increased cost of living. It 
was actually but a manifestation 
of our progressing inflation. 
Inflations take the form most 
convenient to rulers and most de- 
ceptive to subjects. In simpler 
days coins were clipped or coin- 
age called in, melted down and 
|alloyed with baser metals. Since 
'the days of printed currency the 
| printing press has been most fre- 
quently resorted to. Notwithstand- 
ing this, debasement of coinage 
has not ceased. Our own reduc- 
tion of the gold content of the 
dollar is a notable example of 
modern coinage debasement. 


But whatever the form the re- 
{sult is always the same. The pur- 
ichasing power of the purchasing 
|medium declines—having been 
| absorbed by government. The de- 
cline at first slow, proceeds at an 
jaccelerated speed. Interest rates 
idrop. The savings of the prudent 
/are being swept away. Thereupon 
|a cry arises against mounting 
prices. It may be likened to a cry 
against a falling thermometer 
rather than against the chill winds 
that bring the mercury .down. 
Nevertheless governments, admit- 
ting no blame, heed these out- 
cries and enact statutes and de- 
crees in an effort to thwart the 
working of natural laws. But 
these laws will not for long be 
thwarted. Prices will not be held 
down since the left hand of gov- 
ernment by its inflations forces 
them up despite the pretense that 
the right hand is making effort 
to keep them down. 

These price fixing laws have 
taken various forms and many 
names. It is unlikely that an in- 
flation has ever occurred without 
governmental recourse to price 
fixing measures. Cruel penalties 
have been. provided, leveled 
against those who either sell for 
more than the decreed price or 
refuse to sell at all. In Latin coun- 
tries such measures have been 
ealled “The Law of the Maxi- 
mum.” We call them “Directives 

















Fixing Price Ceilings.” Differing 
only in name they are alike in 
substance and futility. 

No better exampie is to be found 
than the “Law of the Maximum” 
enacted in France during the 
assignat inflation of the years 
1790-1795. Laws of unparalleled 
ferocity were enacted against all 
who publicly or privately ques- 
tioned the value of the printed 
assignats. The death penalty was 
prescribed for any seller who so 
much as made inquiry as to 
whether payment was to be made 
in paper or in gold. The guillo- 
tine worked daily and its victims 
eame in batches. But even an 
ever-worked guillotine could not 
force men to suppose printed slips 
of paper to possess the value of 
gold. There was also recourse to 
rationing as an aid. But so hated 
did the entire system become that 
after the overthrow of the Terror 
mobs marched through the streets 
of Paris crying “Down with the 
Maximum.” It had utterly failed 
to stem the course of the inflation. 
It had worked irreparable harm 
upon trade and commerce and 
brought the cities of France to the 
verge of starvation. It was de- 
nounced throughout the length 
and breadth of the country as the 
“Law of Famine.” 


vil. 


These conclusions are inescap- 
able: 

(a) The wealth of a nation con- 
sists of the aggregate wealth of its 
citizens and the public works and 
stores and is accumulated by slow 
and painful processes. Subject to 
wastage from use and decay it 
must be constantly replenished. 

The purchasable wealth of a na- 
tion consists of its available pur- 
chasable things. This purchasable 
wealth limits and defines the na- 
tion’s total purchasing power. Be- 
yond this total it can never ex- 
tend. Increasing as the wealth of 
the nation increases it decreases 
with its decline. Efforts to in- 
crease a nation’s purchasing power 
through increase in the nation’s 
purchasing medium are complete- 
ly lacking in substance. They 
arise from failure to observe the 
nature of wealth and the function 
and purpose of money. An in- 
crease in a nation’s purchasing 
medium without a corresponding 
increase in purchasable things 
constitutes no more than a write- 
up of values. As a measure for 
increasing the nation’s wealth it is 
a gesture of utter futility. 


(b) One can best examine the 
economic situation of a nation at 
war or emerging from a war by 
disregarding momentarily all 
question of money or purchasing 
medium. A nation enters war 
possessing a given accumulation 
of wealth, to which it has habitu- 
ally made annual increase. Its 
productive capacity is organized 
and its trained manpower unim- 
paired. Peace is the normal con- 
dition of man and to peace the 
nation will in due time return. 

Upon entering the war the na- 
tion ceases in the largest possible 
measure the creation of things 
which constitute the purchasable 
wealth of peacetime. But it does 
not discontinue their use or con- 
sumption. The accumulated 
wealth, purchasable and non- 
purchasable, diminishes and con- 
tinues to diminish until peace is 
restored. Thus in respect to pur- 
chasable wealth, and consequently 
in respect to purchasing power, a 
nation emerges from war poorer 
than when it entered it. 

Bearing this in mind one may 
more safely consider the question 
in the light of the nation’s pur- 
chasing medium. Even had this 
purchasing medium remained con- 
stant in amount it is clear that its 
aggregate purchasing power must 
be less at the close of the war 
than at its beginning as an inevi- 
table consequence of the decline 
of the nation’s purchasable wealth. 

But unhappily the supply ‘of 





purchasing medium has not res! 
mained constant. It has, on the 
contrary, increased by enormous 


proportions. It is against t 
swollen aggregate of purchasing 
medium that the national pur- 
chasable wealth must now be 
measured. The yardstick has been 
lengthened but the cloth has not. 

(e) Asa people we have emerg- 
ed from the war poorer and not 
richer. We are poorer in man- 
power by the numbers and quality 
of the slain. We are poorer in 
natural resources by that which 
has been destroyed or wrought 
into forms without value in time 
of peace. Our industrial effort 
has been enfeebled by the num- 
bers of our disabled. We must 
bear the burden of caring for a 
multitude rendered helpless or 
without support. Our productive 
plant and manpower have spent 
many years in producing only for 
destruction, and for the de- 
struction of the manhood and 
wealth of those who were once 
our profitable and cherished cus- 
tomers. These years are gone from 
the life of the nation as well as 
from the lives of its citizens. Our 
supplies of those things of luxury 
and common necessity which have 
become essential to our way of 
life have declined. We now know 
that much time will be spent in 
bringing these supplies back to 
pre-war levels. 

Our inflation has neither in- 
creased the purchasing power of 
the nation nor brightened its fu- 
ture. Through it we have done 
no more than write up in value 
and re-distribute the diminished 
wealth of a nation just emerged 
from war. While we have ‘in- 
creased the purchasing power of 
some we have decreased that of 
others. We have penalized all 
those whose savings were invested 
in insurance, annuities, and inter- 
est-paying obligations including 
those of the Government. We have 
inflicted irreparable injury upon 
pensioners and visited unmerited 
hardship upon the’ lesser paid 
white collar workers and their 
families. As against all. other 
classes of society we have favored 
the speculator. By doing these 
things we have discouraged thrift 
and moderation and encouraged 
waste and recklessness. 


Impatience against the slow hard 
way back along the road of econ- 
omy and industry will: bring de- 
mand for a thousand schemes and 
panaceas some of which will be 
tried. Without exception they will 
be based in final analysis upon 
that baseless, but quite under- 
standable human hope that way 
may be found whereby printed 
slips of paper issued under the 
great seal of Government will 
somehow restore our wasted 
wealth and serve to relieve us of 
the necessity of paying in sweat 
and tears for the follies of our 
rulers. 


Long before we _ shall have 
reached even our pre-war level of 
national wealth all measures of 
rationing and price control will 


have been abandoned and forgot- 
ten. If any measure of success 
whatever is to flow from them it 
will be by way of easing the strain 
of transition and nothing more. At 
best our dollar will have become 
stabilized at its shrunken value 
and the pre-war dollar will have 
become a thing of memory. It is 
a situation that cannot be changed. 
Those who face it for what it is 
will fare the better for having 
done so. 


New York Stock Exchange 


Weekly Firm Changes 


The New’ York. Stock Exchange 
has announced the foHowing 
weekly firm changes: 


Privilege of Milton E. Lawrence 
to act as alternate on the Floor of 
the Exchange for Amos M. Kidder 
was withdrawn April 4th. 


Interest of the late Kintzing P. 
Emmons in T. L. Watson & Co. 
ceased as of March 31st. 


Interest of the late Charles R. 
Gay in Gude, Winmill & Co. 
ceased as of March 30th. 


the 


es 


Pope Pius Asks 
Food for Europe 


Pope Pius XII addresseq 
world by radio on April 4 the 
Associated Press reported ‘from 
Vatican City, warning the mare 
fortunate sections that the nig 
sponsibility lay with them te 
avert political uprising and qj). 
order leading to another war ~~ 
sharing food supplies to feed those 
in the famine-suffering areas The 
Pope, who discussed the World’s 
food problem with Herberj 
Hoover, on the latter’s inspection 
tour of Europe, said that it Was 
indispensable that food imports be 
increased for Europe until the 
next harvest is reaped, and he de- 
scribed the “sinister menace of 
hunger” facing at least one quar- 
ter of the world’s population. 

The Pontiff continued, in part 
as reported in Associated Pres¢ 
accounts from the Vatican City: 

“Various unforeseen and yn- 
foreseeable circumstances have 
aggravated the already formida- 
ble difficulties of provisioning: in 
eastern Europe insufficient culti- 
vation due to the war's onrush 
and the subsequent forcible driy- 
ing away of a great part of the 
local population; bad wheat har- 
vests in southern Europe and the 
lands which border on it—poor 
harvests, especially of rice in 
eastern. and southeastern Asia 
and drought in South Africa. 


the 


Ss. 


“The human race is threatened 
by famine, and famine is the 
cause of incalculable unrest in 
the midst of which the future 
peace, as yet only in germ, would 
run the risk of being suffocated 
before being born. In the face 
of this common peril there is no 
room for thoughts of vendetta 
or reprisal, for lust of power or 
domination, nor for any desire or 
isolation or of a victor’s privi- 
leges. That is very well under- 
stood in North America. 

“In this offensive against fam- 
ine, the United States has gen- 
erously taken the lead. It has 
placed at the service of this holy 
cause its gigantic power of pro- 
duction: It has doubled efforts 
to increase the surplus of food- 
stuffs, destined for exportation. 
Canada. too, is taking the same 
way. For its part Great Britain, 
with timely forethought, has con- 
voked in its capital -an interna- 
tional conference to discuss food 
problems and has left in force 
wartime restrictions on the use 
of many eatables. 

“It is certain that a_ small, 
scarcely noticeable rationing in 
the better supplied countries 
would result in such saving of 
food as would afford other peo- 
ples a marked relief in their 
more urgent needs. For that 
reason we look trustfully to the 
States of Latin America. In the 
past the noble hearts of their 
citizens have been opened wide 
to every appeal of charity. 


“It would be fatal to think that 
the crisis can be overcome unless 
tranquillity and public order are 
maintained. It is necessary that 
all remain calm. History shows 
us only too often the disastrous 
results of that delusion whic 
drives hungry mobs to revolt and 
pillage. Woe to those who would 
stir it up by the sight of their 
scandalous luxury and by thelr 
extravagance.” 


A. Kingston Ghegan 
Heads Ira Haupt Dept. 


Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York City, members ° 
New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounce that A. Kingston Ghegan 
has become associated with them 
as manager of their Bank and In 
surance Stock Trading Depa! 
ment. i ut 

Mr. Ghegan was formerly Ww!" 
J. Arthur Warner & Co. for many 





L years in charge of the Bank & In- 
surance Stock Department. 
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OPA Program Realistic 


(Continued from page 1933) 
and shipbuilding back in 1939 and 
1940 and how short of the actual 
production record these guesses 

a}. 

" Getting back to this second 
phase of price control as | see 
it—Physical reconversion of our 
factories has been 





pretty well 
completed but there were many | made for 


; 
are based upon manufacturers’ 


costs plus the average profit mar- 
gin for the industry. They are 
calculated on a simple form by the 
firms themselves, so that the way 
is cleared for many new small 
producers to get into production 
rapidly. 
Special provisions have been 
industries affected by 


other problems. that had to be sharp drops in war orders. Some 


solved—some of them still have |of these 


to-be solved. (Labor-management 
differences had to be ironed out. 
Material and manpower had to be 
reallocated and channeled into 
peacetime production. Industry, 
running at top speed for all out 
war production, suddenly faced 





huge cutbacks, the wheels began | 
to slow down—some stopped al-/| will be, OPA will make adjust- 
together: Industry took a deep | ments based on adequaté quarter- 
breath, a quick look around and | ly operating statements. 


went to work. 
quick return to business on a 
peace-time basis confronted them 
and- they quickly took up the 
challenge. 


OPA Accomplishments 
Since V-J Day 


It has been charged by some 
that all during this period since 
V-J Day while industry was strug- 
gling with its peace-time prob- 
lems, OPA marked time — that 
OPA sat on the price lid—on a 
war time business-as-usual basis 


—unrealistically operating—obliv- | 


ious to the basic changes that 
were taking place in a peace-time 
economy, 

This is far from the truth. At 
the risk of having to burden you 
with a few more statistics I would 
like to outline as briefly as pos- 
sible 
doing since V-J Day in order to 
not only keep in step with indus- 
try but to make certain that pric- 
ing policies are not standing in 
the way of production. 

Since V-J Day, OPA has altered 

adjustment provisions in its regu- 
lations to meet reconversion prob- 
lems and conditions in the follow- 
ing respects: 
_ So as. not to hinder production 
in industries and firms whose 
products were out of production 
during the war, OPA authorized 
reconversion industries to adjust 
prices to take account of cost in- 
creases since 1941 as. well as 
peacetime profit margins. This 
phase of the pricing program also 
provides procedures which enable 
reconverting firms with special 
cost problems to obtain adjust- 
ments based on their own indi- 
vidual cost increases and profit 
margins. Moreover, if a reconvert- 
ing in@ustry or firm finds itself 
in hardship after it has had 
operating experience, it may ap- 
ply for a price adjustment. 


In order to meet the specific | 


The need for a| 





) | discouraged 
just what OPA has been) 


industries encountered 
hardships when they shifted large 
parts of their production from 
high profit margin products to 
items that yielded lower margins. 
While, in most cases, these indus- 
tries have not yet had enough 
actual production experience to 
show clearly what their new costs 


The wartime “product standard” 


| has been modified. All during the | 


war, when a multiple product in-- 
dustry had total earnings above 
peacetime levels, but was losing 


/money on an individual product 


or line, OPA limited the industry’s 
adjusted prices to cover the out- 
of-pocket cost on that product for 
the industry as a whole. Now, 
with civilian production our goal, 
for most industry-wide products 
OPA will make adjustment which 
cover average total costs. This is a 
more generous standard than 
many industries applied to them- 
selves in pre-war competitive 
circumstances. 


Price Adjustments on Low- 
Priced Goods 


In cases where rising costs have 
the production of 
low-priced, low-margin goods, 
OPA has granted special price 
increases to encourage their pro- 
duction. Such adjustments have 


| been made for low-priced apparel, 





textiles, furniture and appliances. 

Statistics on the price actions 
taken by the Agency since the 
end of the war further illustrate 
the flexibility of OPA operations. 

Since V-E Day, OPA has made 
459 industry-wide price adjust- 
ments for the following reasons: 
115 to clear the way for increased 
production; 170 to maintain gen- 
erally fair and equitable, prices; 
12 to make controls more. effec- 
tive; 85 to prevent inequities and 
77 to correct maladjustments and 
inequities. And in addition to this 
tremendous job on an industry- 
wide basis since V-J Day, OPA 
has processed approximately 7,000 
adjustment cases for individual 
companies. Of these, 50% were 
granted in full, 18% denied in 
full, and the remaining 32% 
granted in part, dismissed or 
withdrawn, 


I ask you, in all fairness, wheth- 
er that record looks as though 


needs of the basic industries OPA |OPA has been operating with an 


added individual adjustment pro- 
visions to twenty-five price regu- 
Jations, such as lumber, durable 
goods, rubber, chemicals, drugs, 
textiles, building materials, paper 
and sugar. 

A supplementary order now 
applies to over a hundred regula- 
tions, which enables individual 
manufacturers, who need prices 
higher than those which are 
profitable to the industry as a 
whole, to adjust their prices so as 
lo cover all of their costs. This 
order is now being extended to in- 
clude practically all regulations, 
establishing prices for manufac- 
turers or producers, except those 
Which already contain an indi- 
Vidual adjustment provision at 
least as liberal, or where the 
sranting of individual adjustments 
will seriously injure the price 
control program. 


Special Regulations for 
Small Concerns 


ae meet the needs of new small 


unrealistic program without 
change in policy since the end of 
the war? I think you will agree 
that it does not. 


Production Since V-J Day 


Now let’s take a look at how 
production has fared during this 
second phase of price control. 

The Federal Reserve Index of 
Industrial Production which 
slumped sharply after V-J Day 
because large numbers of war 
orders were cancelled or drastical- 
ly cut began to climb in Novem- 
ber, less than three months after 
the war’s end. It continued to rise 
in spite of labor-management dis- 
putes and reached a level above 
that of any year when the nation 
was not actively at war. In 
November production stood 51% 
above 1939, our last real peace- 





time year. Such a level of output 
'\for four months after the conclu- 
'sion of an all-out war, which used 
| more than 40% of the nation’s 
‘total productive equipment, in- 


dustries, a speical order was is- | dicates no production failure. Pro- 


Sued to set up a simplified, almost | duction slumped between Decem- 


automatic 
ceiling 


sumer durable goods firms. 
prices 


_method of providing|ber and February due to pro- 
prices for new small con- | longed 
The | putes. By early in March most of 
authorized by this order these disputes were settled and of international economic relations 


labor-management _ dis- 


| production again began to climb. 


| Payrolls and individual earn- 
|Ings are now only slightly below 
| wartime peaks, and rising. Pro- 


| duction of civilian goods is now 


(50% to 75% above July, 1945 
bere and is expanding rapidly. 


Both of these facts, purchasing 
| power and the production of civil- 
|ian goods on the up-grade, point 
|to a continued rise in retail sales 
| during the months ahead. 


| So far, during this second phase 
|of price control, there has been no 
indication that price control, in 
| general, has restricted production. 
On the contrary there is every in- 
dication that between now and the 
\time when competition can again 
\do its normal job, business can 
best operate in an atmosphere of 
| stable cost and stable prices which 
| provide the confidence needed to 
allay inflationary fears which 
would cause business to hold back 
/on production and scramble for 
inventories. 


The facts show that production 
is rolling. American industry is 
doing an astounding job of recon- 
version. Now that industrial dis- 
putes have been settled in the 
steel industry and in leading auto- 
mobile and electrical manufactur- 
ing companies, principal bottle- 
necks delaying output have been 
broken. 


Without Control Prices 
Would Rise 


It’s clear to everybody that if 
price controls were removed now, 
prices of most goods would rise 
sharply. To remove them now 
would invite the kind of hoard- 
ing, speculative buying, soaring 
prices and ultimate collapse that 
brought hardship and suffering to 
millions of people after the last 
war 


Last time in: 1918 we tried to 
get production by simply letting 
prices rise. After the Armistice 
we had an inflation of nearly 
30%. But production went up 
only 15%. Even this increase was 
temporary. Prices rapidly went so 
high that fewer and fewer people 
could buy. Early in 1920, just 14 
months after the Armistice, while 
prices were still rising, production 
started going down. Then in the 
short space of 13 months it drop- 
ped by one-third. We stumbled 
into a boom and collapse that 
brought unemployment to mil- 
lions of workers and bankruptcy 
and foreclosure to thousands of 
businessmen and farmers, I am 
sure none of us want that to hap- 
pen again. 

Last week I appeared before 
the House Banking Committee to 
urge them for a speedy extention 
of the Price Control Act. 


My statement was a lengthy one 
—you may have seen copies of it 
or read about it in your papers. I 
discussed pretty thoroughly the 
critical time I saw ahead and what 
OPA is doing to streamline our 
organization to keep up with 
changing conditions. I told them 
of our accelerated program of de- 
control that would speed up as 
production began to catch up with 
demand, I told them, that in my 
opinion, we must renew our sub- 
sidy programs for another year 
because our economy would not 
stand the sudden rise in the cost 
of living which would result if we 
were to abandon them on June 
30th of this year. I outlined, in 
detail, the explosive inflationary 
pressures threatening to blow off 
the lid if we lose our grip on our 
stabilization program. Id like to 
repeat a few sentences from my 
opening statement. 


The economic and social results 
to our own country of inflation 
and resulting collapse are obvious. 
The economic stability of much of 
the rest of the world, now very 
precarious, is also at stake. A 
severe inflation and collapse here 
would be reflected abroad. This 
might well wreck for years all 
constructive attempts at the sort 





which we must have as a firm 
support for international peace. 
I want to be completely frank 
about this, as a matter of fact I 
have become increasingly con- 
cerned during the several weeks 
I have been at OPA about the 
number and extent of price ad- 
justments which we have been 
required to make. There is justi- 
fication for these actions in cotton 
textiles, automobiles, petroleum, 
lumber and certain food products. 
But the vigor of the claims pre- 
sented by the producing groups 
involved clearly indicates that but 
for OPA price controls there 
would be a swift and in my view 
a disastrous upward sweep of 
prices in these and other fields. 


Can Avoid Inflation 


I am convinced that we can 
avoid serious inflation, if we have 
the guts and teamwork to do it. 
The Congress, the different 
groups in the country, the OPA 
and other Government agencies 
have the know-how to prevent it. 
It can be prevented, but only if 
we have the tools to do it with. It 
can be prevented, but only by the 
kind of combined effort and de- 
termination on the part of the 
Congress, the Government agen- 
cies, business, agriculture, labor, 
and the general public which 
brought us successfully through 
the war. 

This year we have made and 
will be making a considerable 
number of price adjustments to 
meet the needs of the transition 
period. But I am convinced that 
we can continue to hold living 
costs almost as stable as we have 
since the hold-the-line order was 
issued in April, 1943. At the same 
time, we can avoid genuine im- 
pediments to production. But we 
can do this only if the price con- 
trol law is extended promptly 
without weakening amendments, 
—only if present subsides are con- 
tinued,—only if the Second War 
Powers Act is extended,—and 
only if all groups in the country 
give support to the price control 
program. 

Price control could easily be 
amended to death. One really 
bad amendment such as eliminat- 
ing the Cost Absorption Policy 
could do it alone. I know you 
retailers, especially, don’t like this 
provision in our standards. Many 
of you think it’s pretty tough. 
But I believe that it’s not one- 
tenth part as tough on you as in- 
flation would be if this thing got 
away from us. Retailers were 
hurt the last time more than any 
other business group. This time 
would be no different. Retailers 
have everything to gain if we win 
this battle against inflation and 
everything to lose if we don’t. 


For four years we've all stuck 
with this fight against inflation. 
I’m confident that retailers want 
to win this last round. This is the 
only way they can protect the 
value of their financial reserves 
and inventories and avoid pricing 
themselves out of their markets. 


The Liquidation of Control 


There is a third phase in price 
controls as I see it. That is the 
liquidation period. I can’t tell 
vou, by the calendar, what the ex- 
act schedule will be. I think that 
before long we'll reach a point 
where production is really roll- 
ing and things and people have 
settled down—the air will begin 
to clear of inflationary psy- 
chology. 

From this point on leading up 
to June, 1947 decontrol will ac- 
celerate. We can afford to risk 
some price rises on items dropped 
from price control because people 
will have more confidence in 
their ability to buy the things 
they want. There won’t be the 
tendency to rush into the market 
to beat the price rise. Times will 
begin to look a little more normal 
to all of us and inflatio.iary pres- 
sures will diminish rapidly. 

At this time it looks as if June 
30, 1947 can be the cut-off point 





for OPA. Any controls that may 
still be necessary, such as rents, 


building materials and possibly 
some appliances, can be turned 
over to permanent Government 
agencies, for as long as seems 
necessary. OPA, the symbol of 
wartime controls, will have served 
its purpose. No one will be hap- 
pier about the whole thing than 
the people in OPA, many of whom 
have remained to finish the job 
at great personal sacrifice. 


There has never been any doubt 
in the minds of those who have 
been responsible for the admin- 
istration of the price control pro- 
gram that a great measure of the 
suecess achieved has been due to 
the contribution of the retailers 
of this country. It is obvious that 
without your cooperation the job 
could not have been done in the 
past—and cannot be completed. 


The program will surely falter 
if we cannot continue to count on 
the full cooperation of retailers, 
who are the very heart of our 
American distribution system. I 
ask now for your continued co- 
operation and support because I 
know as deeply as you do that 
without it, we will never reach 
our big peace-time goal of ex- 
panded production, steady mar- 
kets and steady jobs which all 
who have labored and sacrificed 
for four long years so manifestly 
deserve. 


Chinese Govt. Names Two 


To Posts in World Bank 


The Chinese Government has 
appointed Koo Yee-Chun as Exec- 
utive Director of the International 
Monetary Fund, and Shen Lai- 
Ching Executive Director of the 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, ac- 
cording to information received on 
April 4 by Secretary Vinson, re- 
cently elected Chairman of the 
Boards of Governors of the two 
international institutions at the 
Inaugural Meeting in Savannah, 
Ga. As one of the five nations 
having the largest quotas in the 
Fund and Bank, China is entitled 
to appoint Executive Directors, 
said the advices from the Treas- 
ury Department on April 4, which 
added: 

“Mr. Koo is a former Vice-Min- 
ister of Finance in the Chinese 
Government and at present is Sec- 
retary of the Governing Board for 
the four largest banks in China. 
He previously was Managing Di- 
rector of the Farmers Bank of 
China and visited the United 
States in 1944 for the Bretton 
Woods Conference, and in 1936 in 
connection with silver discussions 
with this Government. Mr. Shen 
is an official of the Continental 
Bank of Shanghai. 

“Both Mr. Koo and Mr. Shen are 
presently in China and will come 
to Washington for the first meet- 
ings of the Executive Directors on 
May 6 and 7.” 








Hasler to Retire as Head 
Of Pan American Society 


Frederick E. Hasler, Chairman 
and President of the Continental 
Bank & Trust Co., of New York, 
will retire from the presidency of 
the Pan American Society of the 
United States at the annual meet- 
ing of the society on April 17 
after having served the limit of 
six consecutive terms. New offi- 
cers and additional members of 
the council will be elected at the 
meeting which will be held at the 
University Club at 5 p.m. William 
A. Prendergast is Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee. 


Hancel With Fewel 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— El- 
wood L. Hancel has become asso- 
ciated with Fewel & Co., 453 
South Spring Street, members of 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 
He was formerly manager of the 








statistical department for Edger- 
ton, Riley & Walter. 
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Prospective Bank ¢. | 
Greait Gonirol Steps | 


(Continued from page 1931) 
006,000, and, through to March 27, 
weekly reporiing member banks’ | 
holdings have declined by $1,856,- 
000,000. 

From the Treasury viewpoint 
there is no emergency situation 
requiring the hurried passage of 
banking legislation, and any revi- 
sion of the statutes to give the 
Federal Reserve Board more ef- 
fective credit. control should be 
thoroughly pondered over in ad- 
vance. 

In the Reserve Board on the 
other hand, the need is felt for 
new legislation to give the Board 
effective control over the volume 
of bank credit. To increase pres- 
ent member-bank reserve re- 
quirements, except in central re- 
serve cities, would require new 
legislation. The Leland and CED 
plans, having in mind that any 
overall restriction of bank credit 
would stimulate the sale of Gov- 
ernment bonds from bank port- 
folios, seek to avoid such liquida- 
tion either by special issues of 
Government securities for banks 
alone, or by requiring bank in- 
vestment in such securities sub- 
ject to direction from Washington. 

The similar Seltzer plan stems 
from a quite different viewpoint, 
its author being concerned not 
with a boom in bank lending but 
with bank earnings and the hy- 
persensitivity of the bond market. 


In addition to raising reserve 
requirements, the Federal Reserve 
Board can influence credit condi- 
tions by selling government paper, 
or by allowing such paper as it 
holds to mature without replace- 
ment. By selling bonds the Board 
would cause excess reserves to de- 
cline. Member banks could then 
either borrow from the Federal, 
which they do not like to do, or 


UN Beset by Diplomatic Offensives 


(Continued from first page) 
the case of Iran, in which country even now neither the delegates, 
the press, nor the public know what actually is going on. - 

Next week the Council will be confronted by a new crisis, par 
ticularly embarrassing to the Western Powers, in the subject of 
Spain, as brought in by Moscow-dominated Poland. Thereafter it 1s 
expected that Moscow will again “retaliate” with a complaint against 
the presence of American troops in Iceland and China—which ques- 
tion Mr. Stettinius has stated he will gladly debate at any time 
“without asking for postponement.” 


Another field where this session is very likely to run aground, 
is the settlement of major Council procedure. Although badly-needed 
minor rules were yesterday adopted in great peace and amity, Mr. 
Gromyko very significantly urged haste in completing the other pro- 
cedural rules. For these will include the very crucial settlement 
of the Veto power, the widening of which is sought by the Soviet; 
and which question in any event will determine the fundamental 
nature of the organization. 

As a relevant background overshadowing even the political dif- 
ferences being revealed here, is the.deadlock in peacemaking which 
has persisted since September. For its attempted solution Mr. Byrnes 
has transferred his main interest from here to the coming Paris meet- 
ing of the Foreign Ministers. In that field too the trouble is stalemated 
between the same Great Powers. They have not reached first base 
even on the comparatively simple Italian treaty. Russia wants large 
reparations, Trieste for Yugoslavia, and individual trusteeship over 
Tripolitania. Also there are the multitude of economic and political 
issues and the sovereign jockeying for nationalistic position blocking 
the consummation of treaties with Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Finland. 


* 


The True Significance of the Soviet-Iran Controversy 


The first blow to the Security Council’s resurgence of self- 
confidence and satisfaction over having survived its initial crisis, 
was dealt by the revelation at 4 a. m. last Friday morning of the 
completion of a Soviet-Iran deal. The ink was scarcely dry on Mr. 
Byrnes’ resolution accepting the two countries’ explanations and 
postponing further inquiry until May 6. The entire surrounding cir- 
cumstances have unfortunately substantiated the fear (as expressed in 
these columns) that the UN might be misused as a tool for national 
political ends. 


Such utilization of the Security Council as a political instrument 
assuredly is revealed in Persia’s behavior. Even though the details 
of her negotiations with the Soviet, and the goings-on of her officials, 
are still not known, it is evident that the Council has been misled 
by the Ghavam-Ala team. In fact, only the highly dexterous han- 
dling of the proceedings by Mr. Byrnes prevented the Council, rather 
than Moscow, from being the party “left out on a limb.” 


It will be recalled that Hassein Ala, Iran’s representative before 





dispose of some of their assets to 
replenish their reserves. The sale 
of their bonds would tend to de- 
press the prices thereof and raise | 
interest rates, which result by 
many would be taken as a signal 
that inflation is taking hold. Thus, 
the control measures might be 
self-defeating in effect, it is rea- 
soned by persons who are not agi- 
tated by the inflation prospect. 

Theoretically, the sale of bonds 
by member banks to the Reserve 
barks may have a different infla- 
tionary effect. Because of the 
proportioral reserve system, when 
the banks as a whole sell to the 
Feceral they acquire reserves on 
which they may pyramid credit. 
For each million dollars of Gov- 
ernment bords sold by the banks 
to the Federal Reserve banks, the 
member banks may acquire some- 
thing like five times the amount 
of Governments through purchase 
from non-banks. 


One reason for viewing the 
rapidly changing inflation picture 
calmly, it is said, is that the 
budget situation is becoming more | 
encouraging. It is expected that | 
the revised budget figures to be 
released this week by the Presi- 
dent will foreshadow a balanced 
budget for the rest of this fiscal 
year, and beyond. The Treasury 
cash bal’ ce is still approximate- 
ly $22,000.000,000 and therefore | 
further substantial debt retire- | 
ment is anticipated. If the trend 
of the first three months of 1946 
is continued, this will mean a 
further reduction in the Govern- | 
ment bond portfolios of the com- | 
mercial banks, which have ac- | 
counted for virtually the whole of | 
reduction thus far in| 





look for Government bonds _ in | 
non-hark circles, but the prospect | 
is described to the “Chronicle” as | 
not of an exigent character merit- 
ing emergency legislation, such as 
compulsory investment by banks 
in certain Government securities. | 
There is a difference, it is) 
pointed out. between the banks. 
buying restricted bond issues with | 
(Continued on page 1969) 


the Council, in his complaint definitely stated that his Prime 
Minister under his country’s law could not negotiate, with foreign 
troops present, and that in fact he did not negotiate. And in his 
reply of April 2 to the Council’s formal query for the current facts, 
Mr. Ala said: “Soviet agents, officials, and armed forces are continu- 
ing to interfere in the internal affairs of Iran, They are still pre- 
venting the Government of Iran from exercising any authority in the 
Province of Azerbaijan. Regarding the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Iran, there has been, and there can be, no negotiation. .. . 
According to the latest information from my Government dispatched 
to me on April 1, no understanding has been arrived at and no 
agreement has been made. The Prime Minister of Iran emphatically 
states that he has not accepted and cannot accept, any eonditions 
whatsoever being attached to the complete withdrawal of the Red 
Army from the whole of Iran. These forces should have been un- 
conditionally removed from Iran on or before March 2 last.” 


_ _ But just one day after this complaining statement was made the 
joint agreement was published covering the evacuation of the troops, 
the Azerbaijan status, and oil concessions. Quite a coincidence! 


In Mr. Ala’s subsequent highly effusive expression of thanks to 
the Council perhaps the following is highly significant: “Persia has 
received assurances and positive results through the United Nations 
which it could not have achieved by itself, and may I, in conclusion, 
again thank the members of this Council.” Were not the thanks due 
the Council for securing for Iran greatly improved terms in the deal 
which, simultaneously with the Council’s highminded deliberations, 
she was completing? 

As to the Soviet’s role in the matter, although they definitely 
reported to the Council that there was no connection between the 
evacuation of their troops and the political and petroleum questions, 


it is generally recognized that force was used against Iran’s political 
independence, and that the presence of troops was at least a 
‘““‘pressure”’ move. 


Following is the text of the official joint communique announc- 
ing the Soviet-Iran agreement just eight hours after the Security 
Council’s action: 

“Negotiations begun by the Persian Premier in Moscow and 
representatives of the Soviet Union, and continued in Tehran 
after the arrival of the new Soviet Ambassador, were terminated 
in Tehran on April 4, 1946. 

“An agreement was reached on all outstanding questions. 


“Firstly, all Soviet forces will have evacuated all Persian 
territory within a period of one and one-half months beginning 
March 24, 1946. 

“Secondly, an agreement on formation of a mixed Persian- 
Soviet oil company and conditions governing it, which must be 


proposed for approval to Parliament within a period of seven 
months from March 24. 


“Thirdly, concerning the Azerbaijan question, being an in- 
ternal problem, the Persian Government, by taking into consid- 
eration the necessity of reforms under th2 present laws, will 
make the necessary arrangements with the people of Azerbaijan 
for solution of the present difficulties. 

“QAVAM.” (Premier of Iran). 
“SADCHIKOV,” (Soviet Ambassador in Tehran). 


oa 


toward 
a pre- 


About the best that can be said of the Russians’ behavior 
the Council is that they at least answered its query within 


scribed time limit, whereas the previous requests for information 
regarding the breaking of the 1942 treaty, submitted by the British 
and United States governments, have been left unanswered, . 


The New Iranian Crisis 


But even this consolation has been obliterated by Moscow’. 
newest offensive in having Mr. Gromyko make his pending demand 
that the Council now completely reverse itself, by removing Iran 
from the agenda. Here is the communication, re-precipitating the 
crisis in this ““‘War of Nerves”: = 

6 April 1946 
“Mr. President, 

“On 26 March, when the Security Council proceeded to con- 
sider the Iranian Government’s statement of 18 March regarding 
the delay in the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran, I pro- 
posed, under instructions from the Soviet 
Government, that this question should not be 
considered by the Security Council. 

“I pointed out on that occasion that, 
under the understanding with the Iranian 
Government, full evacuation of the Soviet 
troops from Iran was started on 24 March 
and would be completed in five or six weeks 
and that in consequence the Security Council 
had no reason to consider the _ Iranian 
question. 

“The Security Council, however, did not 
agree with the Soviet Government and re- 
tained the Iranian question on the agenda. 
In the meantime the Soviet-Iranian negotia- 
tions continued and, as is known from the 
joint Soviet-Iranian communique published 
on 4 April, an understanding on all points 
was reached between the Soviet and the 
Iranian Governments. 

“This has fully confirmed the accuracy 
of the Soviet Government’s statement of 26 
March and the absence of any reason for 
bringing the Iranian question before the 
Security Council for consideration. 

“The Soviet Government, moreover, cannot ignore the reso- 
lution adopted by the Security Council on 4 April. Under this 
resolution the Security Council decided to continue the con- 
sideration of the Iranian question on 6 May despite the fact that 
on 3 April the Soviet Government stated that the questions of the 
evacuation of Soviet troops had been settled by an understand- 
ing reached between the Soviet and the Iranian Governments. Such 
a resolution of the Security Council might have been well- 
founded if the position in Iran had threatened international 
peace and security, as provided in Article 34 of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


“Under the Charter, the Security Council may investigate 
any dispute or any situation which might endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. It is, however, quite 
obvious that in fact such a position did not and does not now 
exist in Iran, so that the Security Council had no reason to give 
further consideration to the Iranian question on 6 May. 

“Accordingly, the above-mentioned resolution of the Security 
Council of 4 April is incorrect and illegal, being in conflict with 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

“For the above-mentioned reasons the Soviet Government 
insists that the Iranian question should be removed from the 
agenda of the Security Council. 

“I have the honour, etc. 
(Signed) “AMBASSADOR ANDREI A. GROMYKO. 
“His Excellency, 
“Dr. Quo Tai-Chi, 
“President of the Security Council.” 


Andrei Gromyko 
Resumes opposi- 
tion to Council 
over Iran 


Ae 
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This present Gromyko demand for erasing Iran from the agenda 
possibly is based on the fact that quite a few questions remain un- 
resolved by the previously disclosed “‘agreements” and resolutions— 
that the Council still has “a cat in the bag.” While the withdrawal 
of Soviet troops is promised, nothing is said about the withdrawal 
of Soviet officials and agents, which Iran. has so insistently told the 
Council have been interfering in her internal affairs, nor about the 
Jeaving behind of installations and weapons for the future application 
of political pressure. 

Wholly apart from !ran’s note in opposition, the Russian demand 
is, of course, impossible of fulfillment. In the first place, 
the Russians are insisting that the Security Council completely re- 
verse itself, and state that its procedure, taken in conformity with 
its practically unanimous interpretation of the Charter, was u1war- 
ranted. Second, the Council, in accordance with both formal and 
common-sense procedure, and in order to preserve its authority, 


must at least get a final report on the presently-unfinished business. 
‘rhird, the demanded removal of Iran from the agenda is out of 
order, for under the Charter the Council members cannot bind them- 
selves in advance not to bring up the situation if there should be 4 
change. 


Gromyko’s letter, in claiming “illegality” by the Council, rests 
on the contention that Russia had exercised its veto prerogative by the 
walk-out. If the Iran situation actually constituted a dispute threaten- 
ing peace and security, the Soviet, being a party thereto, would have 
had to abstain veto-lessly. The investigation stage of a situation does 
carry the veto right by any of the Big Five Powers if it is not @ 
party to the dispute. This technical argument properly focuses 4t- 
tention on the Council’s weakness of having started off without 
definite rules of procedure, and with areas of obscurity as to the 
real meaning of the Charte1 itse}f. 


The relevant net result of the Iran case so far, has been 1? 
widen still further the rift between the Soviet and the Western Pp®“~ 
ers, and as the entire set-up of the UN rests on unanimity among the 
Big Five, there has been a further undermining of the inherent strength 
of the Organization. : 





1 The present state of events seems to justify the objections °° 
decisively raised by the Australian’ delegate, Celonel Hodgson, and 
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assibly even his abstention from voting on the Byrnes resolution. 
p In addition to pointing out the need for the set- 
tlement of the procedural snarl, the Australian, 
“smelling a rat” in the Gromyko-Ala perform- 
ance, kept insisting that all the facts on the 
matter be thoroughly delved into before anv 
Counci] decision was made. “ag 

Col. Hodgson, still bearing physical injuries | 
suffered in World War I, is one delegate who is 
not merely “stooging” as a mouthpiece for home 
officials. In fact his solitary “statement in oppo- 
sition” which accompanied his abstention from 
voting on the Council’s resolution was not even 
despatched to his Foreign Minister Evatt before 
at least four days after it was made. 

Also, outside the purview of UN, there are many 
long-term problems regarding the future of Iran. In 
addition to the pressure which the Soviet can 
continue to exert, the element of Britain’s zeal- 
ousness for her sphere of influence, both politi- 
cal and economical, will remain. Then too it must 
be remembered that (as confirmed by the recent 





W. R. Hodgson 


Australia’s “Un- 
regimented” 
Delegate. 


internal politics going on within the country. 


The Embarrassing Injection of the Spanish Issue 


A second maneuver in the Russian-Polish diplomatic offensive 
against their “partner” nations, has been devised in capitalizing on the 
highly emotional and ideological Franco-Spanish situation. Dr. Oscar 
Lange, Poland’s Ambassador to Washington and 
Delegate to the Security Council, today formally 
requested that the situation “resulting from the 
existence and activities of the Franco régime in 
Spain” be placed on the agenda. This injects an- 
other bitterly controversial issue to be sur- 
mounted in next week’s deliberations. Thus, even 
if Mr. Gromyko should be absent because of boy- 
cott or other causes, with Lange in attendance 
continued agitation by “the Eastern Powers” is 
assured. 

' In putting the Americans and British in 
the public position of seeming to favor the 
doings of the regime of Franco, the Soviet- 
Polish bloc is definitely hitting below the 
belt! It knows full well the United States’ 
distaste for the Franco regime, but it also 
realizes the impracticability of demands for 
immediate decisive action by the Security 
Council, yet—with demagogery a la our 
local pseudo-liberals—it makes these de- 
mands as a retaliatory gesture against our 
alleged reactionarism, Toryism, and even 
Fascism, 

Nefarious as the Fascist Franco is, the Charter surely cannot be 





Dr. Oscar Lange 


Polish Delegate 


how lofty. Less even than this country individually, can the United 
Nations as an organization, go around the world taking action against 
sovereign governments that are disapproved of. At best UN would 
be converted into a debating society to decide what form of govern- 
ment is the desideratum; and at worst, if thumbs are turned down 
on anti-democratic authoritarianism, Mr. Stalin’s own yard would 
have to be cleaned up. 


If the reason for UN action be attributed to past or present pro- 
German sympathies, it still must be remembered that the war must 
be considered to have terminated at some date, and the world cannot 
remain an armed camp. 


From the pragmatic view also, the present anti-Franco agita- 
tion is unfortunate. For either the Council’s turning down of the 
proposed action, or the affirmative taking of all steps that are feasi- 
ble, would only have the abortive result of strengthening Franco with 
his own people. 

* 4 % ws 

Mr. Lange’s letter to Secretary-General Lie bases the relevance 
of his anti-Spain move on Article 34 of the UN Charter. This section 
provides: 

“The Security Council may investigate any dispute or any 
situation which might lead to international friction or give rise to 
a dispute, in order to determine whether the continuance of the 
dispute or situation is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” 


In thus taking the stand that the existence of a disliked internal 
regime leads to serious international friction, the Poles are now en- 
dorsing a position which they and the other Soviet-apologists have 
been so vehemently criticizing (when applied to Communism )— 
namely any thought that a country’s internal political or economic 
philosophy is any other country’s concern. 

fs Es k eo 

Indicative of the unfortunate misconceptions that this kind of 
irrelevant agitation can breed among the well-intentioned public, is 
the case of the cellist, Pablo Casals. According to current newspaper 
dispatches, this great artist refuses to practice his art either in Eng- 
Jand or this country because we do not break off diplomatic relations 
With Fascist Spain. fe P a - 

The Role of France 

The position of France in the Spanish situation continues to 

conform to her new role of “bridge” between the Eastern and Western 

owers. This function of compromiser and _ stabilizer has been 
zealously filled here by Delegate-Ambassador Bonnet. | He tried to 
soft-pedal the Soviet-Iran dispute by forestalling decisive Council 
voting, he suggested and headed the three-man committee making 
an eleventh-hour attempt to resolve the impasse, and he has con- 
tinually tried to pour oil on the troubled waters. 

Although our Government has definitely informed M. Bonnet 
that we do not believe that “a situation threatening the peace” 
exists in Spain, France continues to press for action. Until the cur- 
rent agitation by the Soviet reinstated the agitation, she had agreed 
temporarily to let the matter rest with the Big Five’s Council of 


Foreign Ministers, 


developments), there is chronically questionable | 





| 


| 





who is shoulder- | 
ing the anti-} 
Franco Offensive. | 


discretionarilly stretched to suit our ideological desires—no matter | 





The latest relevant incident in Soviet-French relations is the an- 
houncement by Radio Moscow that Russia will supply France with 





Ambassador Henri Bonnet, French delegate to the Security Coun- 
cil, in a discussion there with A. Wilfred May, Executive Editor 
of the “Chronicle.” 


| 500,000 tons of grain within the next three months—by formal 
,egreement. Incidentally, it will be recalled that the Soviets refused 


to attend the non-political international cereal conference in London 
last week. 


i i - 


The Soviet-Iran Accord on Oil 
Following is the text of the letter from Premier Ahmad Ghavam 


| of Iran to Ivan Vsadchikov, Soviet Ambassador to Tehran, con- 
= | firming the oil agreement: 


| ‘““T have the honor to inform you that, following conversa- 


tions between the Soviet Government and the Government of 
Iran, a society has been created for the research and exploitation 
of the oil fields of north Iran on the following basic conditions: 

“(1) During the first twenty-five-year period of the exis- 
tence of the society 49% of the shares will belong to the Iranian 
side and 51% to the Soviet side. During the second twenty-five- 
year period 50% of the shares will belong to the Iranian side and 
50% to the Soviet side. 

“(2) The society’s profits will be divided 
with the number of shares held by each side. 

“(3) Boundaries of the preliminary territory of the society, 
which is designated for research work, will be those indicated on 
the map given by me to you during our conversations of March 
24 of this year, excluding that part of the territory of western 
Azerbaijan which lies west of the line running to the point of 
intersection of the frontiers of the U. S. S. R., Turkey and Iran 
and southward along the eastern shore to Lake Rezeje to the 
town of Myanduab, as has been indicated additionally on the 
above-mentioned map on April 4, 1946. 

“The Iranian Government further pledges itself not to give 
the territory lying west of the line referred to above in conces- 
sion to foreign companies or to Iranian societies in which for- 
eigners take part or to Iranian societies using foreign capital. 

“(4) Capital on the Iranian side will consist of otl-bearing 
land mentioned in Article 3, which after technical work will have 
oil borings, the products of which all will be used for the society. 
Capital on the Soviet side will consist of various kinds of ex- 
penses, equipment and wage and salary expenses for specialists 
and workers who are necessary for the working and processing 
of the oil. 

“(5) The period of activity of the society is fifty years. 

“(6) When the period of activity of the society comes to a 
close, the Iran Government will have the right to buy out the 
shares held by the Soviet or prolong the period of activity of 
the society. Safeguardings of the areas where the research work 
will be carried out, oil borings and all undertakings of the society 
will be carried exclusively for defense organs of Iran. 

“(7) Agreement about the organization of the above Soviet- 
Iranian oil company, which will be reached at a future date, in 
accordance with the contents of this letter, will be brought to 
execution as soon as the newly elected Majlis [Parliament] of 
Iran enters its legal activities, in any case not later than seven 
months, beginning with March 24 of this year. 

“Accept, Mr. Ambassador, the assurance of my high respect 

for you. 


in accordance 


“PREMIER GHAVAM.” 


K * z 
There are already eight oil groups operating in the Middle East: 

(1) Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.—Owning concession covering 100.- 
000 square miles in the southwest of the country. The British 
Government eppoints two directors. 

(2) Iraq Petroleum Co.—95% is divided equally among Anglo- 
Iranian, Royal Dutch Shell, Near East Development Corporation 
(American), and Compagnie Francaise des Petroles; and 5% by 
Mr. Gulbenkian. 

(3)Kuwait Oil Co. Owned equally by Anglo-Iranian and the 
Gulf Exploration Company of America. 

(4) Bahrein Oil Co.—Controlled by the Standard Oil Co. of 
California and the Texas Corporation. 

(5) Arabian American Oil Co.—Also owned by Standard Oil 
of California and Texas. 

(6) Petroleum Concessions—Having a small shareholding in 
the Iraq Petroleum Co., and holding concessions in Qatar, Muscat, 
Oman and Aden and the Trucial Coast. 

(7) Syria Petroleum Co.—With ownership similar to Iraq 
Petroleum (noted above). 

(8) Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields—Controlling the only oil pro- 
duction in Egypt. 


Prospective Bank 
Credit Conirol Steps 


(Continued from page 1968) 
their eyes open and being forced 
by law to invest in a given securi- 
ty. To subject to restriction bonds 
originally sold to a bank without 
restriction, moreover, would be to 
penalize the owner who paid extra 
for the exemption from restric- 
tion. Such consideratious make a 
proposal like that of the CED 
economists much less simple than 
might be assumed. 

A study of bank-eligible Gov- 
ernment bonds with 2-year call 
periods shows chan2Zes in yields as 
tabulated below. The issue co- 
vered by the first column of 
yields is the shortest-term issue 
in the group, while that covered 
by the other column is the long- 
est-term issue. While the yield on 
longer-term bank eligibles de- 
clined betwee: Dec. 1 and March 
1, and then became stabilized, 
that on the shorter-term bank 
eligibles declined until March 1, 
and thereafter turned upward. 
Changes in the yields of two bank-eligible 
Government securities with two-year 


call dates from month to month since 
the beginning of December, 1945 


2s of 2*es of 
Mareh 15, March 15, 
Date 1248-50 1956-58 
percent percent 
A eae 1.08 1.61 
Jan. 2 1.02 1.45 
a re .92 1.41 
Mar. 1 _ .82 1.40 
|" oa ae 95 1.40 


Apt.: S...- 97 1.40 





Fruehauf Trailer Go. 
Stock Being Offered 


Lehman Bros. and Watling, 
Lerchen & Co. head a group of 
underwriters which is. offerins 
publicly today (April 11) 125,000 
Shares of 4% cumulative preferred 
stock (par valve $100) of Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co. at $104.50 per 
share. Approximately $8,900,000 
of the proceeds trom the sale of 
the preferred stock will be used 
for the construction, acquisition 
of, or additions to, manufacturing 
facilities for the production of 
truck trailers and the balance of 
the proceeds will be used for gen- 
eral corporate purposes. 

The preferred stock is redeem- 
able, otherwise than through op- 
eration of the sinking fund, at any 
time on not Jess than 30 days’ no- 
tice at $108.50 wer share if re- 
deemed on or before March 1, 
1948, and thereafter the redemp- 
tion price is reduced gradually 
until on March 1, 1954, it becomes 
$104.50 per share, plus accrued 
dividends in each case. The pre- 
ferred stock is also redeemable 
through the operation of a sinking 
fund subsequent to March 1, 1949, 
at $104.50 per share, plus accrued 
dividends. 

After giving effect to the sale 
of the preferred stock, the capital- 
ization of the company will con- 
sist of the 125.000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock being offered and 
1,191,742 shares of common stock, 
par value $I ver share. : 








Electromaster, Inc., 
Stock cn Market 


S. R. Livingstone & Co. and 
Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn of 
Detroit headed a group which on 
April 9 offered 200,000 shares of 
Electromaster, Inc., common stock 
(par $1) at $4.375 per share to 
the public. 

Proceeds are to be used by the 
company for construction of plant 
additions at Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
purchase of additicnal equipment 
and other corporate purposes. 
Other members of the underwrit- 
ing group are: Buckley Bros., 
Courts & Co. and Straus & Bloss- 
er, and Herrick, Waddell & Co., 





Inc. 
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“Our Reporter on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


A yield as high as 2.00% on any United States Government se- 
curity was rapidly becoming a thing of the past. ... In the short space 
of four months the number of Government obligations yielding 2.00% 
or better had decreased from 11 to three... . If the present trend 
of making new highs each day had continued, the result would have 
been a complete elimination of issues affording a 2.00 yield. ... 
The first obligations to pass out of the 2.00% class for long-term 
securities were the bank eligible issues, and this was brought about 
in the usual way, no offerings of long-term securities to the deposit 
institutions. . . With funds seeking investment well in excess of 
supply the longest bank eligible bonds moved out of the 2.00% 
group, so that there are now :10 securities the commercial banks can 
buy that yield that much.... 


The same thing was happening to the restricted obligations, 
as they advanced daily 8/32nds, the permissible limit, to new 
all-time highs, because there were not enough securities to meet 
the demands of professional buyers... . 





ELEMENTARY 

There is nothing mystical or mysterious about the recent ad- 
vance in long-term Government bond prices. .. . It was purely a 
matter of not enough securities to meet the temporary demand. Mf 4 
The refunding operation confused the market momentarily, and what 
was termed a mild buyers’ strike didn’t amount to much when it was 
evident that the retirement operation would decrease the supply of 
available securities that could be purchased... . 


As a result, the rush to buy outstanding issues started all 
over again and new all-time highs are being made regularly in 
the ineligible obligations. . . . This trend will most likely con- 
tinue until either the Treasury offers new securities in the 
market or other investors supply the market with obligations. ... 


The latest available Treasury figures, those for Dec. 31, 1945, 
showed that the latter held more than $21 billions of the restricted 
obligations. ... Although changes have no doubt taken place in these 
holdings since the end of last year, the positions of these investors 
should still be substantial enough to have an important effect on the 
market for the ineligible bonds, if they decided to let out some of 
ihese securities... . 


Selling by ultimate investors and pulling of bids by profes- 
sional traders, turned the market down sharply on Monday, with 
limit declines of 8/32nds replacing the daily limit increases... . 
The recent weakness in the restricted bonds indicates that 
these obligations probably made their highs for sometime to 


come.... 


NO SURPRISE 

Publication of the annual report of the Treasury to Congress on 
the State of Finances, in which Treasury Secretary Fred M. Vinson, 
for the first time in print, takes a definite stand for low interest 
yetes, does not seem to add very much to the money market situa- 
tion... . Although this statement of Mr. Vinson favoring low interest 
rates is supposed to have been greatly responsible for the recent up- 
swing in Government bond prices, it seems as though the market is 
in very poor psychological condition if it has to be told where the 
Secretary of the Treasury stands on interest rates in order to keep 
prices advancing... . 


If the individuals and institutions that make up the market 
for Government securities did not know where the Treasury 
stood on money rates by its past actions, and prior to last week’s 
statement, then all that has been done thus far by the money 
managers has been pretty much in vain... . 


THE PROBLEM 

If there is a solution to the problem of offering long-term re- 
stricted bonds to ultimate investors, or more specifically to insurance 
companies and savings banks, without the sale of bank eligible issues 
by these holders, it is quite likely that the Treasury would make new 
securities available to these buyers. ... The Government does not 
want bank deposits to increase and although the refunding opera- 
tion is preventing war loan deposits, to a very large extent, from 
becoming individual deposits, the retirement program is not de- 
<reasing the real inflationary deposits and purchasing power, those 
ewned by individuals. ... By preventing war loan accounts from 
becoming individual deposits, the Treasury in a negative way is pur- 
suing a deflationary policy in the debt retirement operation. . 


With funds ample and the outlook for Government finances 
very good for the next year and one-half or even longer, it 
seems quite reasonable to expect an acceleration in the debt re- 
tirement policy of the Treasury. . . . This operation, of course, 
lee be allowed to disturb the equilibrium of the money 
markets, ... 


THE BIG “IF” 

There is ne doubt about the ability of the Government to cut the 
debt burden, through debt repayment, but there is doubt whether 
the debt can be shifted from one class of investors to another, and 
at the same time decrease deposits... . A shifting of the Government 
debt from commercial banks to non-bank investors would be very 
helpful to the long-term restricted bond market because it would 
increase the supply and temper runaway prices... . 


However, if bank eligible securities are sold to pay for the 
new bonds, there is no decrease in deposits (which seems to be 
of paramount importance to the Government now), but a stand- 
off, even when the new funds are used to retire short-term 
obligations held by the deposit institutions. ... 


Severely restricting the operation of insurance companies and 
savings banks prior to and after the new offering may be one way 
of doing this, but as yet it has not developed too much of a fol- 
lowing. . . . Finding a way to shift the debt from commercial banks 
to non-bank investors, without the selling of bank eligible obliga- 
tions by ultimate investors, will mean new offerings of long-term 
Government bonds at new low coupon rates. ... This increased 
supply would tend to ctsbilize yields on outstanding issues... . 


ro 


Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


—__ 
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(Special to THe FinaNciaL CHRONICLE) { (Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) : 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. — Walter) HARTFORD, CONN.—James C. | 
Myers is with Abbott, Proctor & | Connolly has joined the staff of 
Paine, 212 South Tyron Street: He | Henry C. Robinson & Co., 9 Lewis | 
was formerly with Louis G. Rog- | Street. | 
ers & Co. and prior thereto was | | 
with Abbott, Proctor & Paine and | (Special to Tur FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
Goodbody & Co. | KANSAS CITY, MO.—Parker | 
H. Latshaw and Samuel L. Saw- | 
(Special to Tue FiInaNctaL CHRONICLE) | yer are with Barret, Fitch & Co., | 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Richard | Inc., 1004 Baltimore Avenue. Mr. | 
B, Long has been added to the | Latshaw was previously with the | 
staff of Bache & Co., Johnston) Kansas City Trust Co. Mr. Sawyer 


(Special to THe Pnvanctat CHronicie) 
RALEIGH, N. C. — Ge 
Waterhouse has become affiliates 
with R. S. Dickson & Co., Security 
Bank Building. ? 


(Special to THe FINanciat CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, MO—Timothy p 
O’Neil is with Slayton & Co., Inc. 
111 North 4th Street. ’ 


(Special to THe FINANcIAL CHrontcie) 


ST..LOUIS; MO.—Frederic, H 
Levis has rejoined Stix « Co., 509 





Building. was with the U. S. Marine Corps. 


(Special to THe FInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.— Robert E. 
Carey, James V. Donoghue, and | 
Robert Charges Fox, Jr. have 
joined the staff of A. G. Becker | 


& Co., Inc., 120 South La Salle} 


Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, ILL.— Bernard B. 
Weiss is with Faroll & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Lloyd M. 
Shepard, Jr. has been added to 
the staff of Glore, Forgan & Co., 
135 South La Salle Street, after 
serving in the U. S. Navy. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — William G. 
Budinger hes become associated 
with Harris, Hall & Co., 111 West 
Monroe Street. He has recently 
been with the U. S. Army. Prior 
thereto he was with Lazard 
Freres & Co. and F. S. Moseley & 
Co., in Chicago. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Ward D. J. 
Meents is with Remer, Mitchell & 
Reitzel, Inc., 208 South La Salle 
Street, after completing military 


Olive Street, after serving in the 





service. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Philip S. | 
Adams has rejoined the Tax Bond 
Co., 141 West Jackson Boulevard, | 
after serving in the army. 

(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) | 

CHICAGO, ILL.— Robert B. | 
Godfrey has rejoined Thomson & 
McKinnon, 231 South La Salle 
Street, after serving in the U. S. 
Army. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Lloyd 
C. Bock is with Dodge Securities 
Corp., Engineers Building. He 
has recently been serving in the 
armed forces. 


(Special to THk FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Guy R. 
McLaughlin has been added to the 
staff of the First Cleveland Corp., 
National City Bank Building. 


(Special to THe FINaNctaAL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—William 
M. Heller has become affiliated 
with Hirsch & Co., 1010 Euclid 
Avenue. In the past he was with 
Sutro Bros. & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Clarence 
H. Martin is with Hill & Co., 
Carew Tower. 

(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

COLUMBUS, OHIO—Walter B. 
Hall has been added to the staff 
of Otis & Co., Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DURHAM, N. C.—Marvin W. 
McPherson is with J. Lee Peeler 
& Co., Inc., Trust Building. He 
was formerly with First Securities 
Corp. 


(Special to Tue FINancrat CHronree&) 


ELYRIA, OHIO—Davis 8S. Horan 
has become connected with P. R. 





Smith & Co., Elyria Savings & 
Trust Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF —James 
T: Vickrey has rejoined the staff 
of G. Brashears & Co., 510 South 
Spring Street. 


| 
| 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Ed- | 
gar F. Grunbock is with Quincy | 
Cass Associates, 523 West Sixth) 
Street. | 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—John 
F. Roth is with Cruttenden & Co., | 
634 South Spring Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) | 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Dan- | 
iel M. Caughey has been added to 
the staff of Nelson Douglass & Co., 
510 South Spring Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) } 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—John 
J. Hood, Robert L. Shafer and 
Collin W. Travers are with Lester | 
« ‘Co., 621 South Spring Street. 





(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Vern | 
E. King is with First California 
Co., 650 South Spring Street. 


} 
} 


(Special to Tue ethene CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Elvin | 
H. Griffith has rejoined Revel | 
Miller & Co., 


Street. 


'Arthur Bachman, 
added to the staff of Hill Richards 


(Special to THe FiNANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. —| 
George H. Bidwell is with Mit- 
chum, Tully & Co., 650 South | 


Spring Street. In the past he was | 


with Dean Witter & Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—ElIm- 
er E. White has joined the staff of 
Chester L. Noble & Co., 650 South 
Spring’Street. He was previously 
with Akin-Lambert Co. 


(Special to Tue FINaNnéiatL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Dar- 
vin M. Curtis and Frederick 
haga are with Slayton & Co., 
ne. 


(Special to THe Financia Curonicte) 


_LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Phil- 
lip E. Neary has rejoined the staff 
of Dean Witter &-Co., 634 South 
Spring Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—Kenneth 
W. Cohn is with Frank Knowlton 
& Co., Bank of America Building. 


(Special to THe Frvanctat CHronicre) 


PASADENA, CALIF.—John S. 
Mahony is with Denton & Com- 
pany, 35 North Raymond Avenue. 


(Special to THe BrNancran Giron ice) 


PEORIA, ILE. — Robert S. 
Eckley is with George Ay Eckley, 
524 Indiana Avenue, after serving 
in the armed forces. 


(Special to THe Finanerat CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, MAINE—George 
S. Drake has rejoined the staff of 


Paul & Co., Inc., 48% Congress 
street. tps 


(Special to Tue Frvanciat CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, OREG.—Floyd H 
Lander has been added to the 


staff of Blyth & Co., Inc., Pacific 
Building. ; 


650 South Spring | 


U. S. Army. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHron:crp) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF _ 
Russell W. La Belle has been 
added to the staff of Blyth & (Co 
Inc., Russ Building. ° 


(Special to Tite Financrat Creontcre) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Orrin S. Henderson has become 
affiliated with Davies & Mejia 
Russ Building. : 


(Special to THe Financtat Cxroxicir) 


SAN, FRANCISCO, CALIF, — 


Albert G. Smith is with Aureliys 


F. de Felice, 145 Sutter Street. 


(Special to Tue Financia, Curonicir) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
William H. Brooks has become as- 
sociated with Denault & Co., Russ 
Building. He was previously with 
the First California Co. 


(Special to THe FINaNcIAL Creonicis) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Robert Horner is with Elworthy & 
Co., 111 Sutter Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHronicie) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
DeForest S. Holyoke is con- 
nected with First California Co., 
300 Montgomery Street. 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRonicie) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Jr. has been 


& Co., 1 Montgomery Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHPoONICLE) 


| SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
|Paul E. Tescher is with Holt, Col- 
lins & Ede, Russ Building. 


(Special to Tue FInaNctaL CHaonicie) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
James D. Allen, William T. Mc- 
Cune, and Frank B. Nombalais 
are with Schwabacher & Co., 600 


*|Market Street. 


(Special to Tue FrNnaNciAL CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Phillip E. York has been added to 
the staff of Wilson, Johnson & 
Higgins, 300 Montgomery Street. 


(Special to THe Frnancrat. CHzonicit) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
|Edward A. Pence and James E. 
‘Robinson have rejoined Dean 
Witter & Co., 45 Montgomery 
Street. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN JOSE, CALIF.—Harold R. 
Hungerford and William L. 
Saunders have become affiliated 
with H. Irving Lee & Co., First 
National Bank Building. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


WINSTON - SALEM, N. C. — 
Jorothy M. McKaughan has joined 
the staff of Harris, Upham & C°., 
Pepper. Building. 


— 


Euler Adds Eight to Staff 

PHILADELPHIA, PA—Euler & 
Co., 1518 Walnut Street, an- 
nounce the association with them 
of Churchill Williams, Jr., James 
H. Ogden, Martha S. Caskey, 
Vance A. Zerby, James I. Thomas, 
Robert F. Hart, Richard H. Warn- 
ken, and Louis J. Fridenbers. 
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States’ Cash Reserves 
Continue to Increase 


Evidence that most, if not all of 
the States, are a long distance 
away from the need for seeking 
financial aid, at least for ordinary 
purposes, is contained in the pre- 
jiminary report of the Bureau of 
the Census of the Department of 
Commeree on “Balances in State 
General, Highway and Postwar 


Reserve Funds in 1945.” Devoted’ 


to 25 of the States, the balances of 
which constituted two-thirds of the 
aggregate totals for all 48 States 
reported in 1944, the study shows 
that this group increased their 
postwar-reserve funds during the 
1945 fiscal year from $147,000,000 
tn %463,000,000, an increase of 
215%. 

The combined balances of the 
95 States in the three funds 
(general, highway and postwar) 
advanced to $1,.470,000,000 from 
the 1944 aggregate of $1,094.000,- 
000, or a gain of 34.4%. High- 
way fund balances amounted to 
$326.000,000 in 1945, as against 
$288.000,000 a year age. and gen- 
eral funds rese from $659,000,000 
to $681,000,000. 

Inclusion of figures for the re- 
maining 23 States in the final re- 
port, which is expected to be 
published early in June, will not 

materially influence the trend evi- 
denced thus far, the Census Bu- 
reau states. The bureau, however, 
warns against the popular mis- 
conception of the word “surplus,” 
adding that it does not mean af- 
fluence. Continuing, the bureai 
says; 

“While generally it can he 
stated that the firarces o° the 
States are in better shave th» 
they were before the wr. f* 
should be borre in mind tt 
the extent aed impart ef “>> 
pestwar problems and diffie*- 
ties the States have to cope with 
canret yet be properly evalu- 
ated.” 


Economic Implications 
of Independence Propesals 
for Puerto Rico 


The Tariff Commission has jusi 
issued a report on tae economic 
implications of independence ana 
other proposals to change Puertc 
Rico’s political status. This report 
was prepared in compliance witha 
request by Senator Millard E. 
Tydings, Chairman of tne Senate 
Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs, for information sup- 
plementary to that contained in 
an earlier Tariff Commission re- 
port entitled “Puerto Rico’s Econ- 
omy with Special Reference to 
United States-Puerto Rican Trade.” 

The Commission’s earlier report 
was sumbitved in May, 1943, short- 
ly after the introduction of a bill 
in the 78th Congress proposing 
independence. for Puerto Rico 
(S. 952). Public hearings were 
held on that bill in 1943, but no 
legislative action was taken on it 
during the 78th Congress. An iden- 
tical independence proposal was 
introduced by Senator. Tydings in 
the 79th Congress (S..227). Exten- 
Sive heatings were held on that 
bill also, but thus far no legisla- 
tive action has been taken upon 
it. Other lesislation for changing 
Puerto Rico’s political status has 
also heen irtroduced. including the 
so-called Tvdings-Pinéro bill (S. 
1002-H. Ry 2237), which was intro- 
duced by them atthe request of 
he Lesislature of Puerto Rico 
No public hearings have been held 
on that bill. 

The information and the ma- 
‘or conelusions contained in the 
Commission's earlier renert have 
net heen altered bv any events 
Which have eeeyrred since it was 
S"bmitted. The major purpose 
nf this evrriamentary report is 
'o sonply additional information 
On the swhieot and te summarize 





the principal factors bearing on 
the economic implications of po- 
litical independence as provided 
under the Tydings bill (S. 227). 
The supplementary report alse 
discussses briefly the economic 
implications of other proposals 
to change Puerto Rico's political 
status. The principal proposals 
reviewed are those cantained in 
the Tydings-Pinero bill—inde- 
pendence, “deminion” status, and 
Statehood. 


The report points out that po- 
litical independence as providea in 
ihe Tydings independence bill 
(S. 227) would be accompanied by 
such serious economic conse- 
quences as to render the island 
incapable of supporting a popula- 
tion of anywhere near the present 
size at even the existing low stand- 
ard of living. The report also ob- 
serves that no status provided for 
in the Tydings-Pinero bill (inde- 
pendence, “dominion” status, or 
Statehood) would offer Puerto 
Rico any better opportunity (if 
indeed as good an opportunity) to 
deal with the major economic 
problems which confront it than 
would a continuation of the island’s 
present status. 

The report concludes that the 
economic problems whieh Puerto 
Rico poses, both for itself and 
for the United States, are not 
susceptible of solution by a 
purely political change in Puerto 
Rico’s status, and that no simple 
or ready solution to these prob- 
lems in fact exists. Even under 
the most favorable political cir- 
cumstances, such economic prog - 
ress as the island can expect to 
achieve out of its own resources 
is likely to be slow. And, unless 
some way can be found to de- 
crease the size of the island’s 
population, or at least check its 
grewth, the realization of a desir- 
able stanadard of life for Puerto 
Ricans will be contingent upon 
their receiving a substantial, and 
very likely an ever-increasing, 
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Tomorrow’s 


Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says— 

——=By WALTER WHYTE 


Continued industrial strength 
a little too obvious. Compara- 
tively bad rail action more 
significant to immediate 
trend. 


The easiest thing to do here 
is to wave an approving hand 
at the market, do a little self 
back-patting and sit back 
secure in the feeling that such 
a position will “win friends 
and influence people.” [I'm 
afraid I can’t depend on such 
a program to make me popu- 
lar. I don’t know how much 
influence I have, and as to 
winning friends, I'll still call 
them as I see them. And if 
that disturbs anybody’s men- 
tal equilibrium, they’ll have 
to take it up with the pub- 
lisher. For despite the appar- 
ent good action of the market, 
it doesn’t look too good to me. 

a ae % 


Last week I wrote that 
there were three courses open 
to the market: Additional ad- 
vance through previous highs; 
dullness, and, or immediate 
reaction. In the past few days 
we have seen the first, i.e., 
advance. Theoretically this 
should make me happy, par- 
ticularly when I have recom- 
mended stocks which are now 
well in the black. The fact is 
that a poor market at this 
juncture—that is poor to the 














measure of eutside aid. 

A limited number of copies of 
this report are abailable from the 
United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from the 
Commission’s office in the Custom 
House in New York City. 


U. S. Supreme Court 
Rules Against Bondholders 
In Maricopa County Case 
The United States Supreme) 
Court, on April 1, denied the ap- | 
plication for a writ of certiorari 
in the case of State of Washington 
vs. Maricopa County, Ariz., thus 
ending the four-year fight carried 
on by bondholders, who challenged 
the right of the county to call cer- 
tain of its bonds in advance of 
stipulated maturity dates. The ac- 
tion was instituted by the State 
of Washington and the Equitable 
Life Insurance Co., of Iowa, fol- 
lowing a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Arizona that certain high- 
way bonds ef the county were 
optionally redeemable. In Febru- 
ary, 1943, the State Loan Commis- 
sion, on behalf of the county, re- | 
ceived and acepted a bid for -an-. 
isue of $4,100,000 refundines bonds, 
%s 234s, at a price of 100.019. In- 
*luded in the bidding group were 
R. H. Moulton & Co., Boettcher 
& Co., and the Bank of America 
N. T. & S.A. 


Robert “ee Winters Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL OHRONICLE) 

GLENDALE, CALIF.— Robert 
L. Winters & Co., Inc., has been 
formed with offices in the Secu- 
tity Bui'ding to engage in the in- 
vectment business. Officers are 
Robert L. Winters, Fred W. Chase, 
Crules R. Cheek and Harry W. 
Chase. 











extent that dullness takes the 
place of mobility—would be 
preferable to strength. It is 
no secret that there is a great 
deal of stock overhanging. A 
quick absorption would, in 
my opinion, dissipate the 
market’s internal strength 


Wilburn B. Christian 
Joins Edw. 2. Jones 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Wilbur B. 
Christian has become associated 
with Edward D. Jones & Co., 300 
North Fourth Street, members of 
the New York, St. Louis and 
Chicago Stock Exchanges. Mr. 
Christian, who has been in the 
brokerage business for more than 
forty years, was formerly with 
I..M. Simon & Co. in charge of 


the Grain and Commodities De- | 


partment. 


njamin Willis With 
Alex. Brewn & Sons 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. — 
Benjamin S. Willis is with Alex. 
Brown & Sons, 135 East Balti- 
more Street, Baltimore, Md., mem- 
bers of the New York and Balti- 
more Stock Exchanges. Mr. Wil- 
lis in the past was a partner in 
Lewis and Hall of Greensboro 
and prior to his connection with 
*hat firm was with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 


a LE A 


Street In Berkeley 
BERKELEY, CALIF—R. W. 
Street is engaging in an invest- 
ment business from offices at 1974 
Shattuck Avenue. 
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and lead to eventual weak- 
ness which could be greater 
than generally anticipated. 
We are seeing this kind of 
flash strength. Evidence of 
this can be found in the ac- 
tion of the rails; it is the in- 
dustrials which are active. 
co % 3 


The ideal _ performance 
would be dullness, even if it 
lasts the rest of the month. 
It would tend to drive out the 
weak holders and build up a 
base from which a real move 
could start. Instead we are 
seeing a buying compulsion 
fed by such things as split- 
ups, expiration of rights, and 


‘declaration of dividends. I 


have never been able to fig- 
ure out why split-up should 
be considered bullish, or why 
the expiration of a right 
should be looked upon as a 
sign of further strength. For 
when such strength does oc- 
cur, it should be used to sell, 
not buy. 
BS s 

The common talk today is: 
“There is only one way for 
them to go—up.” The fact 
that we have been in a four- 
year bull market is explained 
away that this is just an ad- 
justment to an old overbear- 
ish position. The supposition 
is that current prices are nor- 
mal and that with a new two- 
year bull period ahead prices 
are bound to go higher. May- 
be the majority is right this 
time. But until the market’s 
action justifies such rationali- 
zation, I prefer to use current 
strength for selling and not 
buying. 

3 os +d 

I can see further strength 
from here. I can even visual- 
ize the industrials making a 
new high before this gets into 
print. But the more new highs 
and the more strength we see 
from here on, the more dan- 
gerous I consider the market. 


P 
sts 


The rails are not taking 
part in the industrial strength. 
One faction blames the coal 
strike as if that answers 
everything. I think the an- 
swer is much deeper than any 
strike. Take a look at the 
rail’s rate making schedules 
and the territorial differences, 
the present ICC investigation 
and you will come closer to 
the answer. 
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You are still long of nine 
stocks. Were you holding full 
positions I would advise sell- 
ing half here. But as you 
have only half positions the 
advice to hold with stops is 
still in effect. The stocks, 
purchase prices and current 
levels (as of Tuesday a.m.) 
and stops follow: Air Reduc- 
tion bought at 52, now about 
59; stop at 55. American Car 
& Foundry bought at 60, now 
about 69; stop at 64. Ameri- 
can Steel Founders bought at 
42, now about 45; stop at 43. 
Bethlehem Steel bought at 
99, now about 107; stop at 99. 
Chrysler bought at 120, now 
about 135; stop at 128. Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite bought at 71, 
now about 75; stop at 69. 
Superheater bought at 30, 
now about 32; stop at 29. U.S. 
Steel bought at 82, now about 
85; stop at 79. U. S. Rubber 
bought at 6512, now about 
7642; stop at 69. 

a Be Be 

As to what will happen if 
any or all of the above stops 
are broken should be of minor 
concern. For once you are out 
of certain issues their subse- 


quent action should become 
secondary. It is only when 
you are considering new buys 
or sales that market perform- 
ance becomes important. If 
the stops are hold and the 
market continues to go wp, 


you have nothing to worry 
about. Of course the stops 


should be lifted as the ad- 
vance continues. But so far 
as new purchases are con- 
cerned there is nothing in the 
present action to recommend 
them. 


More next Thursday. | 
—Walter Whyte 


{The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicie. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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Securities Now in Registration 





Air Products, Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. (4/21) 


April 2 filed 100,000 shares class A stock (par $1) and 
290,000 shares common stock (par $1). Underwriters— 
Reynolds & Co. Offering—100,000 shares of class A 
stock and 100,000 shares of common are offered in units 
of one share of each at $11 per unit. Of remaining com- 
mon, 150,000 shares will be offered at discretion of un- 
derwriter to purchasers of such units or to others at $1 
per share. Remaining 40,000 shares common are being 
offered by company directly to certain officers and em- 
ployees at $1 per share and are not underwritten. Pro- 
ceeds — $60,000 to purchase machinery and equipment 
heretofore rented from Defense Plant Corp.; $81,500 to 
purchase of plant at Emmaus, Pa., together with $70,000 
for cost of conversion and moving; balance (estimated 
$913,500) for general working capital. For details see 
issue of April 4. 


® Air Technical Services, Inc., Vandalia, Ohio 


April 5 (letter of notification) not to exceed 300,000 
capital stock (par $1). Offering price $1. No under- 
writing. Purchase of inventory of aircraft parts and 
accessories, etc., and working capital. 


@® American Acoustics, Inc., New York (4/16) 
April 9 (letter of notification) 59,800 shares of 6% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock (par $5) and 
59,800 shares of common stock (par 10c); 100,000 stock 
purchase warrants and 149,500 shares of common to be 
issued upon conversion of preferred at rate of 242 com- 
mon for 1 preferred. Underwriters—L. D. Sherman & 
Co. Offering—Stocks to be offered in units of one share 
each at $5 per unit. Warrants will be sold at 1 cent 
each. Proceeds—Payment of obligations to be assumed 
and to pay Pressurelube Inc. for inventories and other 
property acquired from it, working capital, etc. 


American Air Filter Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


March 13 filed 101,086 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- 
writers — Almstedt Bros., Equitable Securities Corp., 
Bankers Bond Co., W. E. Hutton & Co., and Stein Bros. 
& Boyce. Offering—Price to public $13.75 per share. 
For details see issue of March 21. 


American Machine & Foundry Co., N. Y. (4/16) 


March 28 filed 80,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Dividend rate by amendment. Underwrit- 
ers—Lehman Brothers and Union Securities Corp. Offer- 
ing—Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—Work- 
ing capital to provide funds in connection with new 
product known as “AMF Automatic Pinspotter.” For 
details see issue of April 4. 


American Mail Line Ltd., Seattle, Wash. 
March 11 filed 49,602 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Common 
stockholders given right to subscribe for 49,602 shares 
at $20.50 per share on basis of 48/100 of a share for 
each share held. For details see issue of March 21. 


® American Manufacturing Co., Inc., Montgomery, 
Ala. (4/24) 

April 5 filed 1,000,000 shares of common (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—No underwriting—to be offered directly to 
the public by the company. Offering—Price to public 
$1 per share. Issue will be sold within State of Alabama. 
Proceeds—Acquisition of additional machinery and 
equipment, for plant expansion, for working capital, etc. 
Business—Refrigeration units. 


American Molasses Co., New York (4/15) 


March 22 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. 
Underwriters—Hornblower & Weeks and Union Securi- 
ties Corp. Offering—Price to public by amendment. For 
details see issue of March 28. 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. I. (4/17) 
March 29 filed 21,550 shares of 414% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $50) Underwriters—G. H. 
Walker & Co. Offering—Common stockholders may 
subscribe to new preferred at rate of one share of pre- 
ferred for each four shares of common held at $52 per 
share. Unsubscribed shares will be purchased by un- 
derwriter. Proceeds—Proceeds, together with a term 
loan of $1,250,000 and current funds. will be used to 
finance the purchase of a plant formerly belonging to 
the Defense Plant Corp. for $1,750,000, purchase of ad- 
ditional machinery and equipment and for other plant 
improvements. For details see issue of April 4. 


@ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


American Water Works Co., Inc., N. ¥. (4/18) 
March 30 filed 2,343,105 shares of common (par $5) plus 
an additional number determinable only after the re- 
sults of competitive bidding are known. Underwriters— 
To be filed by amendment. Probable bidders include 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., White Weld & Co., and Shields 
& Co. (jointly), and W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
First Boston Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Purpose—The common stock, together 
with $15,000,000 10-year 3% collateral trust bonds (to 
be sold privately) are to be issued to acquire certain 
assets of American Water Works & Electric, liquidate 
two subsidiaries, Community Water Service Co. and 
Ohio Cities Water Corp., and provide cash working capi- 
tal. Common stock is to be offered initially for cash 
to common stockholders of parent and to public holders 
of preferred stocks of Community ‘and Ohio in exchange 
for their shares. Stock not subscribed or issued under 
exchange offers are to be sold for cash to underwriters. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, Ohio (4/29) 
March 14 filed 30,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, 442% series (par $50) and 20,000 shares of com- 
mon (par $2.50). Underwriters—Central Republic Co., 
Inc., and Reynolds & Co. Offering—Prices to public 
by amendment. For details see issue of March 21. 


Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co., Oakdale, Calif. 
Feb. 28 filed 30,000 shares of series A cumulative pre- 
ferred stock ($50 par). Dividend rate by amendment. 
Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering postponed 
indefinitely. For details see issue of March 7. 


Avon Allied Products, Inc., N. Y. (4/15) 

March 26 filed 37,220 shares of 4% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $50) and 100,000 shares of common (no 
par) of which company is selling 20,200 shares of pre- 
ferred and certain stockholders are selling 17,020 shares 
of preferred and 100,000 shares of common. Underwrit- 
ers—Hemphill, Noyes & Co., F. S. Moseley & Co. and 
H. F. Boynton & Co., Inc. Offering—Prices to public 
by amendment. For details see issue of March 28. 


Barium Steel Corp., S. E. Canton, O. (4/18) 
March 30 filed 258,160 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Offering—Company is offering to exchange its common 
stock for the outstanding shares of stock of Republic 
Industries, Inc. Geometric Stamping Co. and Kermath 
Manufacturing Co., subsidiaries of Barium Steel. Each 
such exchange will be made upon the basis of assigned 
values to the shares. 


Bendix Helicopter, Inc., New York 


Feb. 13 filed 507,400 shares of common stock (par 50c). 
Shares are being sold for the account of the estate of 
Vincent Bendix, deceased. _Underwriters—Kobbe, Gear- 
hart & Co., Inc., For details see issue of Feb. 20. 


Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., South Bend, Ind. 
March 21 filed 104,301 shares of common stock (par 
3343 cents per share). Offering—Common stocks hold- 
ers of record March 30 are given the right to subscribe 
to one share of new common for each 10 shares held. 
at $17 per share. Issue is not being underwritten. 
For details see issue of March 28. 


Benguet Consolidated Mining Co., Manila, P. 1. 


March 15 filed 702,302 shares of capital stock value 
(par 1 peso, equivalent in U. S. currency to 50 cents 
per share). Underwriters—Allen & Co. The shares are 
part of a total of 852,302 shares purchased by Allen 
& Co. from five stockholders. Of the 852,302 shares, 
150,000 were sold privately at the cost price to Allen 
& Co. Purchase price to Allen was $2.10 per share. 
ace aa by amendment. For details see issue of 
arc ; 


Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, Ill. (4/16) 

March 28 filed 200,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Dividend rate by amendment. Under- 
writers—Paul H. Davis & Co., Glore, Forgan & Co. and 
Union Securities Corp. Offering—Offering price to pub- 
lic by amendment. Proceeds—Modernization, expan- 
sion, etc., of manufacturing facilities and plants. For 
details see issue of April 4. 


Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. (4/15) 
March 25 filed 200,000 shares of $1.20 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $25), with common stock savaline 


warrants attached. Underwriters—Blair & Co. 
New York. Offering—Price to public by amendn 
For details see issue of March 28. 


Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. (4/15) 
March 14 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par ¢)) 
Shares are being sold by two stockholders. Underwrit_ 
ers—Hornblower & Weeks. Offering—Price to the “i 2 
lis by amendment. For details see issue of March 21 - 


Inc., 
1ent, 


Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, S.C. (4/23) 
March 30 filed 100,000 shares of 342% convertible secong 
preferred stock (par $100). Underwriters—Kidder, Pes _ 
body & Co. Offering—Preferred stock is offered to oth. 
mon stockholders of record April 10 in ratio of three- 
fiftieths of a share of preferred for each share of com- 
mon held. Rights appertaining to 55,106 shares os 
common have been waived by directors and officers go 
as to make possible the ratio of three-fiftieths of a share 
April 22. The unsubscribed shares will be sold to 
underwriters. Proceeds—For corporate purposes, which 
are expected to include expenditures of approximately 
$8,000,000 in 1946 and 1947 pursuant to a program for adq_ 
ditions and betterments to plants and equipment. For 
details see issue of April 4. 


Bush Mfg. Co., West Hartford, Conn. (4/17) 


March 29 filed 20,000 shares 442% cumulative convert- 
ible prior preferred (par $25) and 10,000 shares com- 
mon (par $5). Underwriters—Lee Higginson Corp. and 
Chas. W. Scranton & Co. Offering—Price to public is 
$25 per share for preferred and $10 per share for com- 
mon. Proceeds—Proceeds from sale of stocks,, approxi- 
mately $298,000 from sale of 4% sinking fund deben- 


. tures, together aggregating $844,500, will be used to 


finance construction of a new plant and for working 
capital. For details see issue of April 4. 


Capitol Records, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. (4/16) 
March 28 filed 95,000 shares of common stock (par 
25 cents). Shares are being sold by stockholders, Blyth 
& Co., Inc., and Union Securities Corp. which are selling 
47,500 shares each. Underwriters—To be selected by 
Blyth & Co., Inc., and Union Securities Corp. Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. For details see issue 
of April 4. 


Central Maine Power Co., Augusta, Me. 


March 18 filed 220,000 shares of preferred stock ($100 
par). Dividend rate by amendment. By amendment 
filed March 29 company proposes to issue $13,000,000 1st 
& gen, mtge bonds series N due 1976 and 1,000,000 shares 
common (par $10). Bonds will be sold through competi- 
tive bidding. Underwriters—By amendment. Probable 
bidders include Glore, Forgan & Co.; W. C. Langley & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Coffin & Burr; Harriman 
Ripley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. (Jointly). Offering—Company will offer to hold- 
ers of 7% preferred, $6 preferred and 5% $50 preferred 
stock right to exchange such _ stock on the basis of one 
share of new preferred for each $100 par value of old 
preferred plus a cash adjustment, Balance of new pre- 
ferred stock will be sold to underwriters, to be selected 
by competitive bidding. For details see issue of April 4. 


Chain Store Investment Corp., Boston (4/22) 
Feb. 8 filed 15,000 shares of 442% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $50) and 100,000 shares of common 
(par 10c). Underwriters—As to preferred, Childs, Jef- 
fries & Thorndike, Inc., and H. C. Wainwright & Co.; 
as to common, First Colony Corp. Offering—Preferred 
stock will be offered to public by underwriters by 
amendment. Common stock will initially be offered by 
corporation for subscription to common stockholders at 
a price to be filed by amendment, but 50 cents per 
my Ae public offering price. For details see issue 
of Feb. 14. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver, Colo. 
March 14 filed 275,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- 
writers—No underwriting agreement. Offering—Price 
to public “at market” on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Compania Litgrofica De La Habana S. A. 
(Havana (Cuba) Lithographing Co.) 
March 18 filed 19,419 shares of 6% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $25) and 197,000 shares 
of common (par 10c). The 19,419 shares of preferred 
and 162,000 shares of common are being purchased by 
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the underwriters from certain stockholders. The re- 
maining 35,000 shares of common are being purchased 
from the company. _Underwriters—Hirsch & Co., New 
York. Offering—Price by amendment. For details see 
jssue of March 21. 


e Compo Shoe Machnery Corp., Dover, Del. 
April 10 William S. Anderson, William H. Bresnahan, 
J. Victor Loewi and Hamilton Pell filed voting trust 
certificates covering 149,977 shares. Common stock (par 
$1). Purpose—Common stock voting trust agreement 
as extended and modified March 15, 1946. Agreement 
js for 10 years. Expiring March i5, 1956. 


Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. 
of Baltimore (4/17) 


March 29 filed $44,660,0C0 series R first refunding mort- 
gage bonds due April 1, 1981. Interest rate by amend- 
ment. Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 
Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; 
Harriman, Ripley & Co., and Alex. Brown & Sons 
(Jointly), and White Weld & Co., and the First Boston 
Corp. (Jointly). Offering—Bonds will be offered for 
sale at competitive bidding, and the price to the public 
filed by amendment. Preceeds—Net proceeds, together 
with money from general funds as required, will be 
applied to redemption of $20,844,000 series N 334% bonds 
and $23,816,000 series O 344% bonds at 105% and 107, 
respectively. For details see issue of April 4. 


Crowelt-Collier Publishing Co., N. Y. (4/17) 


March 29 filed 100,000 shares common steck (no par). 
Shares are being sold..by certain stockholders. Under- 
writers—Wertheim & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. For details see issue of April 4. 


Curtis Companies inc., Clinton, lowa (4/18) 


March 30 filed 46,050 shares common stock ($2 par). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- 
writers—Cruttenden & Co. Offering—Price to public 
$12.25 per share. 


Dallas Title & Guaranty Co., Dallas, Texas 

Feb. 21 filed 25,000 shares of capital stock (par $10). 
Underwriters—None named. Offering—Company has 
granted holders of capital stock rights to subscribe at 
$20 per share to new stock at rate of one share of new 
for each share ‘held. Company reserves right to sell 
any unsubscribed stock at public or private sale at $20 
per share. For details see issue of Feb. 28. 


® Davidson Bros., Inc., Detroit, Mich. (4/29) 

April 10 filed 100,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Shares are outstanding and are being sold for account 
of certain stockholders. Underwriters—Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Beane, and Baker, Simonds and Co. 
Offering—Price to public by amendment. Business— 
Operates 12 general department and apparel stores. 


® Delaware Power and Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
April 5 (letter of notification) common stock (par 
$13.50). The maximum number of shares to be offered 
is 7,500 shares. The offering is by holders of two shares 
of common of Delaware who may have received the 
shares as a result of the distribution by United Gas 
Improvement Co. Price at market. 


Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago, Ill. (4/17) 
March 29 filed 60,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Underwrit- 
ers—Hallgarten & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. For details see issue of April 4. 


Drackett Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


March 22 filed 108,000 shares of 4% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stocl:, series A (par $25). Under- 
writers—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—Price to 
public $25 per share. For details see issue of March 28. 


DuMont (Allien B.) Laboratories, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J. (4/17) 

March 29 filed 650,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par 10 cents), of which 525,000 shares are being offered 
for sale by underwriters. Underwriters—Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co. and Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc. Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Preceeds—To expand 
television broadcasting and manufacturing facilities and 


Operations in the low-frequency fields. For details see 
issue of April 4. 


Eaton Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, O. 


March 7 filed 178,364 shares of common stock (par $4). 
Underwriters—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Offering—Company is offering the new stock to holders 
of its common stock of record March 26 at rate of one 
new share for each four common shares at $54 per 


Share. Rights expire April 13. For details see issue 
of April 4. 
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® Electronic Laboratories, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


April 5 (letter of notification) common stock (par $1), 
of which $50,000 is to be offered. Offering—At the 
market estimated at $6 per share. There will be no 
underwriters. The stock is being offered for the account 
of a stockholder, 


Firth Carpet Co., N. Y. (4/17) 


March 29 filed 125,000 shares common stock (no par), 
of which 33,436 shares are being sold by company, 61,150 
by Harold E. Wadely, President, and 30,414 by Graham 
Hunter, Vice-President, Treasurer and Secretary. Un- 
derwriters—Reynolds & Co. Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Proceeds—To finance inventories, ac- 
counts receivable, general working capital. For details 
see issue of April 4. 


Fleming-Hall Tobacco Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


April 1 (letter of notification) filed 20,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Sale for benefit of S. C. Korn, 
Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Co. Offering—Price to 
public, $5 per share. 


@ Frailey industries, Inc. (4/17) 


March 13 (letter of notification) 58,680 shares of class A 
stock (par $1). Underwriter—Edward R. Parker & Co. 
Proceeds—Working capital, etc. Price $5 per share. 


@® General Telephone Corp., New York (4/15) 


April 8 (letter of notification) 203 shares of common 
steck (par $20). Underwriter—It is proposed to offer 
the shares through, Paine, Webber, Jackson and Curtis 
either at private sale or on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Proceeds—Working capital. Price at market 
(about $4234 per share). 


Gerity-Michigan Die Casting Co., Detroit (4/15) 


March 27 filed 450,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 300,000 shares are being sold by company and 
150,000 shares by certain stockholders. Underwriters— 
Buckley Brothers, Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, Ames, 
Emerich & Co., Inc., and Dempsey & Co. Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—To pay note 
to Associates Discount Corp.; to retire 1,967 shares of 
cumulative 6% preferred stock ($100 par), balance to 
finance increased inventories and payrolls. For details 
see issue of April 4. 


Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


on Feb. 21 filed 81,249 common shares ($1 par, Cana- 
dian). Shares are being offered to residents of United 
States and Canada by Toronto Mines Finance, Ltd. These 
shares are part of a recent offering of an aggregate of 
525,000 shares offered by the company in Canada to its 
own shareholders at $5 (Canadian) per share. Under- 
writers—Toronto Mines Finance, Ltd., 25 King Street, 
West Toronto, is named underwriter. It is wholly owned 
and controlled by its parent company, Ventures, Ltd. 
Offering—Price is $5.10 (Canadian) per share, or the 
United States equivalent. For details see issue of 
Feb. 28. 


Globe-Union Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. (4/15) 


March 27 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
of which 39,000 shares are being sold by company and 
81,000 by certain stockholders. Underwriters—Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Will be added to general funds of the 
company. For details see issue of April 4. 


Gold City Porcupine Mines, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Jan. 4 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Canadian currency. Underwriters—No underwriters 
named. Offering—Company is offering common stock 
to public at 50 cents U. S. currency per share. If com- 
pany accepts offers from dealers to purchase the stock, 
company will sell to such dealers, if any, at 32.5 cents 
U. S. currency per share for resale at 50 cents U. S. 
currency per share. 


Graham-Paige Motors Corp. (4/15) 

Feb. 21 filed $12,000,000 4% secured convertible deben- 
tures due March 1, 1956, and an indeterminate num- 
ber of common shares to be reserved for issuance upon 
the conversion of the debentures, and 25,000 shares of 
common, to be issued to Allen & Co., pursuant to a 
proposed standby agreement. Underwriters—Allen & 
Co., New York. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. For details see issue of Feb. 28. 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass. 
(4/16) 

March 28 filed 51,591 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—Tucker, Anthony & Co. Offering—Price 
to public by amendment. Preceeds—Net proceeds, with 
additional treasury funds will be applied to redemption, 
on or about May 1, 1946 of 9,000 shares of $6 preferred 
stock at 105. 


Gulf Atlantic Transport’n Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Jan. 17 filed 270,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Allen.& Co. Offering—Price to the pub- 
lic by amendment. Stock is being offered initially to 
present shareholders at a price to be filed by amend- 
ment. Holders of approximately 200,000 shares have 
agreed to waive their preemptive rights. The under- 
writer will receive 50,000 five-year warrants to pur- 
chase common stock at a price to be filed by amend- 
ment. For these warrants the underwriter will pay the 
company 10 cents each or a total of $5,000. Postponed 
indefinitely: For details see issue of Jan. 24. 


® Haile Mines, Inc., New York (4/12) 


April 5 (létter-of notification) subscription warrants 
for account of Caryl H. Sayre. Price to public at mar- 


eae 





1973 
(Showing probable date of offering) 
Aprii 12, 1946 
See BENGE, BNC. ocd enkdncooknieds eee Warrants 
Hudson Valley Gas Corp.____-_~_- Common and Bonds 
Kerr-McGee Oil Industries Inc.._--. ~~~ Preferred 
April 13, 1946 
OO on ctidticnbtodmadinbicindithnieadadbdeali Common 
Kingston Products Corp........-..-.-...5 Common 
McGraw (F. H.) & Co.____-- Preferred and Common 
Public Service Co. of Ind., Inc..-_.------- Preferred 
YE a ee en ha ana Ce Preferred 
April 15, 1946 
American Molasses Co....-.-..---..--~-.-.- Commenu 
Avon Allied Products Inc.__Preferred and Common 
DOGG, MG ese skbiin dg nnkahdow ane Preferred 
A RRS eS Se aie ee Commen 
Eaton. Manufacturing Co.......------~-.. Common | 
General Telephone Corp. __-----~--..----- Common. 
Gerity-Michigan Die Casting Co._..------- Common 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp.___----...--- Debentures | 
ee Be Sa ee ee Common 
National Automotive Fibres Inc... -~--- Common 
Red Top Brewing Co.___----------- Cl. A Common | 
Republic Indemnity Co. of America___-_- Common 
Rockridge Gold Mines Ltd._..-_---.------ Common 
Seell Wate Oli Care... - nce Debentures 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd._-__--------- Common 
April 16, 1946 
American Acoustics Inc.___- Preferred and Common 
American Machine & Foundry Co.___----- Preferred 
wore nrarmer Ole. oc cciésncubaueoan Preferred 
I Be Common 
Gea BO, Sac Soe re Common 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp.__---------~--- Common 
wasn) Bieel Oe. s occa neaoe dae ccad Preferred 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co.___-~--- Common 
Meerves FIMO Ciintiwndbtncadthncnds+weksalinona Bonds 
Gueen Anne Caney CO... cencs. nasnccaness Common 
wees Dome Off Cote. dndeocoeceanes Ctfs. of Interest 
Wweegen Ce... cccceecebadas Preferred and Common 
April 17, 1946 
Aanetionss Genet? Giisdonns a scdncsancnnans Preferred 
Bendix Helicenter, Ine...........-.0s-<-s Common 
Bush Manufacturing Co.__-- Preferred and Common 
Consol. Gas El. Lt. & Pwr. Co. of Balt.___--_- Bonds 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co..---.------- Common 
Diamond T Motor Car Co.__.---.--------- Common 
DuMont (Allen B.) Laboratories Inc__Cl. A Common 
BN GI oi Seeks eesg es we weinew shardinanioeiae Common 
Frailey Industries, tm...) acco. mw he Class A 
Longines-Wittrauer Watch Co. Inc.___--~--~- Common 
LEE LTE IE ON! SEP Ee Common 
New Haven Clock & Watch Co.___-_-_---- Preferred 
Paulsboro Mfg. Co.___.----- Preferred and Common 
Public Service Co. of New Hampshire_--_-_-_ Common 
Scranton Electric Co.__~--~- Preferred and Common 
I i odo aliens lane nnlned Common 
Tucson Gas & El. Lt. & Pwr. Co.___---~-.- Common 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri__...----~-- Preferred 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp._------- Commen 
i Ors CMR. Ad. edecemsewesate Common 
Utility Appliance Corp.___-_- Preferred and Common 
Walworth Co._____- _....Debentures and Preferred 
April 18, 1946 
American Water Works Co. Inc.__-_ -~~-~-- Common 
SE OE Bs ind cnctn ds Jedbndicd Common 
Cee GR, BIR ne winchitaininimncial Common 
seGermen, eee COCO sen in Un 1a Se eck Common 
Mading Drug Stores Co._-_-- Debs., Pfd. and Common 
National Skyway Freight Corp.__.__------- Common 
Nation-Wide Securities Co., Inc....__-___- Common 
Ohio Public Service Co.__Bonds, Notes and Pref. Stk, 
Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc.._.___---_- Common 
Selected Industries Inc.__.--.---_......-- Debentures 
Taek :AlivWOys. Bi. Masido«<eacneiwbsid~cven Common 
April 21, 1946 
Ais Predntie - 3at.é. <wseassc Acti Class A Stock 
Roberts & MANES. COPP.c6wein ewe dns Common 
Oe SC, ee eae tee Common 
April 22, 1946 
Chain Stores Investment Corp._----- Pfd. and Cem, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co.__---------.-- Preferred 
April 23, 1946 
Distant MM nctsiscctkssananasd 2nd Preferred 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co,_-_--~~- Debentures 
Pee. Prey ety: FOS... wae 056 oh Se. Common 
April 24, 1946 
American Manufacturing Co.__.--.------- Common 
Hytron Radio & Electronics Corp.____..:..Commoeon 
Morris Plan Corp.__---~--- Preference and Common 
Peerless: Casualty C0. < 6 onde nans nissocn Common 
April 29, 1946 
Aro Equipment Corp._----- Preferred and Common 
Davidson : Mr0e... Mi. 3c -ea - seeniks ik haw Common 
Standard Steel Spring Co._- .------------ Preferred 











ket. No underwriting. The warrants will be sold at 
market in the open market. Proceeds to sell.., the 
issuer has no interest in the offering. 

(Contiinued on page 1974) 
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Securities Now in Registration 





(Continued from page 1973) 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Gas Co. 


March 19 filed $2,200,000 first mortgage bonds due May 
1, 1971. Bonds will be offered for sale at competitive 
bidding and interest rate filed by amendment. Under- 
writers—By amendment. Probable bidders include 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co.; Mellon Securities Corp.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. For details see issue of March 28. 


Hayes Manufacturing Corp., Gr. Rapids, Mich. 


Feb. 27 filed 215,000 shares of common stock ($2 par). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- 
writers—Laird, Bissell & Meeds have withdrawn as 
underwriters. Offering—Price to public by amendment. 
For details see issue of March 7. 


Hearn Department Stores, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


March 21 filed 100,000 shares of common stock ($5 par). 
Shares are being sold by Endicott Co., Inc., a stockholder. 
Underwriters—E. W. Clucas & Co., and H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., Ine. For details see issue of March 28. Offering 
—Price to public by amendment. 


Hendry (C. J.) Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
March 20 filed 24,000 shares of preferred stock, 542% 
cumulative (par $25). Underwriters—First California 
Co. Offering—Price to public $25 per share. For details 
see issue of March 28. 


Hoffman Radio Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. (4/18) 
March 30 filed 120,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Cohu & Torrey. Offering—Price to pub- 
lic $6 per share. Proceeds—$97,125 to redeem preferred 
stock and approximately $400,000 to retire short-term 
bank borrowings; balance for working capital. For 
details see issue of April 4. 


@ Hudson Valley Gas Corp. (4/12) 


April 3 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) and 23,400 4% first mortgage bonds 
due serially April 1 and Oct. 1 to Oct. 1, 1965. Under- 
writer—Bioren & Co. Price, stock $25 per share; bonds, 
par. Proceeds—Securities being sold by stockholders. 


@® Hydraulic Machinery, Inc., Dearborn, Mich. 


April 5 (letter of notification) 136,000 shares common 
(par $1). Price to public $2.20 a share. Underwriters— 
Lytle & Co., Inc., and Carr & Co., both of Detroit. 
ee of equipment and for working capi- 
al. 


@® Huyler’s, New York (4/13) 


April 8 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Underwriters—None. Securities will be 
offered for cash at market upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change at approximately $11 per share (closing price 


apes 3). Purpese—Stock is being sold by Munson Line, 
ne. 


Hytron Radio & Electronics Corp., Salem, Mass. 
(4/24) 

March 29 filed 125,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—Working 
capital for expanding operations and to retire present 
bank borrowing. Company intends to advance to Air 
King Products Co., Inc., a subsidiary recently acquired, 
$500,000 to equip new plants and for working capital. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


illinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. 


Feb. 27 filed $45,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1976 
and $9,000,000 sinking fund debentures due 1966. Se- 
curities will be offered for sale at competitive bidding 
with price and interest rates to be named by the suc- 
cessful bidder. Underwriters—Names by amendment. 
Probable bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 


and The First Boston Corp. For details see issue of 
March 7. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Power & Light Co. 
March 9 filed 120,000 shares of 4% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Underwriters— Lehman Brothers, 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. and The First Boston Corp. Of- 
fering—Company is offering to holders of 140,591 shares 
of 54%% cumulative preferred stock the opportunity to 
exchange their shares for new 4% preferred, the ex- 
change carrying a cash adjustment. Unexchanged pre- 


ferred will be sold to underwriters. For details see 
issue of March 14. 


Indianapolis (ind.) Power & Light Co. 
March 8 filed 142,967 shares of common stock (no par). 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers, Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
and The First Boston Corp. Offering—Company is of- 
fering the stock to holders of common stock at a price 
to be filed by amendment at rate of one share of new 


common for each five shares held. For details see issue 
of March 14. 


Jefferson-Travis Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Feb. 27 filed 30,000 shares of $1.25 cumulative convert- 
ible preferred (no par) and 130,000 shares of common 
(par 25c). Common shares are reserved for conversion 
of preferred. Underwriters—Richard J. Buck & Co. 
Offering—Price to public $25 per share. For details 
see issue of March 7. 


® INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. (4/16) 


March 28 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $25). Dividend rate by amend- 
ment. Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co. Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—$825,000 to 
retire regulation V-Loan; balance for additions. For 
details see issue of April 4. 


Joy Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh (4/15) 
March 27 filed 51,400 shares common stock (par $1). 
Shares being sold by Adams Express Co. (35,600) and 
American International Corp. (15,800). Underwriters— 
Haligarten & Co. and R. W. Pressprich & Co. Offering 
—Price to public by amendment. For details see issue 
of April 4. 


Kansas City (Mo.) Fire & Mar. Ins. Co. (4/16) 


March 28 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Underwriters—First Boston Corp. Offering—Shares are 
being offered to common stockholders of record May 11 
at rate of one share of new stock for each share of com- 
mon held. Price by amendment. Subscription rights 
expire May 24. Unsubscribed shares will be sold to 
underwriters. Proceeds—To increase capital and sur- 
plus. For details see issue of April 4. 


Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., Oklahoma City 
(4/12) 
Feb. 28 filed 60,000 shares of $1.20 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock ($22.50 par). Underwriters— 
Straus & Blosser, Chicago. Offering—Price to public 
is $25 per share. For details see issue of March 7. 


Keyes Fibre Co., Portiand, Me. (4/16) 


March 28 filed $2,800,000 first mortgage bonds due April 
1, 1966. Interest rate by amendment. Underwriters— 
Coffin & Burr, Inc.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Estabrook & Co., E. H. Rollins. & Sons, Inc., and H. M. 
Payson & Co. Offering—Price to public by amendment. 
Proceeds—To redeem $1,800,000 444% first mortgage 
sinking fund; cost of construction and equipment of the 
Hammond plant. For details see issue of April 4. 


Kingston Products Corp., Kokomo, Ind. (4/13) 
March 25 filed 148,448 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- 
writers—Alison & Co., Detroit. Offering—Price to 
public by amendment. For details see issue of March 28. 


Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., N.Y. (4/17) 


March 29 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Shares are being sold by Ira Guilden, research, develop- 
ment and manufacturing consultant of company. Under- 
writers—Paul H. Davis & Co., A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 
and Emanuel & Co. Offering—Price to public by amend- 
ment. For details see issue of April 4. 


Lynch Corporation, Anderson, Inc. (4/17) 
March 29 filed 75,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Underwriters—Offering not underwritten. Offering— 
Company is offering the shares to holders of common 
stock of record April 22, at the rate of one share for 
each five shares held at $15 per share. Management 
expects to offer at $15 per share to key personnel, other 
than the President, such shares of present offering as 
are not subscribed for. Proceeds—Proceeds to pay bank 
loans $581,000; to reimburse treasury for addition to 
Toledo plant $125,000; to discharge other indebtedness 
$150,000 and for working capital $244,000. For details 
see issue of April 4. 


McGraw (F.H.) & Co., Hartford, Conn. (4/13) 
March 25 filed 36,000 shares-of $1.50 preferred stock (no 
par) and 100,000 shares of common (par 10 cents). Un- 
derwriters—Granbery, Marache & Lord and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. Offering—Prices to public by amend- 
ment. For details see issue of March 28. 


Mading Drug Stores Co., Houston, Tex. (4/18) 
March 30 filed $500,000 5% sinking fund debentures; 
50,000 shares of 55-cent cumulative preferred stock ($5 
par) and 40,000 shares of common ($1 par). Underwrit- 
ers—Alex. Brown & Sons, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., 
and G. H. Walker & Co. Offering—Price of debentures 
100 and prices of preferred and common stocks by 
amendment. Proceeds—Purchase of 3,587 shares of com- 
mon stock of Mading’s Drug Stores, Inc.; general cor- 
porate purpose, including the opening and acquisition of 
additional stores. For details see issue of April 4. 


Mission Appliance Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. . 
Feb. 26 filed 133,000 shares of common. stock (par $5), 
of which 102,150 shares are being sold by company and 
30,850 by certain stockholders. Underwriters—Lester & 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Offering—Price to public will 
be $8.25 per share. For details see issue of March 7. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St.: Louis, Mo. 
March 15 filed 316,967 shares of $3.25 cumulative pre- 
ference stock, series A (no par) convertiblé into common 
before June 1, 1956. Underwriters—Smith, Barney & 
Co. Offering—Shares are offered holders of common 
stock of record April 8 on basis of one share of preference 
for each four shares of common held at $101.50 a share. 


Rights will expire 3 p.m., April 24, 1946.. For details see 
issue of March 21. : 


Morris Plan Corp. of America, N. Y. (4/24) 


Jan. 29 filed 100,000 shares of preference stock, series A 
(par $1) with common stock purchase warrants attached 
and 150,000 shares of common (10c par). Dividend rate 
on preferred by amendment. The statement covers 209 - 
000 additional shares of common reserved against war. 
rants. Underwriters—Eastman, Dillon & Co. Offering 
—Price to public by amendment. For details see issye 
of Feb. 7. 


National Automotive Fibres, Inc., Detroit (4/15) 
March 27 filed 178,000 shares common stock (par $1) 
of which 150,000 shares being sold by company and 
28,000 shares by California Cotton Mills Co., a stock- 
holder. Underwriters—Reynolds & Co, Offering—Pricg 
to public by amendment. Proceeds—Repayment of bank 


loans, $1,000,000; new plant in northern Ohio, $670,000; 
balance for machinery and equipment at other plants, 
For details see issue of-April 4. 


National Co., Inc., Malden, Mass. 


March 20 filed 200,000 shares of common steck (par $1), 
of which company is selling 50,000 shares and certain 
stockholders 150,000 shares. Underwriters—Bond % 
Goodwin, Inc. Offering—Price to public $6 per share. 
For details see issue of March 28. 


@ National Skyway Freight Corp., Los Angeles; 
Calif. (4/18) 
March 30 filed a registration statement for 500,000 com- 
mon shares (par $1). Underwriters—Bond & Goodwin; 
Inc. Offering—Price to public $5 per share. Proceeds— 
Working capital to be used for general purposes, prin- 
cipally to finance acquisition of new planes. For details 
see issue of April 4. 


Nation-Wide Securities Co., Inc., N. Y. (4/18) 
March 30 filed 300,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Distributor—Calvin Bullock. Offering—At market. Pro- 
ceeds—For investment. 


New Haven (Conn.) Clock & Watch Co. (4/17) 
March 29 filed 62,500 shares of 442% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $20). Underwriters—Rey- 
nolds & Co. Offering—Price to public by amendment. 
Proceeds—To repay at $481,360 bank loan; to redeeni 
4,376 shares of 642% cumulative preferred. stock; balancé 
for purchase of new machinery. For details see issue 
of April 4. ' 


Norwalk (Conn.) Tire & Rubber Co. 


March 21 filed $1,444,500 -convertible debentures due 
April 15, 1956. Interest rate by amendment. Under- 
writers—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Offering—Com- 
mon stockholders given right to subscribe for new de- 
bentures at rate of one $500 debenture’ for every 70 
shares of common stock held. Price by amendment, 
For details see issue of March 28. 


Ohio Public Service Co., Cleveland, 0. (4/18) 
March 30 filed $32,000,000 first mortgage bonds, due 
1976; $5,500,000 serial notes and 156,300 shares of cum- 
ulative preferred, stock (par $100). Interest rate on the 
bonds and. notes and dividend rate on the preferred 
stock by amendment. Underwriters—To be filed by 
amendment. Probable bidders include Mellon Securities 
Corp.; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only); the First 
Boston Corp. Offering—Prices to publie by amendment. 
Proceeds—Redemption and payment of bonds, notes and 
preferred stock. For details see issue of April 4. 


@ Oil Prospects, Inc., New Bedford, Mass. — 
April 8, (letter of notification) 59,250 shares capital 
stock (par $5). Underwriter—Arthur G.. Wadsworth & 
Co., New Bedford. Price to public $5 per share. Proceeds 
—To defray expenses in connection with acquisition of 
properties and to purchase non-producing mineral rights 
under lands that are now under effective oil and gas 
leases. 


Palmetex Corp., Pinellas Park, Fla. 
March 22 filed 250,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Co., Inc., Chicago. Offerins 
—Price to public is $3.25 per share. Proceeds—Purchase 


of plant occupied under lease, new dryer, working caPp!- 
tal, etc. 


‘@ Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Chic. (4/23) 
April 4 filed $50,000,000 serial debentures, dated May 
1, 1946. Interest rate by amendment. Underwriters— 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fennet 
& Beane, and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. Offerins— 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem 
following bonds: $12,000,000 first mortgage and first lien 
3% bonds, series B, at 104; $8,250,000 first mortgase - 
first lien 3% bonds, series C, at 103%, and $10,000,0 
first mortgage and first lieri 24% bonds, series D, : 
103%. A portion will be used to prepay promissory 
notes and balance added to general funds and be wai 
able for general corporate purposes, possibly inclu a 
payment of part of the cost of construction work 1 pet 
authorized. The construction program in 1946 invO V 
an expenditure of approximately $9,000,000. 


Paulsboro (N. J.) Manufacturing Co. (4/17) 4 
March 29 filed 9,886 shares 6% cumulative prefer™™. 
(par $100); 31,000 common. stock purchase warrants 
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31,000 shares of common, issuable upon the exercise of 
the warrants. Underwriters—Butcher & Sherrerd, Phil- 
adelphia. Offering—1,886 shares of 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred are offered in exchange (one new share for 10 
gld shares) for shares of 4% preference stock ($10 par), 
together with all dividends accrued thereon. Exchange 
ofter is conditioned on purchase of remaining 8,000 
shares of 6% cumulative preferred and of the 31,000 
common stock purchase warrants by underwriter. Pro- 
ceeds—Purchase or construction of a plant and nec- 
essary machinery and equipment. For details see issue 
of April 4. 


Peerless Casuaity. Co., Keene, N. H. 
March 8 filed 50,000 shares: of common: stock (par $5). 
Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., Inc., New York. 
Offering—Common stockholders given right to subscribe 
for new shares in ratio of 5 additional shares for each 
11 shares held, at $14 per share. For details see issue of 
March 14. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
March 21 filed $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due 
1976, and 101,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
series C, par $100. Securities will be sold at competitive 
bidding, and interest and dividend rates will be filed 
by amendment. Underwriters—By amendment. Proba- 
ble bidders include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds 
only); Smith, Barney & Co. (preferred only); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., and Lehman Brothers (jointly). Offering 
—Prices to public by amendment. For details see issue 
of March 28. 


Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fia. 


March 14 filed 80,000 shares of $1 cumulative preferred 
stock (par $25) and 26,799 shares of common stock (no 
par). Underwriters—Morgan Stanley & Co., Coggeshall 
& Hicks, G. H. Walker & Co., White, Weld & Co. Offer- 
ing—Holders of outstanding 100,000 shares of $1.40 
cumulative preferred class A (par $25) of record April 3 
are offered the privilege to exchange 80% of their hold- 
ings for the $1 cumulative preferred stock on a share 
for share basis, plus a cash adjustment. Exchange priv- 
ilege will expire April 15. (Unexchanged shares will 
be sold to underwriters at $28 per share). Common 
stockholders will be given right to subscribe to addition- 
al common shares on basis of one additional share for 
each five shares of common held of record April 3, 1946 
at $30 per share. For details see issue of March 21. 


Perfex Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 20 filed 7,500 shares 442% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100) and 26,164 shares of common stock 
($4 par). Underwriters—Wisconsin Co. Offering—Com- 
mon stock is being offered to common stockholders on 
basis of one share of new common for each five shares 
held. Price by amendment. Unsubscribed common 
shares and preferred stock will be publicly offered by 
underwriters, For details see issue of March 28. 


Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa. 
Feb. 18 filed 150,000 shares-of common stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Hayden, Stone & Co. Offering—Price to 


public will be filed by amendment. For details see issue 
of Feb. 20. 


® Property Management, Inc., Baltimore 

March 28, (letter of notification) on behalf of the Tus- 
cany-Lombardy Corporation; 170,000 certificates of par- 
ticipation in mortgage to be assigned to Property Man- 
agement, Inc., by Certificate Holders Corporation. Tus- 
cany-Lombardy Corporation will pay par for $16,000, 
par value of certificates likely to be acquired under 
cash offer in event extension is consummated. 


bd Public Flyers, Inc., N. Y. (4/23) 
April 4 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
nderwriters—Bond & Goodwin, Inc. Offering—Price 
to publie $3 per share. Proceeds—Payment of notes, 
purchase of flight equipment, additional hangar facili- 
ties, improvement of airport property and other related 
uses. Business—Present activity, operating a flying 
school and acting as sales dealer for the sale of aircraft. 
Proposes to enter the field of transportation. 


Public Service Co. of Ind., Inc. (4/13) 


March 25 filed 150,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Dividend rate by amendment. Under- 
writers—Names by amendment. Probable bidders in- 
clude Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co. 
(jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; the First Boston Corp. 
Offering—Company proposes to issue the 150,000 shares 
r new preferred for purpose of refinancing at a lower 
fividend rate the 148,186 outstanding shares of old pre- 
erred 5% cumulative series A. Exchange will be on a 
share for share basis with cash adjustment. For details 
see issue of March 28. 


Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
March 1 filed 102,000 shares of preferred stock ($100 
cae Stock is to be offered at competitive bidding, 
wees dividend rate supplied by amendment. Under- 
Raker at By amendment. Probable bidders include 
coal Loeb & Co., Harriman, Ripley & Co. and Smith, 
Bloth ee C2 (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
eat & Co., Inc. (jointly); Coffin & Burr and the First 

ston Corp. (jointly). Offering—Stock will first be 


offered to holders of company’s $6 and $5 dividend 
erred stock on an a share for share basis, with 
For details see issue of March 7. 


Public Service Co. of New Hampshire (4/17) 


W . 
farch 29 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 


inenetWriters—Names by amendment. Probable bidders 


pref 
Cash adjustment. 


lude Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman, Ripley & Co., and 


Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and Blyth & Co., (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp. and Coffin & Burr (jointly). Offering —Com- 
pany will sell at compettiive bidding, for an aggregate 
price of $5,000,000, not exceeding 500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, the number of shares to be determined by 
each bidder. Proceeds—New common and preferred are 
being issued to retire 117,404 shares of old preferred 
and serial notes and to provide funds for construction 
and extension. For details see issue of April 4. 


Queen Anne Candy Co., Hammond, Ind. (4/16) 


March 28 filed 108,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. Under- 
writers—Link, Gorman & Co., Inc., Brailsford & Co., 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co., Kalman & Co., Inc., Straus 
& Blosser, Herrick, Waddell & Co., Sills, Minton & Co., 
O. H. Wibbing & Co., Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, 
Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc., and Irving J. Rice & Co. 
Offering—Price to public $5.125 per share. For details 
see issue of April 4. 


Red Top Brewing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. (4/15) 
March 26 filed 150,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $1). Shares are being sold by certain stockholders. 
Underwriters—Westheimer & Co., Cruttenden & Co., 
A. G. Edwards & Sons, Loewi & Co., Stein Bros. & 
Boyce, the Ohio Company, and Piper, Jaffray & Hop- 
wood. Offering—Price to public $10.50 per share. For 
details see issue of March 28. 


Republic Indemnity Co. of Amer., Tucson, Ariz. 
(4/15) 

March 27 filed 10,000 shares common stock (par $10). 
Shares are being offered by the company. Underwriters 
—Not underwritten. Offering—Company is offering 
new common to holders of common stock at rate of one 
share for each two shares of common held at $15 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase the capital and surplus. 
For details all issue of April 4. 


®@® Rio Grande Valley Gas Co., Houston, Texas 
April 10, Ralph B. Lloyd, Paul O. Koester and Joseph M. 
Jackson, voting trustees, filed voting trust certificates 
for 2,080,376 shares of common stock, (par $1). Purpose— 
To establish voting trust. The agreement to expire 
April, 1956. 


Roberts & Mander Corp., Hatboro, Pa. (4/21) 


April 2 filed 283,790 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Company is offering 175,000 shares and Stroud & Co. 
Inc. is offering 108,790 shares which it owns. Under- 
writers—Stroud & Co. Inc. Offering—Price to public 
by amendment. Proceeds—Company plans to use its 
share of the proceeds for the payment of $600,000 bank 
loans, balance for working funds. For details see issue 
of April 4. ‘ 


Rockridge Gold Mines Ltd., Tor., Can. (4/15) 


March 27 filed 300,000 shares of common stock ($1 par). 
Underwriters—Not underwritten. Company has granted 
an exclusive option dated Feb. 20, 1946, to Morgan U. 
Kemerer of Toronto to purchase 500,000 treasury shares 
at 30 cents per share and 500,000 treasury shares at 40 cents 
per share, payable in Canadian exchange. Mr. Kemerer 
has assigned to Mark Daniels, 371 Bay Street, Toronto, 
in consideration of $1, the former’s right and option to 
purchase 300,000 of the 500,000 shares optioned to Mr. 
Kemerer at 30 cents per share. Mr. Daniels plans to 
market the shares optioned to him through the medium 
of a registered broker or brokers in the United States. 
Offering—Price to public is 40 cents per share, U. S, 
funds. Proceeds—Proceeds will be applied to develop- 
ment work, etc. For details see issue of April 4. 


St. Joseph (Mo.) Light & Power Co. 

March 22 filed $3,750,000 first mortgage bonds due April 
1, 1976. Bonds will be sold at competitive bidding with 
successful bidder naming interest rate. Underwriters— 
Names by amendment. Probable bidders include White, 
Weld & Co.: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Harris, Hall & 
Co. (Inc.); Glore, Forgan & Co., and Harriman, Ripley 
& Co. (jointly). Offering—Price to public by amendment. 
For details see issue of March 28. 


Salt Dome Oil Corp., Houston, Tex. (4/16) 
March 28 filed certificates of interest for 800,000 certifi- 
cates in overriding royalty in oil, gas and surplus. Under- 
writers—Cohu & Torrey, New York, and Yarnall & Co., 
Philadelphia. Offering—-Company is offering the cer- 
tificates of interest to stockholders on basis of one share 
interest represented thereby for each share of common 
stock held at 58 cents per share. Proceeds—Exploring 
and developing. For details see issue of April 4. 


Samson United Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
March 15 filed 125,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $8) and 166,666 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Dividend rate on preferred by amend- 
ment. Common shares which constitute 51.4% of the 
outstanding are being sold by Clark-Babbitt Industries, 
Inc. Underwriters—Burr & Co., Inc., heads the under- 
writing group. Offering—Prices of preferred and com- 
mon by amendment. For details see issue of March 21. 


Scranton Electric Co., Scranton, Pa. (4/17) 


March 29 filed 53,248 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock and 1,214,000 shares common stock (par $5). Com- 
mon stock is being sold by American Gas & Electric Co. 
(parent). Underwriters—By amendment. Probable bid- 
ders include Smith, Barney & Co.; Mellon Securities 
Corp.; Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., (jointly). Offering—Price by 


amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds from sale of pre- 
ferred, together with treasury funds, will be used to 


.$3 per share. 







redeem 53,248 shares of $6 preferred at $110 per share. 
Common shares are being soid by American Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. For details see issue of April 4. 
Scranton-Spring Brook Water Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
Feb. 8 filed $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds, due March 
15, 1976, and 100,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Interest and dividend rates by amend- 
ment. Underwriters—By amendment. Probable bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (bonds only); Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lee Higginson 
Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Mellon Securi- 
ties Corp. Offering—Bonds and preferred stock will be 
sold at competitive bidding. For details see issue of Feb. 
14, 


Segal Lock & Hardware Co., Inc., N. Y. (4/18) 
March 30 filed 738,950 shares of common (par $1). Un- 
derwriters—Floyd D. Cerf & Co. Offering—Holders of 
common stock, 7% preferred stock and $2.50 cumulative 
preferred stock are given right to subscribe to new 
common shares at rate of one share of common for 
each two shares of any such stock held. Price by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Purchase of additional machinery and 
equipment for modernization of present facilities, etc. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


Selected Industries, Inc., N. Y. (4/18) 
March 30 filed $6,900,000 debentures due April 1, 1961. 
Interest rate by amendment. Underwriters—Union Se- 
curities Corp. Offering—Price to public by amendment. 
Proceeds—To pay $6,900,000 bank loans. For details 
see issue of April 4. 


Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. (4/21) 


April 2 filed 150,000 shares common (no par). Under- 
writers — Mellon Securities Corp. Offering— Price to 
public by amendment. Proceeds—To redemption of out- 
standing convertible $5 preferred stock. For details see 
issue of April 4. 


Shell Union Oil Corp., N. Y. (4/15) 
March 27 filed $125,000,000 25-year debentures due April 


1, 1971. Interest rate by amendment. Underwriters— 
Morgan Stanley & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Proceeds—To pay $5,835,000 serial notes, 


due Jan. 15, 1947-53; $66,155,000 244% debentures, due 
July 1, 1954, and $13,071,000 234% sinking fund deben- 
tures, due Jan. 15, 1961. Remainder for corporate pur- 
poses. For details see issue of April 4. 


Sinclair Oil Corp., N. Y. 
Dec. 26 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Shares are being sold by H. F. Sinclair. Underwriters— 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Offering—Price to the public based 
on market. For details see issue of April 4. 


Sonotone Corp., Elmsford, N. Y. (4/13) 
March 25 filed 60,000 shares $1.25 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock, series A (par $20). Underwriters—Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co. Offering—Price to public is $25 
per share. For details see issue of March 28. 


@ Spacarb Inc., New York 


April 1 (letter of notification) 88,025 common shares 
(par $2.50) and 12,500 warrants for purchase of 12,500 
common shares. Price, common, $3 per share; warrants, 
1 cent. Stockholders will vote April 18 on increasing 
capital from 6,000 shares (par $50) to 1,000,000 shares 
(par $2.50) and issuing 20 new shares (par $2.50) for 
each $50 par share. Stockholders will be given right 
to purchase 1% new shares for each 20 shares held at 
Shares not subscribed for will be offered 
to other parties at $3 per share. If new shares are 
subscribed for total outstanding will be 158,445 shares. 
Proceeds will be used for purchase of vending machines, 
working capital, etc. 


@® Standard Steel Spring Co., Corapolis, Pa. 
(4/29) 

April 10 filed 100,000 shares of convertible preferred stock 
(par $50). Dividend rate by amendment. Underwriters 
—Goldman, Sachs and Co. Offering—The price to pub- 
lic by amendment. Proceeds—Principally for expanding 
existing facilities for manufacture of bumpers for pas- 
senger automobiles. Company expects to purchase from 
war assets administration a surplus war plant located in 
Newton Falls, Ohio, for $638,000, and new equipment in 
the plant for $47,000. It is estimated that in addition to 
$159,000 for repairs, the additional cest of equipping the 
plant will be around $2,750,000: It is expected the new 
plant will commence operations some time in the late 
fall. The company also plans other additions costing 
$800,000 any portion of proceeds not used in plant expan- - 
sion will be added to working capital. Business—Bump- 
ers, flat leaf springs, and universal joints and assemblies. 
Principally for sale to the automobile, truck and farm 


“equipment industries. 


Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd., Ont., Can. (4/15) 
March 27 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Underwriters—Otis & Co. Offering—Price to public by 
amendment. Proceeds—Net proceeds will be added to 
the general funds and will be available for general 
corporate purposes. For details see issue of April 4. 


Stromberg-Carlson Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
March 19 filed 67,731 shares of 4% convertible preferred 
stock (par $50). Underwriter—First Boston Corp. Offer- 
ing—Company is offering to holders of common stock 
of record April 8 pro rata rights to subscribe to new 
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preferred on basis of one share of preferred for each 
four shares of common held at $50 per share. Rights 
expire April 24 at 3 p.m. For details see issue of Mar. 21. 


Super-Co!d Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. (4/17) 


March 29 filed 200,000 shares common stock (par $1). 
Underwriter:—Sutro & Co. and Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 
Offering—Frice to public $6 per share. Proceeds— 
Approximately $575,000 will be applied in payment of 
existing current liabilities, including bank loans; $200,000 
for purchase o: machinery and equipment, and remain- 
der for working capital. For details see issue of April 4. 


Taca Airways, S. A., N. Y. (4/18) 


March 30 filed 500,000 shares common (par $5). Under- 
writers—Haligarten & Co. and G. H. Walker & Co. 
Offering—Piice to public by amendment. Proceeds— 
No specification of the net proceeds has been made. 
For details see issue of April 4. 


Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas (4/22) 


March 19 filed 40,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Dividend rate by amendment. Under- 
writers—Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Rauscher, Pierce 
& Co., Inc. Offering—Company is offering to holders 
of 26,710 shares of 7% preferred stock an opportunity 
to exchange such stock for new preferred on a share 
for share basis, with an adjustment of dividends. Under- 
writers will purchase any unexchanged new preferred 
shares plus 13,290 additional shares of new preferred 
which will be offered to public at a price to be filed 
by amendment. For details see issue of March 28. 


Tucson (Ariz.) Gas, El. Lt. & Pwr. Co. (4/17) 


March 29 filed 147,000 shares common stock (no par). 
Stock constitutes all of the outstanding common stock of 
Tucson and is owned by Federal Light and Traction Co. 
Underwriters—By amendment. Probable bidders in- 
clude Harriman Ripley & Co.; The First Boston Corp., 
and Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering—Federal will offer the 
stock for sale at competitive bidding and price to public 
will be filed by amendment. 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri (4/17) 


March 29 filed 130,000 shares of preferred stock (no 
par). Dividend rate by amendment. Underwriters— 
By amendment. Probable bidders include White, Weld 
& Co., and Shields & Co. (jointly); Dillon, Read & Co. 
Inc.; Lehman Brothers, and Blyth & Co., Inc. Offering— 
New preterred will be issued in connection with an ex- 
change offer and company will ask for competitive bids 
with respect to exchange plan and purchase of the new 
stock. Purpose—To refinance old preferred stock at a 
lower dividend rate. For details see issue of April 4. 


@ INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


Union Wire Rope Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
Feb. 4 filed 42,000 shares capital stock (no par). Under- 
writers—P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc., New York. Offering 
—Company will offer the 42,000 shares for a period of 
two weeks after the effective date of registration for 
sale to stockholders at $15.50 per share. For details 
see issue of Feb. 7. 


United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., N. Y. (4/17) 
March 29 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par 
30 cents). Underwriters—No underwriting agreements 
exist. Offering—Under an agreement dated Feb. 1, 
1946, Arthur S. Lavine and Sam S. Lavine of Miami, 
Fla., have agreed to sell to Whelan Drug Co., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of United, the retail drug and liquor 
store business heretofore conducted by them in Miami, 
Miami. Beach and Coral Gables,. Fla., under the names 
of Dade Pharmacies and Dade Cut-Rate Liquor Stores. 
Agreement provides that $425,000 of agreed cash con- 
siderations to be paid to Lavine, at the option of Whelan, 
may be paid in shares of common stock of United Cigar- 
Whelan at a stated price per share to be fixed by 
Whelan. Messrs. Lavine have made no arrangements 
for the sale of this stock to the public. Purpose—To 
acquire business. For details see issue of April 4. 


United Transit Co., Richmond, Va. (4/17) 
March 29 filed an intermediate number of common 
shares (par $1). The common shares being offered are 
outstanding and are owned by Equitable Securities 
Corp., A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., and Paul M. Davis of 
Nashville, Tenn. Underwriters—Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc. Offering—Price to public by amendment. For 
details see issue of April 4. 


Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 
Feb. 13 filed 3,500 shares of common stock (letter of 
notification). Shares are for account of certain stock- 
holders. Underwriter—A. G. Becker & Co. 


Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City 

March 20 filed $32,000,000 first mortgage bonds due May 
1, 1976. Bonds will be sold at competitive bidding with 
interest rate to be filed by amendment. Underwriters— 
Names by amendment. Probable bidders include Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., and The First Boston Corp. Offering 
—Price to the public will be filed by amendment. For 
details see issue of March 28. 


Utility Appliance Corp., Los Angeles (4/17) 
March 29 filed 80,000 shares cumulative preferred stock, 
$1 dividend convertible series ($15 par), and 80,000 
shares common stock ($1 par). Underwriters—Bate- 
man, Eichler & Co., Los Angeles. Offering—Price to 
public is $16.625 a share for preferred and $5.25 a share 
for the common. Proceeds—Purchase of business and 


assets of Gaffers & Sattler and Occidental Stove c,. 
additions and tooling and additional working capital 
For details see issue of April 4. ° 


Verity Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., Tor., cay, 
March 12 filed 250,000 shares of common stock. Under. 
writers—Mark Daniels & Co., 371 Bay Street, erone.” 
Canada, is named underwriter. Offering—Price to py. 
lic is 50 cents per share. For details see issue of 
March 14. 


Virginia Red Lake Mines, Ltd. 


June 24 filed 220,000 shares of capital stock (par $)_ 
Canadian). Underwriters—Willis E. Burnside & (Co 
New York. Offering—Offering price to public 28 cent; 
United States funds. For details see issue of Aug. 2, 1945, 


Yank Yellowknife Gold Mines, Ltd., Tor., Ont. 
Feb. 13 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
Underwriters—J. J. Carrick, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. of. 
fering—Price to public 30 cents per share, United States 
funds. For details see issue of Feb. 21. 


Walworth Co., N. Y. (4/17) 

March 29 filed $4,500,000 convertible debentures dua 
May 1, 1976, and 20,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (no par). Interest and dividend rates 
by amendment. Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis and E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. Offering— 
Price to public by amendment. Proceeds—$4,590,000 
to redeem first mortgage 4% bonds due April 1, 1955; 
$619.120 to restore working capital expended for re. 
demption of 6% preferred; $800,000 for improved foun- 
dry and finishing equipment; $220,000 for acquisition of 
two warehouses; balance for working capital. For de. 
tails see issue of April 4. 


Weeden & Co., San Francisco, Calif. (4/16) 
March 28 filed 10,000 shares 4% convertible preferred 
stock ($50 par) and 1,501.6 shares common (no par), 
Underwriters — None named. Offering — Price of pre- 
ferred stock is $50 per share and of the common stock 
$40 per share. Proceeds—General funds for use in oper« 
ations. For details see issue of April 4. 


Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 


Jan. 29 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1); 
also registered 40,000 shares of common for issuance upon 
exercise of warrants. Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel 
& Co. Offering—Price to public $8.25 per share. Of 
40,000 warrants to purchase common stock at $8.25 per 
share prior to Feb. 1, 1951, 20,000 were issue to stock- 
holders on recapitalization and 20,000 are being sold to 
underwriters at 10 cents per warrant share. Offering 
postponed indefinitely. For details see issue of Feb. 7, 





Prospective Security Offerings 





@ Ajir Services, Inc., New York 


April 1 company was reported planning sale of 150,000 
shares of common stock through B. G. Cantor & Co., 
New York, as underwriter. Price about $2 per share. 
Company's headquarters will be located within eight 
miles of New York City. Principal business will be 
student training and charter service. 


Alden’s, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


May 14 stockholders will vote on approving an issue of 
50,000 preferred shares (par $100). First series of new 
preferred will consist of 40,000 shares, (dividend rate 
not to exceed 444%). Proceeds for working capital. 
Lehman Brothers and associates will be underwriters. 


American Airlines, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


April 17 stockholders will vote on recapitalization plan 
which will provide: (1) for raising of $80,000,000 this 
year through sale of debentures and convertible pre- 
ferred stock; (2) for authorization of 600,000 shares of 
preferred stock (par $100); (3) for 5 for 1 split-up of 
1,290,568 outstanding common shares. 


@® American Brake Shoe Co., New York 


April 23 stockholders will vote on increasing common 
from 1,000,000 shares to 2,000,000 shares. Action is being 
taken to have stock available if and when needed. Com- 
pany has no present plans to issue the stock. Previous 
underwriters for preferred stock included Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co., Inc., Drexel & Co., Mellon Securities Corp., 
Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.), and Spencer Trask & Co. 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio 
April 2 company is contemplating redemption of 450,000 
preferred shares in near future provided certain nego- 
tiations now being carried on with respect to the financ- 
ing are concluded. 


(NOT YET IN REGISTRATION) 


@® Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


March 30 reported company planned to issue 290,000 
shares common stock (par $12.50) and $5,000,000 in 
promissory notes, for purpose of paying current promis- 
sory notes and finance expansion program. 


® Art-Craft Brier Pipe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


April 8 company planning the sale of 100,000 shares 
of common stock at $2.25 per share. Proceeds for ex- 
pansion. Underwriter—B. G. Cantor & Co., New York. 


® Atlantic Coast Line RR. 


April 16 stockholders will vote on authorizing a total 
of 1,350,000 (no par) common shares and 150,000 pre- 
ferred shares (par $100). Outstanding 823,427 common 
shares (par $100) would be exchanged share for share 
for new no par stock and the 5% existing preferred 
would remain outstanding and designated “original pre- 
ferred stock” and the new preferred would be designated 
as “series preferred stock” and would be issued as di- 
rectors authorize. In view of present market condi- 
tions, C. McD. Davis, President, states that directors 
are of opinion that additional capital stock should be 


made available for debt retirement if favorable oppor- 
tunity offers. 


Bangor & Aroostook RR., Bangor, Me. 
April 16 stockholders will vote on authorizing new 
mortgage. Company contemplates refinancing one- 
third of outstanding funded debt (Dec. 31, 1945, $12,665,- 
000) through sale of equal amount of bonds under new 
mortgage, through competitive bidding. 


® Beneficial Industrial Loan Corp., New York 


April 3 directors voted to offer common stockholders 
right to subscribe to one new share for each five shares 
held, subject to effectiveness of registrati6n -statement 
to be filed with SEC at early date. Rastman, Dillon 
& Co. probable underwriter. qo of 


INDICATES ADDITIONS SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 


® Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co. 


Stockholders will vote May 7 on approving a plan to 
refund $29,240,000 first mortgage 3's and $11,850,000 
4% debentures. Plan is said to provide for $10,000,000 
new preferred stock, mortgage bonds and serial notes 
to be sold through competitive bidding. Approval of 
stockholders and New York Public Service Commission 
necessary. Probable bidders will include Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc. (bonds only), Mellon Securities Corp. and 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


® Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


March 29 company announced it was negotiating with 
underwriters for sale of $20,000,000 of securities, prob- 
ably in 10-year debentures, proceeds to be used to 
meet cost of proposed expansion program. Blyth & Co., 
Inc., probable underwriter. 


Central & Southwest Utilities Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


Third amended plan filed with SEC in March provides 
that company be merged with American Public eg het 
Co. into corporation known as Central & South ha 
Corp. Sufficient number of shares of new compar. 
would be sold at competitive bidding to provide fun 4 
not otherwise supplied, to retire outstanding preferre 
stocks of Central and American. Possible bidders: n 
Forgan & Co.; Lehman Brothers-Lazard Freres & Co. 
(Joint); Smith Barney & Co.-Harriman, Ripley _aelbree 
(Joint); Blyth & Co., Inc., Stone & Webster Securuc- 
Corp. and First Boston Corp. (Joint). 


® City Investing Co., New York 


May 2 stockholders will vote on splitting common shares 
6 for 1 and approving $5,000,000 of debentures to P'° 
_vide additional funds. 
Boston Corp. 


Probable underwriter, The First 
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Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


Registration of 744,000 shares of common stock expected 
: ext week as a preliminary to divestment by Continental 
Gas & Electric Co., parent pursuant to Utility Holding 
Company Act. Sale will be by public bidding. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 


March 18 stockholders granted management’s request to 
mortgage system’s properties said to be forerunner to 
refund $304,240,000 callable debentures. Contemplated 
new bonds, to be sold at competitive bidding, would 
initially, it is said, involve $100,000,000. Morgan Stanley 
& Co. probable underwriters. 


Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 


March 14 filed with Michigan P. U. Commission appli- 
cation to sell at competitive bidding 876,568 common 
shares, after capital adjustment. Proceeds for extensions. 
Probable bidders include Morgan Stanley & Co.; Leh- 
man Brothers; Harriman, Ripley & Co., and Mellon Se- 
curites Corp. (jointly). - 


Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


March 19 committee of directors formed to consider 
refinancing of $65,000,000 342s and 4s. Probable bidders 
include: Mellon Securities Corp., First Boston Corp., 
Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., Coffin & Burr, Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., and Spencer Trask & Co. 


De Vilbiss Co., Toledo, Ohio 


April 15 stockholders will vote on increasing authorized 
common from 250,000 shares (par $10) to 450,000 shares 
(par $5) and issuing one additional share for each of the 
97,931 shares now outstanding. Stockholders will also 
vote on changing the par of 200,000 authorized preferred 
stock from $10 par to $5 par. The sale of 104,138 shares 
of common stock also will be acted upon, the proceeds 
of which will be used to retire outstanding preferred 
and for working capital. 


® Harvill Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 


April 6 company announced offering of 100,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1) to holders of record April 12 
at $2 per share in ratio of one new for each five shares 
held. Rights expire about April 27. Sulzbacher, Gran- 
ger & Co., New York, and Nugent & Igoe, East Orange, 
N. J., probable underwriters. 


Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
April 1 directors voted to offer stockholders rights to 
subscribe for one additional share for each seven shares 
held, requiring approximately 228.000 shares. Proceeds 
for working capital. W. E. Hutton & Co. will be 
underwriter. 


® Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 


March 27 stockholders increased authorized common 
from 1,200,000 shares (no par) to 3,000,000 shares (par 
$1). The outstanding 759325 shares were split 2 for 1, 
increasing outstanding shares to 1,518,650. Unissued 
shares will be available for issuance.when, needed for 
future expansion. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Harriman. Ripley 
s oa and associates underwrote preferred financing 
n . 


International Minerals & Chemicals Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 


‘May 20 stockholders will vote on approving sale of 145,- 


834 unissued common shares, It is proposed to give 
stockholders rights to purchase additional shares on 
basis of one new share for each five common shares held. 
White, Weld & Co. will be underwriters. 


International Paper Co., New York, N. Y. 


Stockholders will be asked May 8 to authorize an issue 
of 400,000 shares of a new class of preferred, which com- 


5 ne poe to offer share for share for existing pre- 
erred. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Asbury Park, 


- J 


Jan. 19 company filed with New Jersey Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners plan to refund existing $21,861,500 
542% and 7% preferred, first by reduction to $12,500,000 
which will be replaced with lower dividend shares. New 
Stock will be sold at competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders include Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
and White. Weld & Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
The First Boston Corp. 


Kansas City Southern Ry., Kansas City, Mo. 
May 14 stockholders will vote on proposal to issue 
314,000,000 additional first mtge. bonds as part of program 


‘to refund $14,000,000 Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. Ist 
Mtge. 5s, 


® Kurman Electronic Corp. 


pany, manufacturer of various electrical relays and 
Clocks, is reported vlanning the sale of 100.900 shares 


of common stock through B. G. Cantor & Co. Price 
about $3 per share. 


® Maryland Drydock Co., Baltimore, Md. 


qpril 24 stockholders will vote on creating new issue of 
. 2 series A preferred stock which will be offered 


base nange for 7% preferred stock on share for share 
“sis with cash adjustment. 


@ Mercantile Stores Co., Wiimington, Del. 


April 3 it was reported that early registration of 275,000 
common shares was expected for the account of certain 


stockholders. Clark, Dodge & Co. probable under- 
writers, 


@ Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., New York 


April 1 it was reported that a committee of directors 
was studying plans for refunding existing preferred 
stock, which may entail issuance of new preferred shares. 


@® Michaels Brothers, New York 


April 8 it was reported company plans new financing, 
through common stock, with Burr & Co. as under- 
writers. 


Michigan Gas & Electric Co., Three Rivers, 
Mich. 
April 1 filed with SEC application to sell (a) $3,500,000 
first mortgage bonds due April 1, 1976, (b) 14,000 pre- 
ferred shares (par $100) and (c) $400,000 common stock 
(par $10). All issues would be sold through competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harris, 


Hall & Co. (Inc.); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, and Ira Haupt & Co. 


@ Miller-Wohl Inc., New York 


May 1 stockholders will vote on approving a split-up 
of common stock and creation of 40,000 shares of new 
412% cumulative preferred stock (par $50). New pre- 


ay og if sold will probably be underwritten by Allen 
Oo. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


March 26 stockholders voted plan to refund three out- 
standing preferred issues, viz.: 4% series B at 105; 44% 
series C at 10742 and 4% series D at 108, through a new 
issue of convertible preference stock. Registration state- 
ment expected to be filed shortly giving old preferred 
stockholders right to.exchange their stock on share for 
share basis with cash adjustment. Union Securities Corp. 
probable underwriter. 


Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


March 30, it was reported that company is preparing 
to issue $30,000,000 new debentures. Morgan Stanley & 
Co. and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. are probable bidders. 


New England Gas & Electric Association, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


March 27 filed amended recapitalization plan with SEC 
providing for sale at competitive bidding of (a) 22,- 
500,000 20-year sinking fund collateral trust bonds, plus 
(b) sufficient shares of new common stock out of the 
original issue of 2,300,000 shares to supply $11,500,000. 
Proceeds will be used to retire at par and interest out- 
standing debentures. Bidders may include Halsey, Stuart 


only), First Boston Corp., White, Weld & Co.- 
er, Peabody & Co, (Joint). 


Ee Inc. (for bonds only), Bear, Stearns & Co. (for 


; — egies Chicago & St. Louis RR., Cleveland, 
Oo. 


Company has issued invitations on April 16 for the sale 

of $41,500,000 40-year bonds. Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; 

a Barney & Co., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. probable 
idders. 


Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


It was reported April 10 that company has under con- 
sideration the refunding of $55,000,000 collateral trust 
414% bonds due 1975 and the issuance of a new series. 
of collateral trust bonds. Prospective bidder, Morgan 
Stanley & Co. 


Ohio Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio 


March 21 filed with Ohio P. U. Commission application 
to sell through competitive bidding 204,153 shares of 
common stock. Proceeds for expansion, etc. Probable 
bidders include First, Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
agg & Co.-Shield & Co. (Joint); Morgan Stan- 
ey & Co. 


@ Pacific Lighting Corp., San Francisco 


Possibility of the company issuing $15,000,000 first mort- 
gage bonds upon completion of pipe line facilities fore- 
seen. Proceeds would be used to replenish working capi- 
tal. Probable underwriters include Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Pennsylvania Edison Co., Altoona, Pa. 
March 28 company applied to the SEC for permission to 
issue (a) $23,500,000 first mortgage bonds series of 1976, 
and (b) 101,000 shares of series C cumulative preferred 
stock, with a dividend rate not to exceed 4%. Both 
issues are to be sold through competitive bidding. 


@® Pere Marquette Ry. 


April 25 company will open bids for purchase of $1,300,- 
000 issue of-serial equipment trust certificates of 1946. 
Bids will be opened at noon and no bids for less than 
99 will be considered. Successful bidder will name 
dividend rate. Possible bidders include Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., and Salomon Brothers & Hutzler. 


ee Dairy Products Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 

May 13 stockholders will vote on increasing common 
stock from 125,000 shares (25c par) to 500,000 shares, 
to take care of future financing. 


@ Philco Corp., Philadelphia 


May 17 stockholders will vote on increasing capital 
stock from 2,000,000 shares of common to a total of 
3,370,057 shares, consisting of 250,000 preferred shares 
(par $100), 2,500,000 common shares (par $3) and 620,057 
class B stock (par $3). Purpose is to secure permanent 
capital as may be required for future expansion. Smith, 
Barney & Co. probable underwriter if sale of securities 
takes place. 


Pittston Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


Company it is understood expects to register at an early 
date for public offering an issue of 15-year debentures 
and additional income debentures. 


@® Public Service Co. of Colorado 


March 25 stockholders’ special meeting to act on pro- 
posed refinancing was adjourned, sine die, without 
action being taken on the recommendation of the man- 
agement. 


@® Republic Drill & Tool Co., Chicago 


March 30 company announced it had been considering 
question of public financing in order to redeem its 
10-year 5% convertible debentures. Plans, however, 
have not been completed but company in meantime is 
offering debenture holders opportunity to exchange 
their holdings for 6% cumulative preferred-stock (par 
$5) in ratio of $1,000 debenture for 234 shares of pre- 
ferred. 


@® Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 


March 15 company disclosed its purpose to refund out- 
standing first and refunding 2%s and 3's through pri- 
vate sale of $6,238,000 2144s, if approved by New York 
Public Service Commission. Company also applied to 
the Commission to issue $2,800,000 2°4% debentures, 
proceeds to retire demand notes. If Commission de- 
cides on public sale, Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., probable 
bidder. 


@® Southern Natural Gas Co. 


Company has under consideration a plan for refunding 
its approximately $15,000,000 of mortgage bonds and 
serial notes outstanding, stockholders were advised in 
the annual report for 1945. 


Standard Gas. & Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Standard Power & Light Corp. has requested permis- 
sion of SEC to sell, either through private sale or in the 
public markets 1,160,000 shares of common stock of 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. Sale is preliminary to 
liquidation of the Power & Light as ordered by the SEC. 


@® Union Electric Co. of Misscuri 


It is rumored that company contemplates refunding its 
outstanding $90,000,000 334s of 1971 with lower cost 
obligations. Possible bidders would include Dillon, Read 
& Co. Inc., and Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. 


@ United Air Lines Inc., Chicago 


April 9, at annual meeting, W. A. Patterson stated that 
company intended to do some financing in near future 
to meet expenses of a $52,000,000 new equipment and 
expansion program during the next 12 or 18 months. 
He stated he did not favor the sale of additional stock 
and that the financing may probably take the form of 
bank loans, for which company was in a very favorable 
position. | 


United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. , 


April 16 stockholders will vote to increase authorized 
common from 1,918,412 shares to 2,500,000 shares, so as 
to have available shares for the purchase of additional 
property, creation of additional working capital and 
other corporate purposes. No immediate issuance of 
additional stock contemplated. 


@ Western Pacific RR. 


April 3 company reapplied to ICC for authority to issue 
$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, dated Jan. 1, 1946, due 
Jan. 1, 1981. Interest rate to be specified in bids. Prob- 
able bidders include Blyth & Co., Inc., Bear, Stearns . 
& Co., Halsey Stuart & Co., Inc., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Shields & Co., and Glore Forgan & Co. 


Yonkers (N. Y.) Electric Light & Power Co. 


Jan. 21 company and parent Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc. applied to New York P. S. Commission 
for authority to issue $9,000,000 30-year debs., int. rate 
not to exceed 234%, to-be guaranteed by parent. Issue 
to be sold through competitive bidding. Possible bidders 
include Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; Lehman Bros., Harriman Ripley & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp. (Joint); Blyth & Co.. Inc.; Shields & 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (Joint); W. C. Langley & 
Co.: Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (Joint). 
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Progress of ‘Hold-the-Line’ Order 


(Continued from page 1927) 
The Purpose of This Report | 
Three years ago today, on April 

8, 1943, President Roosevelt issued 
his Hold-the-Line Order. It was 
designed to check a steady in- 
crease in the cost of living which 
threatened to break down the 
stabilization program wisely pro- 
vided by Congress earlier in the 
war to protect the country from 
the ravages of wartime inflation. 
The ‘“Hold-the-Line” Order di- 
rected the stabilization agencies 
to take certain steps to insure 
that the intent of Congress would 
be carried out. 

As heads of the agencies charged 
with administering the stabiliza- 
tion program, we again take the 
anniversary of the “Hold-the- 
Line” Order as an opportunity to 
give you an accounting of our 
trusteeship. This report also con- 
tains our best estimate of the 
possibility of keeping the general 
level of rents and prices reason- 
ably stable in the critical months 
ahead. 

-But our report also has a more 
basic purpose. 

Today, after sacrificing the 
lives of almost a quarter of a 
million of. our finest young men 
for world peace and security, this 
nation stands at a crossroads. We 
believe that one way leads to eco- 
nomic disaster; the other to a 
future of long-range prosperity. 
And there is no middle path. 

The vast majority of American 
businessmen, tarmers, factory 
workers and housewives are de- 
termined that we must choose the 
right road. Yet today there is 
wrave danger that we will be 
stampeded into a severe snow- 
balling inflation. And if inflation 


,as they were in the last war wnen 


clothing prices rose 200% and 
house furnishings went up 179%. 

There have also been substan- 
tial increases in a number of 
minor items such as beauty and 
barber-shop services and theater 
tickets on which the Government 
has no authority to place price 
ceilings. 

But clothing, house furnishings 
and the troublesome miscellaneous 
items—on which there have been 
substantial increases during the 
past three years—together take 
only about one-third of the ex- 
penditures of the moderate-in- 
come urban family. On the other 
hand, rent, food, fuel, ice, elec- 
tricity and certain other items— 
on which there has been little or 
no increase since the “Hold-the- 
Line” Order—together take about 
two-thirds of the moderate-income 
family’s expenditures. 


j 
} 


This two-thirds of the cost of | ity. 


living has been held generally 
stable and has prevented increases 
in the other one-third from caus- 


tistics reports that the general 
level of all consumer prices has 
risen 31% since September, 1939, 
when the war in Europe began. 
This is a creditable record when 
it is remembered that during the 
inflationary period of*the last war 
living costs rose to a peak 108% 
above the prewar period. 

But even more important is the 
fact that nine-tenths of the 31% 
increase in this war occurred be- 
fore the “Hold-the-Line” Order. 
In the three-year period since 
then—a period of unprecedented 
inflationary pressures—consumer 
prices, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, have increased 
only 3.4%. In the same~three- 
year period prices of ifidustrial 
materials have risen only 48%; 
and wholesale prices have‘ gone 
up only 3.5%. : 


Everybody knows that there has 


been some deterioration in: qual- 
“Bargain sales” are a thing 
of the past. 
goods in many fields have dis- 
appeared. Thus, in order to get a 


ing a sharp rise in the overall more nearly accurate estimate of 


cost of living. 





According to the Bureau of 


the cost of living increase in the 
past three years, something must 


Labor Statistics of the Depart-| be added to the 3.4% which the 
ment of Labor, the general level | statistics show. 


of rents has increased only three- | 
tenths of 1% from May, 1943 to 
February, 1946 (the latest date 
for which figures are available). 


Food prices, which alone take | can well be proud. 


40% of the moderate-income 
urban family’s budget, are actu- 
ally lower by almost 2%% than 


But even with a reasonable ad- 
dition for this purpose, the Amer- 
ican people have established a 


| stabilization record of which they 


It is a record 
which should settle once and for 
all the question of our technical 
ability to resist an inflationary 


they were three years ago, accord- | blow-up in spite of staggering 


ing to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Because the moderate- 
income family spends about three 
times as much for food as for 
clothing, even this small decline 
in the general level of food prices 





comes the inevitable result will 
be depression, widespread misery, 
several years’ delay in our tran- 
sition to a sound, full-production 
eccnomy, and serious impairment | 
of our leadership in the endeavor | 
to build lasting world peace and | 
security. 

‘unree years ago the American 
people faced a problem which was 
in many ways similar to the one 
we face today. It was the prob- 
Jem of achieving all-out produc- 
tion without at the same time cre- 
ating runaway inflation. 

We who are responsible for the 
administration of the stabilization 
program feel that a look backward 
over the ground that has been 
held in the fight against inflation 
should provide renewed confi- 
dence in this nation’s ability to 
prevent a disastrous boom and 
coliapse in the months ahead. And 
we believe that the record of the 
last three years should give us 
renewed determination to take 
whatever steps are necessary to 
see the fight through to a success- 
ful finish. 


What Has Happened to Prices, 
Rents and Wages in the Last 
Three Years? 

Every housewife knows that 
during the last three years since 
the issuance of the ‘“Hold-the- 
Line” Order, the prices of many 
individual items have increased. 

For example, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
general level of clothing prices 
has risen 17.2% from the time 
the “Hold-the-Line” Order be- 
came effective in February, 1946. 
House furnishings have risen 
18.6% in the same period. 

Both fields presented difficult 

, pricing problems which govern- 


| 


to meet adequately in the early 
days of the war. Today those 
problems are being dealt with 
more effectively and results are 
beginning to show in more and 
better merchandise in the lower 
price ranges. 

It should be remembered that 
while increases in clothing and 
house furnishings prices have had 
a serious effect on the cost of 
living in this war, those increases 





have been nowhere near so large 





is sufficient to prevent the in- 


pressures. 
Average weekly earnings of 
factory workers were 4.2% lower 
in February, 1946, than in May, 
1943: and average hourly earn- 
ings were 5.4% higher. 
With the end of the 


war in 


crease in clothing prices from| August, 1945, there were sharp 


raising the general level of con- 
sumer prices substantially. 

Probably because many families 
have been eating more and better 
food and have therefore paid 
higher total food bills during the 
last few years, it is often hard to 
convince the average housewife 
that food prices have been held 
generally stable. For the house- 
wife who prefers to check the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in her 
own way, the best evidence that 
food prices have in general been 
held is a comparison of the actual 
prices of the most frequently pur- 
chased items as they appeared in 
food-store advertisements for May, 
1943, and today. 

Almost invariably it will be 
found that the average market 
basket of groceries can be bought 
today for the same amount—or a 
little less—than it cost three years 
ago. 

Putting all of these factors to- 
gether, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


| 
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AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF 


FACTORY WORKERS _ 
(* No data available) 


cutbacks in take-home pay due to 


| down-grading and elimination of 
| overtime. 


Since V-J Day these 


'cuts have been partially restored 


through new wage agreements in 
several thousand industries. This 
process is continuing under the 
new Wage-Price policy which was 
announced on Feb. 14. 

The following table compares 
the movement of the prices of im- 
portant cost-of-living items and 
of wages during the last three 
years with their movement in the 
whole of the World War II period 
and with World War I: 


The Record Has Been Achieved 
in Spite of Staggering Inflationary 
Pressures 


In the 27? wartime months be- 
tween the launching of the “Hold- 
the-Line” program and V-J Day 
upward pressures on prices, due 
to unprecedented demand for ar 
inadequate supply of civilian 
goods, were stronger than ever be- 

WORLD 

WAR I. 

% Change 


from July 
1914 to 


WORLD 
WAR II 
°% Change 
from Aug. 
peak of 1939 to 
inflat. Feb. 1946 

108% 31% 
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24 
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12 
31 
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fore in history. When V-J Day 
came many people thought that 
sharp cut-backs in the amounts of 
goods needed to supply the armed 
forces and reductions in purchas- 
ing power due to temporary un- 
employment would reduce the 
pressure on prices. 

But the process of retooling our 
plants got underway much more 
quickly than most people expect- 
ed. Today employment is at a 
record peak in the peacetime his- 
tory of our country. While take- 
home pay has been sharply re- 
dueed in many cases, total pur- 
chasing power from current in- 
come still far outweighs the sup- 
ply of civilian goods which could 
be made available in retail stores 
in the few months since full re- 
conversion began. We are faced 
with severe shortages of clothing, 
housing, consumer durable goods 
and many food items. And tre- 
mendous quantities of merchan- 
cise are needed merely to fill the 
pipelines of our distribution sys- 
tem, 

Today inflationary pressures 
are many times greater than they 
were three to six months after 
World War I when inflation brceke 
locse in the country. 


What Has Happened to Production 
Since the “Hold-the-Line” Order? 


Everybody agrees that all-out 
production is the only effective 
escape valve for inflationary pres- 
sures. But there are those who 
say that in the fight to maintain 
a stable economy we have Sacri- 
ficed production by ~ imposing 
“stifling” price controls. What 
has actually happened to produc- 
tion in the past three years? 

The fact is that total produetion 
for both military and civilian pur- 
roses during the war exceeded 
enything this nation has ever 
known before. During the first 
World War industrial production 
rose only a quarter whilé indus- 
trial prices doubled by Novem- 
ber, 1918. During ‘the war just 
past .the increase in industrial 
production was four to five times 
as much as in the first war and 
industrial prices increased only 
about 25%. (Although much fin- 
ished war equipment ‘such as 
planes, tanks and warships were 
not subject to price controls the 
basic materials which went into 
them were effectively held under 
price ceilings.) 

This record is even more re- 
markable when we consider that 
both industrial prices and the cost 
of living index rose only about 
3% from the time the ‘“Hold-the- 
Line” order went into actual op- 
eration in May, 1943, to V-J Day. 
And that period of two years and 
three months was our period of 
greatest produetion. 

And what has happened to pro- 
duction since V-J Day? Severe 
dislocations were to be expected 
in the process of converting our 
gigantic economic machinery 
from war to peace. Production of 
many finished consumer goods is 
still lagging. Yet tndustrial pro- 
duction as a whole stands today 
at the highest point in our peace- 
time history—more than 60% 
above the average of the prewar 


years from 1935 to 1939. Employ-} 


ment is at the highest peacetime 
levels on record. 

Certainly it would seem that. 
given the proper tools, the Ameri- 
can people have ample reason to 
be confident of their ability to 
stave off a disastrous inflation and 
collapse duringsthe critical months 
thead and still create a flood of 
vroduction ich will wipe out 
the possibili t of a runaway in- 
flation. t 
The Dangers Ahead 


But the next few months will 
be dangerous, and difficult. 

Even with the present rapid in- 
crease in production rates contin- 
uing, supplies of goods available 
to consumers are still short of the 
~urchasing power that people 
have from their current incomes. 
This gap will be closed in the 
coming months as production ex- 
pands and as business inventories 
at all levels are built up to nor- 


people living on fixed 





mal. There are still s 7 

many materials and ee of 
manufacturing finished products 
Most of these shortages oo 
eliminated as production expan. 
in the coming months. ae 

But in the meantime 
shortages of materials and 
are eliminated and until the sto 
are full of consumer goods the 
danger of an explosive inf] vm 
is grave. Both business anq 
sumers have immense liquid 
ings. If they should become co 
vinced that prices were 80ing 
sharply, they would try to protean 
themselves by turning thei; me 
ey savings into whatever gooq 
they could find. This would me: “ 
that the actual working demand 
would greatly exceed Supplies of 
everything. This is exactly the 
situation which ‘gives rise to gy- 
rating, cumulative inflation 
Hence it is. imperative to maintain 
price stability until the economy 
is working at capacity, shortages 
are eliminated and people see the 
stores full of goods. > 

Nobody knows e€xactly how 
mueh prices would rise if our sta- 
bilization controls were weakened 
or eliminated now. But we do 
know that inflationary pressures 
are mary times stronger now than 
they were at this time after the 
last war. The economic history 
books tell) the. dismal Story of 
what happened in similar but far 
less dangerous circumstances at 
Just about this time after the last 
war. 

Shortly after the Armistice in 
1918 most of our leaders believed 
that the problem-of inflation was 
behind us. What controls we had 
were discarded. Prices dropped 
slightly while the reconversion 
process got underway. Then the 
upward surge began in March, 
1919. A frantic effort to reorgan- 
ize our defenses against inflation 
wes too late and too weak. Busi- 
nessmen began a perfectly natural 
scramble for inventories. Uncer- 
tainties about -busimess costs and 
prices made long-range -planning 
impossible and hampered produc- 
tion. As the cost of living moved 
up from 62% above prewar levels 
to a peak of 108% above prewar 
in the spring of 1920, millions of 
incomes 
suffered. Workers who got wage 
increases found them swallowed 
up almost overnight by new price 
increases. Men who had just re- 
turned from war service found it 
impossible to get their feet on the 
ground and to get started in busi- 
ness. 

Finally, when enough families 
could no longer afford to pay the 
prices, the final inevitable col- 
lapse came in May, 1920. Factory 
payrolls dropped 44%, leaving 
nearly one-third of our factory 
workers, unemployed. Business- 
men lost $11 billions in the re- 
duced values of inventories. Cor- 
poration profits dropved from 
$64 billions to a net loss of $55 
millions. One hundred and six 
thousand businesses. went bank- 
rupt. Farm income dropped 66%. 
and in the next five years 453,000 
farmers lost their properties 
through foreclosures. 


What Is Needed to Insure Final 
Victory Over Inflation 


We have the proof in our war- 
time record and in the record 
since V-J Day that we can pre- 
vent a revetition of that disaster. 
The question is, are we willing to 
deal with the present emergency 
in the same spirit and with the 
Same tools with which we met a 
Similar emergency during the war. 

The responsibility for deter- 
mining the policies under which 
we as a nation will face the sta- 
bilization task ahead rests entire- 
ly with Congress. On the basis of 
the record of the past four years 
thé American people can be con- 
fident that Congress will tulfil! 
this resvonsibility in spite ° 
heavy pressures from svecial 1"- 
terest groups which are out 10 
eliminate or crinnle the price and 
rent control legislation. 

As the heads of the agence 
which are responsible for adm:n- 
istering the stabilization program 
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-e convinced that the follow- 
gis¥ation is indispensable if 
the danger of inflation is to be 
dealt with suecessfully during the 
next crucial months: 

1. We believe that the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act which 
expires on June 30 must be re- 
newed without _ the crippling 
amendments which are now being 
proposed almost daily. The inter- 
ests of the American people would 
be better served by eliminating 
price control entirely rather than 
encouraging the false sense of se- 
cur.ty which would result from a 
mere illusion of price control. 

And we believe that the act 
must be passed in final form by 
May 15 at the latest. Already the 
delay in arriving at a final deci- 
sion on the course we are to take 
in the months ahead-is creating 
uncertainty. Uncertainty can only 
impede production and increase 
inflationary pressures by encour- 
aging hearding and speculation. 
Above everything else, the coun- 
try needs to know where it stands. 
Before businessmen can plan 
ahead in complete confidence 
they must know that prices and 
costs will remain generally stable. 

2. We believe that effective 
price control and the subsidy pro- 
gram are indivisible. Without a 
continuation of the present food 
subsidies we must expect sharp 
increases in food prices which 
would almost certainly result in 
another round of wage increases, 
higher manufacturing costs and 
still higher eonsumer prices. 

3. We believe that the Second 
War Powers Act must be extend- 
ed beyond June 30 to enable the 
Government to prevent hoarding 
through inventory controls and to 
guide scarce materials into chan- 
nels where they are most needed. 
During the war the machinery of 
allocation and priority was a 
powerful adjunct to price econirol. 
We cannot expect to maintain our 
economic stability and still get 
badly needed production—esne- 
cially in the clothing and pu'ld- 
ing materials field—without ihe 
support of allocations and priori- 
ties in the months ahead. 

4. We believe that uncontrolled 
inflation in the real estate field 
is a serious threat not only to rent 
controls, but to the entire stabili- 
zation program. We feel that it 
must be met through quick adon- 
tion of the Patman Housing Bill. 

We alse urge that the nation 
act to check sharp increases in 
commercial rents. This step was 
first reecammended 18 months ago. 
Since that time established busi- 
nesses and veterans trying to get 
started in new ventures have in 
many areas been hard-pressed by 
constantly rising rental costs. 

5. The _ stabilization agencies 


we al 
jing le 


Finally, success in our efforts 
calls for a large measure of self- 
lessness, patience and give and 
take on the part of every group 
in the country — businessmen, 
farmers and workers alike. 

If we are prepared to face the 
next few critical months in the 
same svirit in which we faced the 
war emergency, and if the neces- 
sary legislation is passed, we be- 
lieve that the last major stum- 
bling block will be behind us. We 
believe that the flow of goods 
which is now growing daily to 
record levels will come from our 
factories in even greater quanti- 
ties. 

It is our earnest hope that if all 
goes well during the next year the 
danger of a severe inflation will 
have passed by the middle of 
1947. In the meantime controls 
should be gradually removed 
wherever and whenever it is safe 
to do so. By June 30, 1947, only 
rent controls and some last rem- 
nants of price control in a few 
isolated fields will remain. When 
that time comes we will have the 
deep satisfaction of knowing that 
we have come out of the war pe- 
riod with a firm foundation on 
which to build the full produc- 
tion, full employment economy 
which we all agree our country 
can and must achieve. 

Today America has_ almost 
within her grasp a future of eco- 
nomic security and _ prosperity 
which is far. beyond anything we 
have ever dreamed of in the past. 
It is unthinkable that with that 
goal in plain view and with the 
knowledge that we have met and 
dealt with an equally difficult 
task in the past, we will fail to 
take whatever steps are necessary 
to win through successfully. 


Goldman, Sachs Group 
Offers Debentures 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. heads a 
group of investment bankers that 
is making public offering today 
(April 11) of $10,000,000 234% 
debentures of United Biscuit Co. 
of America, due April 1, 1966, at 


102% and accrued interest from 
April 1, 1946. Proceeds of the 


financing will be applied to the 
redemption of £4.270,000 princi- 
val amount of 342% debentures, 
due Avril 1, 1955, of the company 
at 1034%% of their princinval 
amount, and 25,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock at 
$107.50 a share. The remainder 
of the net proceeds will be addec 
to the general funds of the com- 
pany. 





Cuban Atlantic Sugar 





must have for the fiscal year 
1946-47 adequate appropriations 
with whieh to enforce their regu- 
lations and handle their work- 
loads expeditiously. 

Given the necessary legislative 
tools, all of the stabilization agen- 
cies have a heavy responsibility 
to administer them wisely and 
with a minimum of mistakes and 
delays, Above all, they must 
avoid any action that might ob- 
struct all-out production. We must 
continue to have a sensitive sta- 
bilization program which takes 
advantage of every opportunity to 
increase production. We must cut 
the red tape wherever possible. 
And we must make quick deci- 
SIONS On prices wherever they are 
necessary. 

Wage adjustments under the 
new wage-price policy must be 
acted upon quickly and accurate- 
ly within the industry patterns 
established by labor and manage- 
ment in free collective bargain- 
ing between V-J Day and Febru- 
ary 14 when the new policy was 
announced. Clearly, our abilitv 
to adhere to these patterns will 
depend on our ability to hold 
prices and rents in line. 

We must also be prepared to 
resist vieorously the inroads of 
anv individual group which is 
Willing to risk the welfare of the 


oun country for its own selfish 
ain, 


Stocks Being Offered 


| An underwriting group headed 
\by Wertheim & Co. and Laden- 
| burg. Thalmann & Co. on April 
10 offered to the public new pre- 
ferred and additional common 
stock of Cuban Atlantic Sugar Co. 
with a total market value of about 
$8,700,000. The offering consist- 
ed of 30,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock ($100 par) 
which was priced at $104 a share, 
and 175,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5) at $34.625 a share 


These securities represent part 
of the 60,000 shares of preferred 
stock and 275,000 shares of com- 
mon which are being issued by 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar for the pur- 
vose of acquiring the Hershey Cu- 
ban enterprises, 


Of the total securities being of- 
fered 20000 shares of preferred 
and 137,500 shares of common 
were purchased by the underwrit- 
ers from Cuban Atlantic Sugar 
Co. and 10,000 shares of preferred 
and 37,500 shares of common from 


Pennsylvania Co. Notes 
Offered by Syndicate 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., head- | 
ed a group that on April 9 won 
the award of $30,000,000 Pennsyl- 
vania Co. secured serial notes, and 
immediately reoffered the notes, 
which mature $1,500,000 annually 
from April 1, 1947, to 1966, at 
prices to yield 0.90% to 2.20%, 
according to maturity. The offer- 
ing is subject to approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Proceeds from the sale of the 
notes, together with such addi- 
tional funds to be provided by 
the company as may be required, 
will be applied to the redemption 
on June 1, 1946, of $12,000,000 of 
secured notes, series A, and $20,- 
000,000 of 25-year 3%% secured 
sinking fund notes, series B now 
outstanding. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Offers 
Pressed Steel Shares 


A group headed by Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. offered April 9 100,000 
shares of common stock (par $1) 
of Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc., at 
$235 a share. The concession to 
dealers was 50 cents a share. The 
shares represent authorized but 
unissued stock of the company. 
Net proceeds from the sale will 
be applied by the company to- 
wards the purchase price of the 
physical assets of Mt. Vernon Car 
Manufacturing Co. Under the 
terms of the purchase agreement, 
Pressed Steel Car is to pay ap- 
proximately $2,650,000 on April 
10, on which date it takes title to 
the Mt. Vernon property. 








Nat’! Distillers Gommon 
Stock All Sold 


Glore, Forgan & Co. and Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Ine., an- 
nounced April 10 that over 95% 
of the 379,894 shares of common 
stock of National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corp. which was offered to 
stockholders at the rate of one- 
sixth of a share for each share 
held, has been subscribed for by 
the stockholders. The unsub- 
scribed portion amounting to 15,- 
799 shares has been sold by the 
underwriting group. The _ pro- 
ceeds of this financing amounting 
to approximately $23,135,544 be- 
fore miscellaneous expenses, will 
be used for additional working 
capital. 


American Airlines, Inc. 
Stock cn Market 


“manuel, Deetjen & Co. and 
Lehman Bros. head a nationwide 
group of 116 underwriters that is 
offering publicly today (April 11) 
211,000 shares of American Air- 
lines, Inc., common stock ($5 par) 
at $90 a share. This offering con- 
stitutes a registered secondary. 
The shares being offered are is- 
sued and outstanding and are not 
being offered by the company. 
They are being sold by Aviation 
Corp. which owns beneficially 
262,538 shares, or approximately 
20.3% of American Airlines, Inc. 
common outstanding, in order to 
comply with an order of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board directing that 
on or before July 31, 1946, it re- 
duce its holdings to not exceeding 
4% of the total voting stock of the 
company outstanding. 


Flamingo Air Service 
Stock Publicly Offered 











the Hershey Trust Co., trustee for 
the Hershey Industrial School of 
Yershey, Pa. The shares pur- 


chased from the trustee are part 
of 40.000 shares of preferred and 
137,500 shares of common issued 
by Cuban Atlantic to the trustee 
as part nayment for certain assets 
of the Hershey Cuban properties. 





capital stock (par $1) of Flamingo 
Air Service, Inc., is being publicly 
offered at $2 per share by Hoit, 
Rose & Troster, New York. Pro- 
ceeds will be used for modifica- 
tion of three company-owned air- 
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An issue of 135,000 shares of | 


——— 


This was a really busy week 
for the underwriters of new se- 
curities with the bulk of their 
business taking the form of equity 
offerings. The overall roster, how- 
ever, included three sizable debt 
issues, one due out today. 

Dealers reported a brisk de- 
mand for the new issues offered 
by bankers for the Tennessee 
Gas & Transmission Co., which 
included $35,000,000 of 2%4% 
first mortgage bonds, 100,000 
shares of 4.1% cumulative $100 
par preferred and 484,444 shares 
of additional $5 par common 
stock. 


Like the foregoing undertaking, 
the sale of $30,000,000 of Pennsyl- 
vania Co., serial notes proved a 
fast operation. This was strictly 


an institutional undertaking since 
the notes mature serially from 
1946 to 1947 to 1966 and were 


priced on re-offering to yield 
from 0.90% to 2.25%, based on 
maturity. 


Meanwhile it was indicated 
indicated that dissolution of 
syndicates had brought about a 
marked improvement in the 
general situation so far as some 
recent offerings were concerned. 


Both the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific long issues, 
brought out in the last few weeks 
were reported pretty well cleared 
away on concessions from the 
original issue prices. 

Although institutional buyers, 
chiefly insurance companies, did 
not seemingly win the entire ten 
rounds, they were able, presum- 
ably to obtain bonds on a basis 
more in keeping with their own 
pricing ideas. 


Big Issues Moving Up 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Co. moved its prospective financ- 
ing a step nearer to fruition this 
week when it applied to the Ohio 
Securities Commission for author- 
ity to market the loan in that 
state. 

This project is substantial, 
involving as it does the sale of 
$50,000,000 of serial debentures 
proceeds from which the com- 
pany would apply to the re- 
demption of $30,250,000 of out- 
standing first mortgage and 
first lien bonds, and liquida- 
tion of $16,000,000 of promis- 
sory notes. 

The company already has 
placed the new securities in regis- 
tration with the Securities and 





SITUATION WANTED 





Attention, 
Investment Dealers ! 
EXPERIENCED SECURITY ANA- 
LYST, ‘able to write sharp-minded 
up-to-date analyses of industrial and 
railroad stocks, available for individ- 
ually paid analyses and for answering 
your mail inquiries. Write Box L-43, 
| Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 
| 25 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 














payne 


EXECUTIVE 


Well qualified financial officer, over 20 
years’ sound experience in securities, 
finance, banking, accounting and man- 
agement. Taxes and security reports. 
Age 45. Address replies to Box A-11, 





craft hangars, etc., and for work- 
ing capital. 


Exchange Commission, and, since 
this is not a competitive bidding 
deal, should be ready to proceed 
with marketing within a fortnight 
or so, provided market conditions 
are right. 


Union Electric Co. 

Should the investment market 
maintain its currently strong un- 
dertone in the months ahead, 
there are indications, although 
nothing official as yet, that Union 
Electric Co. may undertake a 
major new refunding. 

While no official word has 
been forthcoming to date, the 
formation of at least two bank- 
ing groups with an eye to going 
after such potential business, 
suggests that it could develop 
under proper circumstances 
marketwise. 

The company has outstanding 
about $90,000,000 of first mort- 
gage and collateral trust 3%s, 
scheduled to mature in 1971. Con- 
sidering the current yields on 
high-grade utilities the market 
must be tempting to company of- 
ficials. 


United Biscuit Co. 


The Street was looking forward 
to public offering today of $10,- 
000,000 new debentures, due 1966, 
of United Biscuit Co. of America 
by bankers handling the busi- 
ness. 
Proceeds from this undertaking 
would be applied to the redemp- 
tion, at 103% and interest, of the 
company’s outstanding 3%s of 
1955, along with its 5% preferred 
stock at 107%. 
Any balance would be added to 
general funds for corporate pur- 
poses. 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 








AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK 
1946 a quarterly dividend of 





On April 3, 
seventy-five cents per share was declared on the 


this Company, payable 
1946, to Stockholders of record at 
the close of business April 19, 1946. Transfer 
books will remain open. Checks will be mailed. 


R. A. BURGER, Secretary. 


Common Stock of 
May 15, 





COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATICN 
: 3 The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 78, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 68, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 57, quarterly, $1.25 per share 


payable on May 15, 1946, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1946. 





Dae PARKER 
Secretary 


April 4, 1946 











 FLEMING-HALL 
‘TOBACCO CO., INC. 


Dividend on 
| Preferred Stock 


Directors of this Corporation 
have declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of fifteen cents 
(15c) per share on the 6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
payable April 15, 1946 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business April 5, 1946. 

FLEMING-HALL TOBACCO CO., INC. 

By S. C. Korn, President and Treasure 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


Roanoke, Virginia, April 5, 1946. 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


The Annual Meeting of Stockholders of 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company 
will be held, pursuant to the By-laws, at 
the principal office of the Company in 
Roanoke, Virginia, on Thursday, May 9, 
1946, at 10 o’clock A.M., to elect four 
Directors for a term of three years. 

Stockholders of record at the close of 











Camme-rcial Firancial Chronicle, 25 
Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 











business April 19, 1946, will be entitled 
to vote at such meeting. 
L. W. COX, Secretary. 
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Urge Federal Economy and Balanced Budget 


Members of Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy 
urge drastic reductions in proposed expenditures to permit balancing 


Budget. 


The following statement, signed by 62 members of the Econo- 
mists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy, has been released by 


the office of the Committee in N. Y.® 


City: “We urge that every effort 
be made to achieve a balanced 
Federal budget in the coming fis- 
cal year. We recommend drastic 
reductions in proposed expendi- 
tures sufficient to permit a bal- 
anced budget. Present high rates 
of taxation are justifiable only if 
the proceeds are applied to abso- 
lutely essential needs.” 

The statement was signed by 
the following: Eugene E. Agger 
(Rutgers University); BenjaminM. 
Anderson (University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles); Charles C. 
Arbuthnot (Western Reserve Uni- 
versity); Leonard P. Ayres (The 
Cleveland Trust Company); James 
Washington Bell (Northwestern 
University); William A. Berridge 
(Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York City); Ernest L. Bogart 
(New York University); Frederick 
A. Bradford (Lehigh University); 
J. Ray Cable (Missouri Valley 
College); Wilbur P. Calhoun (Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati); William W. 
Cumberland (Landenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co., New York City); 
Rev. Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. 
(St. Louis University); Charles A. 
Dice (The Ohio State University); 
William E. Dunkman (White 
Plains, N. Y.); D. W. Ellsworth 
(E. W. Axe & Co., Inc., Tarrytown, 
N. Y.); William D. Ennis (Stevens 
Institute of Technology); Fred R. 
Fairchild (Yale University); 
Charles C. Fichtner (Buffalo, 
N. Y.); Clyde Olin Fisher (Wes- 
leyan University); J. Anderson 
Fitzgerald (The University of 
Texas); Herbert F. Fraser 
(Swarthmore College). 

Roy L. Garis (Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity); Arthur D. Gayer (Queens 
College); Lewis H. Haney (New 
York University); E. C. Harwood 
(American Institute for Economic 
Research); Hudson B. Hastings 


>. 





(Yale University); William F. 
Hauhart (Dean Emeritus, South- 
ern Methodist University); Fred- 
erick C. Hicks (University of Cin- 
cinnati); John Thom Holdsworth 
(The University of Miami); Mont- 
fort Jones (The University of 
Pittsburgh); Donald L. Kemmerer 
(University of Illinois); William 
H. Kiekhofer (The University of 
Wisconsin); William H. Kniffin 
(Bank of Rockville Centre Trust 
Co., Long Island, N. Y.); J. L. 
Leonard (University of Southern 
California); Philipp H. Lohman 
(University of Vermont); James 
D. Magee (New York University). 

A. Wilfred May (Executive Edi- 
tor, “The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronice,” N. Y. C.); Roy W. 
McDonald (Donovan, Leisure, 
Newton and Lumbard, New York 
City); Mark C. Mills (Indiana 
University); Melchior Palyi (Chi- 
cago, Illinois); Frank Parker 
(University of Pennsylvania); 
Clyde W. Phelps (University of 
Chattanooga); Chester A. Phillips 
(The State University of Iowa); 
Charles L. Prather (Syracuse Uni- 
versity); Howard H. Preston (Uni- 
versity of Washington); Leland 
Rex Robinson (2 West 45th Street, 
N. Y. C.); R. G. Rodkey (Univer- 
sity of Michigan); Olin Cjenn 
Saxon (Yale University); Joseph 
A. Schumpeter (Harvard Univer- 
sity); Carlton A. Shively (The 
New York “Sun’”’). 

Walter E. Spahr (New York 
University); Charles S. Tippetts 
(Mercersburg Academy); Alvin S. 
Tostlebe (The College of Wooster); 
James B. Trant (Louisiana State 
University); Rufus S. Tucker 
(Westfield, N. J.); Leonard L. 
Watkins (University of Michigan); 
Russell Weisman (Western Re- 
serve University); William O. 
Weyforth (The Johns Hopkins 
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Firm Trading Markets 


THE FRESNILLO CO. 


CARL MARKS & (CO. Inc. 


Teletype—N. Y. 1-971 





FOREIGN 


50 Broad Street 








SPECIALISTS 


SECURITIES 


New York City 




















NEW ENGLAND 


TEXTILES 


New England Local Securities 


* 


* * 


WALTER J. CONNOLLY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 1923 
24 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Telephone Hubbard 3790 


Bell System Teletype BS-128 





San-Nap-Pak 
Sunshine Consolidated 
Pressurelube, Inc. 
U. S. Radiator, Pfd. 
Reiter-Foster Oil 


W. T. BONN & CO. 


120 Broadway New York 5 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-0744 
Bell Teletype NY 1-886 





Active Trading Markets 
Amer. Bantam Car Common 
Automatic Signal Common 
Northern Engineering Works 
Van Dorn Iron Works 


Special Reports on Request 


AMOS TREAT & Co. 


40 Wall St. New York 5, N. Y. 
BO 9-4613 Tele. NY 1-1448 











University); Nathaniel R. Whit- 
ney (The Procter and Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio); Edward Wiest 
(University of Kentucky); Max 
Winkler (College of the City of 
New York), and Ivan Wright 
(Brooklyn College). 


Thomas H. Kelly With 
Staff of J. W. Brady Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thomas H. 
Kelly has become associated with 
J. W. Brady & Co., 411 North Sev- 
enth Street. In the past he was 
manager of the trading depart- 
ment for Louis W. Ochs & Asso- 
ciates and Fusz-Schmelzle & Co, 


Amalgamated Sugar 
Artkraft Mfg. Com. & Pfd. 
Baltimore Porcelain Steel 
Bendix Helicopter 

Bendix Home Appliances 
Buckeye Incubator 

Clyde Porcelain Steel 

Du Mont Laboratories 
Globe Aircraft 

Greater N. Y. Industries 


TELEPHONE 
REcror 2-3600 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks......... 1938 

Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 

Business Man's Bookshelf 

Calendar of New Security Flotations * 

Canadian Securities 1940 

Dealer-Broker. Investment Recom- 
mendations and Literature 

Municipai News and Notes 

Mutual Funds 


Our Reporter on Governments 

Our Reporter’s Report 

Public Utility Securities............ 1932 
Railroad SecuritieS .......cceeeeeee- 1948 
Real Estate Securities 

Securities Now in Registration 
Securities Salesman’s Corner 

ss - agate Markets—Walter bebe dae 


Illinois Securities Section on 
pages 1934 and 1935. 

*See under “Securities Now in 
Registration,” starting on p. 1972. 


Trading Markets in 


Int’! Resist. 6% Pfd. & Com. 
Ironrite Ironer Com. & Pfd. 
Kropp Forge 

Kut-Kwick Tool 

Lear Inc. 

Majestic Radio & Television 
O’Sullivan Rubber 

Sheraton Corporation 
Telecoin Corporation 
Wilcox-Gay Corporation 


Kobbé, Gearhart & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 
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Recent Price.. 97%, 
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analysis, 
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*General Products Corp. 
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Empire Steel Corp. 


*Prospectus on request 
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World Leadership Means 
Military Preparedness: Truman 


President in Army Day address 


pleads for continuation of draft, 


universal military training and unification of armed forces. Warns 
U. S. is concerned with international disputes in all corners of globe. 
and will oppose any tyranny or aggression. Will back United 
Nations and cautions Russia and Great Britain against seeking 


domination in Far and Near East. 


President Harry S. Truman in an Army Day address at Soldiers’ 


Field in Chicago, on April 6, stated 


because of this 
nation’s posi- 
tion in world 
leadershipand 
its purpose to 
maintain peace 
and justice in 
international 
relationships, 
it must bepre- 
pared with 
armed forcego 
carry out its 
objectives. He 
therefore re= ° 
iterated his 
proposals t9 
Congress for a 
unification of 
of the armed 
forces, for a 





*resident Truman 
temporary ex- 
tension of the Selective Service 
Act and for compulsory military 


training. He expressed confidence 
in the United Nations and promised 
it full support and ke warned 


other nations, .mentioning both 
Russia and Great Britain in mat- 
ters concerning the Middle East, 
that the United States would not 
tolerate any move or action which 


in plain and outspoken terms that 





would promote dominance over 
other independent nations. 


The full text of the address 
follows: 


On this Army Day freedom- 
loving men all over the world 
rise with us to salute our fighting 
men and devoted women of the 
Army. Our American soldier is 
respected everywhere for his 
courage, admired for his fighting 
skill and loved for his charm and 
simplicity. Like his gallant 
brother in arms in the United 
States Navy, he is the symbol of 
our traditions and our hopes. 


Our Army has written many 
glorious chapters in our nation’s 
history, but none so brilliant as 
the last. Its story in this war has 
been in every corner of the 
globe—on the continent of Eu- 
rope; in the wastes of the Arctic; 
over the vast expanse of the Paci- 
fic; in jungle and desert; on 
mountains and over the beaches. It 
is a glorious history of men 
against the forces of nature as 
well as against the forces of evil. 

Ours is a civilian army, not a 
professional one—either in leader- 

(Continued on page 1990) 





Negro Progress 
And Racial Bias 


By HON. HENRY A. WALLACE* 
Secretary of Commerce 


Asserting that there is no inferior 
race in U. S., Secretary Wallace 
lauds the progress of Negro farm- 
ers in farm ownership. Points out 
that Negro schools are poorly 
equipped and that certain indus- 
tries are operated exclusively by 
white men though many Negroes 
are educated for good jobs. Praises 


Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee. 

Founders’ Day is a good time 
to take stock. Every individual, 
every business establishment, every 
college, and every country should, 
from time to 
time, say— 
What progress 
have I made? 
What assets 
do I have? 
What are my 
liabilities? 
Wheredol 
go from here? 

When Dr. 
Booker T. 
Washington 
came to Tus- 
kegee we had 
not yet recov- 
ered from the 
terrible 
wreckage of 
the Civil War. 
Ten _ percent 
of our popu- 
lation had recently emerged from 
slavery. There were few public 
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From Washington 


= By CARLISLE BARGERON 





of the News 














The coal operators who have been embattled with John L. Lewis 
for several weeks are very much interested in the newspaper and 


magazine articles they have been reading about how Lewis is a 
labor leader who is the soul of private enterprise, a Republican, a 
Conservative, the arch foe of Communism and one of the greatest 


assurances of the retention of the 
hey wish 
heartily that 
some of those 
Substantial 
Citizens who 
‘ave been 
Singing John 
-‘S praises 
Would tell 
them just 
What they see 
800d about 
him. It is 
quite enter- 
taining for 
them to hear 
the radical 
Press de- 
nouncing him 
“Ss a reactionary and a Fascist, a 
s who cooperates with industry 
° work out its problems so that 
aaa turn, can get better wages 
m ‘ working conditions for his 
em it is entertaining but when 
dao 20 UP against him they won- 
hott he is the same man about 
The they hear so much. 
hey didn’t want a strike. They 





Carlisle Bargeron 


capitalistic system in our country. 
® 





were prepared to pay handsomely 
to get by without one. They were 
led to believe that John had am- 
bitions to show Phil Murray up; 
Indeed, they had read in the 
newspapers over a period of two 
months that the great John was 
going to act up in the spring and 
they assumed he would have to 
live up to the billing and they 
would have to pay for it. They 
groan that they wish they had a 
labor leader to deal with who was 
concerned only with the welfare 
of his union and who was not such 
a public figure. But they had be- 
come reconciled to paying for his 
being a public figure. 

So they offered, after a few 
days of window dressing, the 
same 18% cents increase which 
the steel and automobile workers 
got. John had also said some- 
thing about the welfare of miners. 
So they said, in effect, that while 
they had an extensive medical 
set-up throughout the Southern 


(Continued on page 1989) 





*An address by Secretary Wal- 
lace at the Founders’ Day Cere- 
monies, Tuskegee Institute, Tus- 
kegee, Ala., April 7, 1946. 

(Continued on page 1996) 
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The Financial Situation 











: The long and bitter argument about the proposed rais- 
ing of the national minimum wage, particularly about the 
inclusion in the law of a clause which would increase 
“parity prices,” focuses attention, or should focus attention 
upon a certain type of folly frequently in evidence during 
the past dozen years. It is the determination of the poli- 
ticians, goaded by well-meaning but not very profound ele- 
ments in the population, to apportion by law to large groups 
of the less competent or less energetic a segment of the 
current output greater than they contribute. It is not 
difficult, of course, to make such an effort appear human- 
itarian in the extreme, and thus to obtain the support of 
many whose heart all too often rules their heads. 


Many Instances of It 


Minimum wage legislation of the sort we have grown 
so fond of during the past decade or so obviously is of this 
type, but it is certainly not alone in this respect. The entire 
farm “parity price’? so dear to the heart of Mr. Wallace, 
and now to the rank and file of the farm politicians, is of 
this same order. The effort last autumn of the Adminis- 
tration to bring about a general rise in wages was another. 
The findings upon which much of this effort rested have 
now been more or less repudiated by those who had previ- 
ously urged them successfully upon the President, but there 
can be little or no doubt that the Administration is definitely 
behind the current wave of wage boosting which is taking 
the pay of many if not all of the so-called beneficiaries 
above their contributions to current output, measured by 
prices in effect at the time such increases are being put 
into effect. 

Of course, in a fully free and competitive society such 
efforts would be in vain. Any'temporary success that they 

(Continued on page 1984) 


Cites Snyder Production Report 
As Challenging. Skepticism 


President Truman, however, cautions that we must not be com- 
placent about the signs of good progress and urges extension of 
price control and stabilization laws. Director of War Mobilization 
reports that large part of wage-price readjustments ‘‘is now behind 
us” and that the present wage-price policy is designed to meet infla- 
tionary pressures. Contends “we have reason to be optimistic 
about the future.” 








At a news conference on April 3, President Harry S. Truman 
released a prepared statement based upon the Sixth Report of the 





Office of War © 


Mobilization 
and _ Recon- 
version, just 
issued, in 
which he ex- 
pressed con - 
siderable sat- 
isfaction that 
‘the wage- 
price policy is 
being trans- 
lated into ac- 
tion without 
losing vital 
ground to in- 
flation,’ but, 
at the same 
time warned 
that “we must 
not be com- 
placent about 
these good signs of progress.” The 
full text of the President’s state- 
ment follows: 








John W. Snyder 





“John W. Snyder’s ag aie on re- 
conversion, which I have read 





with great interest, should be re- 


quired reading for every thinking 
American. I hope, particularly, 
that it will be studied carefully by 
every skeptic who thinks that this 
country is in bad shape and is not 
doing a remarkable job in chang- 
ing over from war to peace. 

“The facts in the Sixth Report 
of the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion are grounds for 
optimism and a redoubling of our 
energy to get that job done. We 
still have large, critical problems 
ahead of us, but we are over the 
hump of reconversion. 

“Production of goods and serv- 
ices for the civilian market is 
higher today than ever before in 
the Nation’s history, in war or in 
peace, and is still going up. 

“Employment, which dropped 
off after V-J Day, is building up 
steadily, and non-agricultural em- 
ployment is now above the V-J 
Day level. Unemployment is 
around three million, which is 


(Continued on page 1988) 
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| The State of Trade 








Overall industrial production 


the past week continued to reflect 


the upward trend of the last four weeks. A decline in unemployment 


compensation claims was registered for the third successive week, the 


number during the week ending March 23, being 5.3% under that of 


the previous week. Notwithstanding this decrease in claims, unem- | 


ployment is rising with close to 3,000,000 individuals seeking employ- 


With the return of former 
em- 


ment. n ol 
servicemen to the civilian 


ployment field the number of un-| to hang on at present levels for at 


e ployed is expected to jump to 


between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 | however, steel production was ¢x- 


before July 1. 


‘shortages of raw materials and|of this week if signs of a coal | 


various key component parts con- 
tinued to hamper production gen- 
erally. The Ford Motor Co. is a 
case in point. At midweek the 
company was forced to lay off 35,- 
000 workers due to the lack of 
steel after having stepped up pro- 
duction following the steel strike 
to its highest postwar rate. The 
Jayoff is scheduled to be for no 
longer than one week. Ford’s 
production rate prior to the layoff 
gave evidence of climbing up to 
the million-a-year mark. Produc- 
tion schedules of leading automo- 
bile and truck manufacturers in- 
Cicate the industry may réach a 
3,000,000 unit annual rate this 
month. 

The fight to extend Federal 
price control gained momentum 
during the week as Government 
stabilization heads stressed the 
need for extending the stabiliza- 
tion program by necessary legis- 
lation. -These officials expressed 
the belief that if Congress enacted 
this legislation the danger of dis- 
astrous inflation would be passed 
within a year. Urging the con- 
tinuance by May 15 of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act “without 
ctippling amendments,” these of- 
ficials stated that it would enable 
businessmen to plan ahead “confi- 
dent” that prices and costs would 
remain j:jenerally stable in the 
critical months ahead. The Price 
Control Act at present in effect 
terminates on June 30 next. 


One other recommendation of 
the stabilization chiefs was the 
contiguance of Federal food sub- 


sidies’as a means of keep‘ng com- | 


modity prices in line, their con- 
tention being that effective price 
control and the subsidy program 
are “indivisible.” 


Federal subsidies on food prod- 
ucts will total $4.800.000 UUU - or 
the three-year period ending June 
30 and to continue them another 
year, as is now advocated by Gov- 
ernment officials, will require $1,- 
750,000,000 additional, according 
to official estimates, thus bringing 
the total exnerditures for food 
subsidies to $3,550,000,000. 

The foregoing figures show the 
growth of a program, “Business 
Action” points out, “which won 
Support at the beginning on the 
strength of the claim that a sub- 
sidy program would be a compar- 
atively inexpensive means of sta- 
bilizing prices.” 


The strike the past week of the | 


bituminous coal miners continued 
in effect with no definite certain- 
ty as to its duration. In the mean- 
time there was some slowing 
down of steel production 
prospects of a decrease in raw 
steel output very possibie should 
the outlook for a quick settlement 
become clouded. 

Steel Industry— With steel back- 
logs approaching record peace- 
time levels and with the industry 
ready to enter a period of produc- 
tion which will probably surpass 
any other yearly output except 
during wartimes, the industry the 
past week faced its worst dilem- 
ma, according to the “Iron Age” 


national metalworking vaver. The | 


universal lack of knowledge as to 
how long the coal strike will last 
is the factor which will cause a 
small loss in steel production or a 
drastic curtailment from which it 
would take weeks to recover. 
Many companies last’ week in 
order to conserve fuel for the 
blast furnaces curtailed steelmak- 


with the | 


a@ — a 


|ing operations. © Others expected 


| least two weeks. In the aggregaie, 
_pected to drov sharvly by the end 


| agreement were lacking. 

If the strike is short-lived, 
i states the magazine, the protec- 
tive curtailment of steel output 


in output. If the strike continues 
for four weeks or more with no 
signs of an agreement, the indus- 
try will face a sharp and drastic 
curtailment which would take the 
| cperating rate below 50% of ca- 
pacity. Such a situaticn would be 
another blow tc reconversion and 
to the forward movement of the 
heavy steel demand and produc- 
tion now existent. 

The more blast furnaces which 
are taken off in order to conserve 
fuel for the remaining ones, the 
longer it will take the industry to 
climb to pre-strike levels of ac- 
tivity after he coal controversy 
has been settled. 

There is no optimism among 
coal operators for a speedy settle- 
ment of the mine impasse. The 
two demands—a welfare fund 
supplied by the operators and 
controlled by the union; and the 
organization of supervisory forces 
—represent the hurdles for a rap- 
id ending of the strike, the “Iron 
Age” points out. They are also 
ithe points on which some of the 
old-time bitterness between the 
two factions may be generated 
| and thus make the job of the U. S. 
Conciliator more difficult. 

Steel shipments during Marck 
were probably the highest of any 
| tonth since the end of the war. 
This did not reduce backlogs, 
_ however, because towards the lat- 





| ing into last week, new orders 
were. somewhat ahead of shiv- 
/ments. Having suffered the pen- 
|alty for not getting cn steel mill 
| books, long before the steel strike 
_occurred, customers in the future 

w ll place as much tonnage as pos- 
‘sible for shipment in order to be 
(in line for their percentage of 
| available supplies. 

_ With machine tool builders 
temporarily pessimistic over the 
_immediate outlook for domestic 
| machine tool orders, interest was 
focused last week, according te 
the above authority. on Cleveland 
where an expose of alleged graft 
jand bribery in the disvosal of 
'Government-owned machine tools 
'through the lecal office of the 

War Assets Administration was on 
_its way to a climax. Washington 
| officials have an FBI report which 
1S to be sent back to Cleveland 
|shortly for Grand Jury consider- 
| ation. 
| Included in this report will be 
the results of the investigation of 
charges that some surplus ma- 
chine tools were sold before they 
were legally declared  survlus: 
that some machines were declared 
scrap and sold at scrap prices 
when they were valuable and re- 
appeared in the trade at normal 
used machine prices; and that 
Some agency employes destroyed 
or lost priority records for desir- 
able machines and sold them to 
buvers not entitled to them. 

_The steel industry, the maga- 
zine reports, has been advised that 
production directives will be is- 
sued for about 600.000 tons of 
products for exvort other than 
tinplate, for which a 155,000-ton 
nrogram has already been estab- 
lished. 

The American Iron and Stee! 
Institute announced on Monday of 
this week the operating rate of 

(Continued on page 1989) 





will represent an unnecessary loss | 


‘Private Housing Up 


Expenditures for privately fi- | 


|/nanced housing have been rising 
at an average monthly rate of 
|nearly $13,000,000 since February 
a year ago, the United 
Bureau of Labor 
nounced on March 7. Though some 
of the increase in expenditures 


|for housing has been absorbed in | Fi 
\further reported as follows: 
| houses than were built.a year ago, | 


| figher prices for somew.lai lc rger 
|}much of it reflects a. increase in 
ithe number of awelliags 
| provided, says the Bureau, which 
‘further reported: 
| The value of new residentia! 
| building put in place during Feb- 
ruary, 1946, totaled $175,000,000 
higher than for any February dur- 
ing the period for which monthly 
|data are available (Jan., 1939 to 
date) and eight times the amoun 
in February, 1945. In spite of the 
continued gain during the past 
vear, however, home building is 
still far below the monthly rate 
which must be attained to satisfy 
current and prospective needs. 

Expenditures for new private 
nonresidential building, which 
competes directly with home con- 
struction for critical building 
materials, rose $22,000,000 during 
February, 1946 and $170,000,000 
from February, 1945. While all 
types of private non-residential 
building participated in the in- 
crease over the year, the greatest 
gains occurred in expenditures for 
industrial building, which nearly 
tripled between February, 1945 
and February, 1946 (from $39,- 
000,000 to $121,000,000) and for 
commercial building, which in- 
creased ten times (from $7,000,- 
000 to $72,000,000). 

Estimated total construction ex- 
penditures (including minor 
building repairs) in continental 





|000,000 this February—5% 


ter part of the month and extend- 


United States approximated $654,- 
more 
than the January total of $624,- 
000.000. This gain in what is 
normally a poor’. construction 
month is attributable entirely to 
advance in all privately financed 
nonfarm building. All other cate- 
gories of construction expendi- 
tures remained stationary or de- 


|clined seasonally. 


Curtailment of publicly financed 
activity, first apparent in June, 
1845, continued during February 
1946. The $85,000,000 expended 
for public construction _ this 
February was the lowest figure 
for any month in recent years anc 
was about half the amount spent 
in February, 1945. 

Public construction 
tures are at their present low 
level because expenditures fo: 
peacetime public works projects 
(highways, community facilities, 


begun to expand. The volume of 
highway construction, for ex- 
ample, amounted to only $16,000,- 
900 in February, 1946, as com- 
pared with prewar levels for the 
corresponding month of $37.000.- 
000 in 1939. Expenditures for con- 
servation and development work 
totaled $24,000,000 in Februearv 
1941, but only $10,000,000 this 
February. 


White House Lawn Party 


According to a White House an- 
nouncement, the President and 
Mrs. Truman are planning a gar- 
den party for disabled war veter- 
ans to be held on the afternoor 
of May 23, similar to the parties 
given by President and Mrs. Wil- 
son in August of 1919 and Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Roosevelt in 1941. 
That of the Wilsons, the Associat- 
ed Press stated in the dispatch 
from Washington April 1, was at- 
tended by 800 veterans, Cabinet 
members and high-ranking Army 
and Navy officers. President Tru- 
man’s tentative plan is to invite 





\veterans from hospitals in 


eter: the 
Washington vicinity, 


States | 
Statistics an-| 


jand 
| pared 
'eorresponding period of 1945. Net 
|reilway operating income, before 











Feb. Expenditures for — Class | RR. Gross Earnings Off $133,262.072 _ 


In February—Net Declined Over $11,370,099 


The Class I railroads of the United States in Februar 
ian estimated net income, after interest and rentals of $ 
compared with $37,378,247 in February, 1945, according 
|filed by the carriers with the Bureau of Railway Econo 
Association of American Railroads and made public Apri] 4 
railway operating income before interest and , 
compared with a net railwey op-© - - 
‘erating income of $74,663,603 in 


February, 1945. The Association 


In the first two months of 1946, 


1D | these reilreeds. which represent a 
being | 


total o* 227,01 miles; had an es- 


'timated net income, after interest 
rentals of $60.000.000 com- |} 


with $76,424,773 in the 


interest and rentals totaled $128;- 
#59362, compared with .$150,705,- 
753 in the same period of 1945. 

In the 12 months ended Feb. 28, 
1946, the rate of return on prop- 
ority investment averaged 2.98% 
compared with a rate of return 
~f 3.899, for the 12 months ended 
Feb. 28, 1945. 


The earnings reported above as | 


net railway operating income 
represent the amount left after 
the payment of operating ex- 
penses and taxes, but before in- 
terest, rentals and other fixed 
charges are paid. Property in- 
vestment is the value of road and 
equipment as shown by the books 
of the railways including mate- 
rials, supplies, and cash. 


Total operating revenues in the 
first two months of 1946 totaled 
$1,220,013,905 compared with $1,- 
463,316,074 in the same period of 
1945, or a decrease of 16.6%. Op- 
erating expenses in the first two 
months of 1946, amounted to $940,- 
280,172 compared with $1,029.503,- 
729 in the corresponding period 
of 1945, or a decrease of 8.7%. 


Forty Class I railroads failed 
‘o earn interest and rentals in the 
first two months of 1946, of which 
19 were in the Eastern District. 
~~ in the Southern Region, and 
15 in the Western District. 


Eastern Dis‘rict 


The Class I railroads in the 
Eastern District in the first two 
months of 1946 had an estimated 
net income, after interest and 
rentals of $15,000,000, compared 
with a net income of $20.490.801 
in the same period of 1945. For 
the month of February alone, 
their estimated net income, after 
interest and rentals, was $5,000,- 
000 compared with a net income 


|of $12,166,204 in February, 1940 
expendi- | 


Those same roads in the firs 
two months of 1946 had a net 


railway operating income, before | 
interest and rentals of $42,698,239, | 
|}compared with $54,931,244 in the 
couservation work, etc.) have not | 


same period of 1945. Their net 
railway operating income before 


‘interest and rentals, in February 
| amounted 


to $18,569,495, com- 
pared with $28,425,828 in Febru- 
ary, 1945. 

Operating revenues of the Class 
I railroads in the Eastern District 


|\in the first two months of 
| totaled $533,070,090, a decre 
113.8% 


/period of 1945, while ope 


| 1946 


y, 1946. had 
26,000,000 
to reports 
mics of the 
Net 
rentals of $57,816,066 


1945 
ase of 
Same 
rating 
expenses totaled $433,164,716 o. 
decrease of 9.3% below 1945, 7 


compared with the 


Southern Region 


The Class I railroads in 
Southern Region in the first | 
months of 1946, had an estimated 
net income, after interest ang 
rentals of $12,000,000, compared 
with a net income of $17,556.91¢ 
in the same period of 1945. For 
the month of February alone. they 
had an estimated net income 
after interest and rentals of $6_ 
900.000, compared with $7,983 845 
in February, 1945. 


Those same roads in the first 
two months of 1946 had a net 
railway operating income, before 
interest and rentals, of $23,584 - 
005, compared with $27,559,511 in 
the same period of. 1945. Their 
net reilway operating income. be- 
fore interest and rentals, in Feb- 
ruary amounted to $12,537,366. 
compared with $13,635,199 in 
February, 1945. 


Operating revenues of the Class 
{ railroads in the Southern Re- 
sien in the first two months of 
1946, totaled $177,819.222, a de- 
crease of 19.6% compared with 
the same period of 1945, while 
onerating expenses totaled $131,- 
aa” or a decrease of 6% under 
1945. 


the 
Wo 


Western District 


The ‘lass I railroads in the 
Wester District in the first two 
months of 1946 had an estimated 
net income, after interest and 
rentals of $33.000,000, compared 
with $38.377,056 in the same pe- 
riod of 1945. For the month of 
February alone they had an es- 
timated net income, after inter- 
est and rentals, of $15,000,000 com- 
pared with a net income of $17,- 
228.198 in February, 1945. 

Those s?me roads in the first 
two months of 1946 had a net 
railway operating income, before 
interest and rentals, of $62,377,115, 
compared with $68,314,998 in the 
same period of 1945. Their net 
railway operating income, beiore 
interest and rentals, in February 
amounted to $26,710,105, com- 
pared with $32,602,576 in Feb- 
ruary, 1945. 

Uperating revenues of the Class 
I railroads. in the Western Dis- 
‘trict in the first two months 0! 
totaled $509,124,593, a de- 
crease of 18.4% compared with 
the same period of 1945, while 
operating expenses totaled $9/9.- 





‘48 236, a decrease of 8.8% below 
1945. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 


Pcricd End. Feb. 28-— 
Total operating revenues__ 
Tetal operating expenses__ 

Operating ratio—-per cent 
Taxes st . 
Net railway operating 

come bé¢fore charges__ : 

Net inc., after chgs. (est.) 


in- 


W. C. Gould Heads 
N. Y. Ins. Dent. Div. 


Superintendent Robert E. 
Dineen of the New York State In- 
surance ‘Department announced 
on April 1 the appointment of 
William C. Gould as Chief of the 
Mutual and Fraternal Division of 
the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment effective as of Avril 1. Mr. 
Gould had been serving as Actin: 
Chief of the Bureau since Nov. 16 
1945. at which time he succeedec 
John E. Watson, retired. Mr 
Gould has been associated wit! 


ithe New York Insurance Depart- 


ment since Sept. 16, 1926, when 


1946—-Month— 
$579, 142,025 
440,221,092 
76.01 
59,902,120 


57,816,966 
26,000,000 


1945 1946-—2 Mos.—1945 
$712,404.097 $1,220.013.905 $1,463.316.0'" 
499,458,578 940,280,172 1,029,593 i 
70.11 ‘ 
125,749,789 


77.07 a meee 
129,125,827 256,212,¢): 
150,705,753 


362 a 
128,659 eet 


60,000,000 


he was appointed: by the late 
James A. Beha, the then Supe!!!” 
tendent, as an Examiner and @‘~ 
signed to the Rating Divisio”. 
Prior to that, he was connects 
with the Teachers’ Retireme 
System of the City of New amg 
and the New York City Employ- 
ees’ Retirement System. He ae 
later transferred to the Casue’™ 
Division of the Department, °n¢ 
in 1932 became assistant to Chie 


Examiner Charles A. Wheeler: He 
was promoted to Associate Exam- 
ner of the Casualty Division oe 
April 1, 1941. Mr. Gould is an as= 
-ociate of the Insurance Institute 


74 663,603 
37,378,247 








of America. 
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~ Adverse Effects of Price Controls on Cotton | Wyatt to Speak at MBA 


First National Bank of Boston calls attention to stimulation of 


foreign cotton goods exports. Ho 


been encouraged and root of cotton problem lies in bringing price 
of product to natural level in world markets. 


“In view of the clamor in some quarters for Government price- |€rnment’s housing program, will 
fixing and subsidies, it is well to look at the record to see what has 


ed as a result of the® 
pon oo pursued in the case of 
cotton, Which has been under 
Government protection for the 
past decade and a half,” says the 
first National Bank of Boston in 
its current “New England Letter. 
Continuing, the Bank says: No 
segment of our economy is more 
;mportant than cotton since it 
furnishes a livelihood for about 
one-tenth of our population. 
Moreover, in the past raw cotton 
constituted our most important 
éxport. Consequently, the fate of 
cotton is of deep national concern. 


“Under the protection of the 
American price umbrella, for- 
eign cotton-growing has been 
greatly stimulated. In 1920, to- 
tal foreign production was only 
about one-half as much as the 
production of American cotton, 
but for the last five years of 
the 1930’s it was over one-fourth 
more. As a result, world consump- 
tion of American cotton during 
the 1930’s declined by 7% in con- 
trast with a gain of around 50% 
for foreign cotton. Whereas a 
couple of decades ago about one- 
half of our cotton crop was 
absorbed abroad, in the last half 
of the 1930’s this proportion was 
sharply reduced, while during the 
war period our exports practically 
vanished, with most shipments on 
a Lend-Lease basis. 

“As a consequence of the dis- 
ruptions caused by the war, there 
is also a large potential foreign 
demand for cotton cloth estimated 
at more than three billion yards 
annually until rehabilitation work 
abroad has been largely com- 
pleted. But it is uncertain to what 
extent the American mills will be 
able to share in this business. 
During the next year or so domes- 
tic demand may take practically 
all of the output of our mills. 
Furthermore, the continuation of 
the Administration’s price-support 
policy may cause the virtual elim- 
ination of our mills from the cot- 
ton goods export market when the 
foreign cotton textile industry, 
with its cheaper labor and lower 
priced cotton, is restored. In other 
words, both our raw material and 
finished goods are being driven 
out of world markets. 


“The domestic market is being 
threatened by synthetic competi- 
tion, which has been intensified 
by the artificially high cotton 
prices, The outstanding competi- 
tor of cotton is rayon, which has 
enjoyed a phenomenal’ advance 
during the past two decades, in- 
creasing its proportion of total 
textile production during this 
period from 1 to 10%. Fifteen 
years ago the price per pound of 
rayon staple fiber was more than 
live times as much as raw cotton, 
but it is now about two cents less, 
and it is predicted that it may in 
the course of time decline below 15 
cents a pound. Rayon is offering 
suff competition to cotton in both 
textile and industrial uses, with 
the most striking inroad being 
made in the tire cord business. 
Whereas in 1939 the use of cotton 
in the tire cord business was 
thirty times as much as rayon, by 
1945 it was only 50% more. It is 
=“pparent that a great expansion 
will take place in rayon and other 
Synthetics in the near future, and 
this together with the competition 
rom non-textile products such as 
Paper, glass fiber, and the like, 
will be a serious threat to raw 
cotton. 

“Various proposals have been 
made for the solution of the cot- 
‘on problem, most of them dealing 
with the fringes, but the only one 
that 80es to the root of the trouble 
‘s the proposal to reduce sharply 


Ids competition of synthetics has 





find its natural level in world 
markets, but this involves so many 
political diffieulties that it may 
never materialize. It would mean 
a drastic shift to full modern 
mechanization, and the concentra- 
tion of cotton-growing in the low- 
cost producing areas. . Mechaniza- 
tion, however, calls for far-reach- 
ing adjustments as the region east 
of the Alleghenies is not suitable 
for modern methods because of 
the small farms. It is estimated 
that approximately one-half of 
the farmers in this .area would 
have to be transferred to other 
pursuits, while. the remainder 
would be called upon:to expand 
their acreage and engage in diver- 
sified farming. This plan would 
involve expenditures of several 
billion dollars to compensate those 
who are to be displaced and trans- 
ported elsewhere, and an addi- 


form of loans to the remaining 
farmers for expansion, machinery, 
and the like. In addition, the 
growers would be compensated 
for the losses caused by the de- 
cline in the price of raw cotton 
to the world level. These pay- 
ments would be on a descending 
scale over a period of about five 
years and then discontinued. 
While the proponents admit this 
plan is costly, they contend that 
it would eventually not only stop 
the drain on the Treasury but 
also when completed would place 
raw cotton on a sound basis. There 
are no assurances, however, that 
after appropriating the proposed 
billions the program would be 
carried through according to blue- 
prints, as the uprooting of so many 
families is such a serious under- 
taking, although in the long run 
it may be for their own best in- 
terests. 

“Here, then, is a striking ex- 
ample of the folly of governmental 
interference with economic laws. 
The artificial props provided have 
virtually priced American cotton 
out of world markets and. have 
seriously undermined its domes- 
tic outlets. So after fifteen years 
of Government aid, raw cotton is 
in a desperate condition requiring 
such a drastic remedy that it may 
not be politically feasible to carry 
it out. What started out as a tem- 
porary unfavorable situation 
growing out of the world depres- 
sion has developed into a critical- 
ly complicated problem that in- 
volves in its scope grave social and 
economic consequences as well as 
the future welfare of the entire 
South. And thus another chapter 
has been added to the record of a 
long list of commodity price-fix- 
ing experiments that failed be- 
cause of defying economic laws 
and wrought havoc with the very 
groups they were designed to 
benefit.” 


Mfrs. Trust Go. 
Gi Mtge. Loan Plan 


Harvey D. Gibson, President of 
Manufacturers Trust Gompany, 
announces that the bank-has com- | 
pleted plans for the expeditious | 
handling of veterans’ mortgage 
loans under the terms of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights as recently amended. 
From August, 1942, until May, 
1945, Mr, Gibson served the Amer- 
ican Red Cross as Commissioner 
to Great Britain and Western Eu- 
rope. Consequently, he is ex- 
tremely conscicus of the needs of 
the returning veteran and: has 
been most anxious that Manufac- 
turers Trust Company should be 
instrumental in making it possible 
for the veteran to finance the pur- 





Conference in N, ¥. 


Housing| Agency - Administrator 
/and special expediter for the Gov- 


address members of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America 
” a special conference to be held 
a 
New York, April 29 and 30, Byron 
V. Kanaley, Chicago, Association 
President, announced on March 
30. Mr. Wyatt will speak on the 
housing program, legislation for 
which is expected to have passed 
both houses of Congress by that 
time. The meeting will be spon- 
sored 


tional substantial amount in the|D- ©.; Chairman of the advisory 


Wilson W. Wyatt, National 


the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 


in cooperation with. the 
New Jersey Mortgage Bankers 
Association. John C. Thompson, 
President of the New Jersey 
Realty Co., Newark, heads the 
committee arranging the confer- 
ence. 

Other speakers announced at 
the same time include George S. 
Van Schaick, New York, Vice- 
President of the New York Life 
Insurance Co. and head ofits 
mortgage loan department; 
Douglas Whitlock, Washington, 


board of Producer’’ Council; John 
Thomas Taylor, Washington, D. C., 
Director of the legislative com= 
mittee of the American Legion; 
Donald B. Woodward, New York, 
Research Assistant to Lewis 
Douglas, President of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York; 
and F. G. Addison, Chairman of 
the Federal legislative committee 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

The conference is being called 
to study the part mortgage bank- 
ers will have in financing the 
housing program. The four prin- 
cipal topics to be discussed dur- 
ing the two-day session are home 
building, trend of interest rates, 
future of the Federal Housing 
Administration and the GI. lend- 
ing program as recently amended 
by Congress. 


Warns Against Iner. 
In Socialistic Trends 


With efforts by socialistic agi- 
tators to take over industry for 
control and operation by the Gov- 
ernment increasing in intensity, 
fresh attacks on industry and the 
American economic system can 
be expected in the months ahead, 
was the view expressed at Chi- 
cago on March 27 by James W. Ir- 
win in addressing the Controllers’ 
Institute of America on March 26. 
The grasping for power over pro- 
auction, prices, dividends and 
every other phase of management 
is manifest, said Mr. Irwin, who is 
senior partner of a Chicago and 
New York firm specializing ‘in 
corporation consulting work. The 
New York “Sun” in an account 
from Chicago March 27 from 
which the above information is 
taken, further reported Mr. Irwin 
as saying: 

“The right of the individual and 
particularly the right of a-corpor- 
ation head to express his opinion 
in opposition to some hairbrained 
proposal of the politicians or the 
labor unions will be discouraged. 

“The public official-whoe dares 
to uphold the law inthe matter 
of property against union goon 
squads and massed. pickets will 
find himself the target -of the 
elaborately organized smear bri- 
gades of the Political Action Com- 
mittee. 

“The office holder. or rugged 
individualist who jeopardizes his 
own political or businesss future 
by fighting for good American 
principles probably will find him- 
self deserted by those for whom 
he is fighting and who have-the 
most to protect, when he gets into 





+quires close cooperation of Gov- 


Sees Government Operat 


March 31, 1947, was recommended 


was taken after it had considered 
a detailed report of a _ special 
Chamber Committee on price con- 
trols and their relation to infla- 
tionary tendencies. Coupled with 
the statement on prices, is the rec- 
ommendation that even before ex- 
piration there should be the pro- 
gressive elimination of such price 
ne as circurnstances will per- 
mit. 

The report of the Committee 
goes extensively into Government 
operations, which it holds have 
promoted: inflation. It declares that 
a balanced—or preferably over- 
balanced — Government budget 
would go a long way towards 
making price controls no longer 
necessary. - Government encour- 
agement of wage increases is an- 
other inflationary factor. 

The recommendations with 
which the Committee concluded 
its report, and which were adopted 
as a declaration of the Board, are 
as follows: 

“Spiraling wages and prices can 
do nothing but harm to our econ- 
omy and its people. Every effort 
should. be made to stimulate 
stable, productive employment for 
the. months-and years ahead with 
reasonable price stability; this re- 


ernment, agriculture, labor and 
business. . Business commitments 
and business 
rest on a foundation of confidence 
in the value of currency and in 
the reasonable stability of prices. 
We renew aur pledge in support 
of this program. The expansion 
of controls eight months after V- 
J Day, rather than their contrac- 
tion, and the upward price pres- 
sures, are evidence to every man 
that we are not moving forward 
to a free society with low prices. 
We, therefore, require a re-exam- 
ination of our reconversion pol- 
icies. 

“We recommend a gradual elim- 
ination of price controls on com- 
modities, and that the final date 
for the elimination of all such 
controls be Oct. 31, 1946, and we 
further recommend that rent con- 
trols, properly modified, be ex- 
tended to March 31, 1947. Con- 
gress should eliminate all war- 
time production and price depres- 
sant subsidies within the next six 
months, Costs of Government 
must be drastically reduced. Def- 
icit financing must be terminated. 
Every .proposal for new govern- 
mental. expenditures should be 
coupled with definite methods for 
raising the required revenues. The 
budget should be overbalanced 
and debt retired. Foreign lending 
should be geared into our own 
domestic supply and demand con- 
ditions. Congress should make a 
thorough investigation of Treas- 
ury fiscal policy. and make recom- 


borrowing and budgetary proce- 
dure designed to minimize infla- 
tionary pressures. 


“Since V-J Day our policies 
have been based largely on the 
conception that we are faced ‘with 
a problem of mere price control. 
The failure of these policies is due 
to a misdiagnosis of our problems. 
We have wage inflation, we have 
currency inflation and we have a 
delayed or frustrated price infla- 
tion. The solution can come only 
thrdugh a coordinated policy 
which deals not purely with the 
symptoms of 


tors of the economy. 


herein, some _ prices 











€ cost of production and allow 
© price of American cotton to 








chase of a home as advantageously 
as possible. 





a tangle with the mudslingers 
and reputation destroyers.” 


The Chamber Board’s positior.® 


transactions must } 


mendations as to interest rates, |’ 


inflation, as does 
price control, but with the real 
causes of the inflationary pres- 
sures which abound in many sec- 


“Under the policies suggested 
may frise, 


U. S. Chamber Urges End of All Price Controls 
By Oct. 31, Except Rents 


ions Promoting Inflation 


Final elimination of all price controls, except on rents, by Oct. 
31 of this year was recommended on March <8 by the Boarc of 
Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the Unitea States. At the 
same time, the Board proposed that wartime subsidies also be dis- 
continued as of the same date. Continuation of rent controls urtil 





disappear more promptly. Be- 
cause of the distortions already 
created in the economy during the 
war and since V-J Day, additional 
adjustments are inevitable. In- 
stead of frustrating these adjust- 
ments, the Government should try 
to guide them along natural lines 
So that gradually we will have an 
effectively functioning free econ- 
omy with high level employment 
at good wages.” 

The report upon which the Na- 
tional Chamber’s Board bases its 
recommendations is a comprehen- 
sive study of the economic factors 
that have bro t about the sit- 
uation in which the country now 
finds itself. 


Barrett Public Gov. 
Of N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Edward F. Barrett, President of 
the Long Island Lighting Co., has 
been appointed a public. governor 
of the New York Curb Exchange, 
Edwin Posner, President of the 
Curb Exchange, announced on 
April 3 following the regular 
meeting of the Board of Gover- 
nors. The appointment fills a 
vacancy created by the recent 
resignation of Victor F. Ridder, 
New York publisher, 
Mr. Barrett, it is noted, has had 
extended experience in financial 
and business circles. He has been 
President of the Long Island 
Lighting Co. and three of its sub- 
sidiaries, Queens Borough Gas and 
Electric Co., Nassau and Suffolk 
Lighting Co., and Long Beach Gas 
Co., Inc., since 1937. He has been 
a director of all of these com- 
panies and of Kings County Light- 
ing Co., a fourth subsidiary, since 
1934, when he originally became 
affiliated with Long Island Light- 
ing Co. as financial Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
The announcement of the Curb 
Exchange also says: 
“Prior to his association with 
the public utility industry, Mr. 
Barret was a Vice-President of the 
National City Bank of New York, 
having entered the banking busi- 
ness in 1918 with the National City 
Co. He is still active in the bank- 
ing field, being at the present time 
First Vice-President and a trustee 
of East River Savings Bank anda 
director of Public National Bank 
and Trust Co., both of New York, 
and a director of Nassau County 
Trust Co. of Mineola, L. I. He is 
also a Vice-President and director 
of the Utilities Mutual Insurance 
Co. and Treasurer and director of 
the Americ?n Gas Association.” — 
Mr. Barrett, a native New York- 
er, at one time served as Deputy 
Chamberlain of the City of New 
York vnder Mayor John Purroy 
Mitchel. 


Clarke Named to Post 
At N. Y. Reserve Bank 


Effective April 1, the Board o:! 
Directors of the Federal Reserve: 
Bank of New York, has appointec! 
John J. Clarke, formerly Specia\ 
Attorney in the Legal Department, 
Assistant Covnsel and Assistan; 
Secretary of the bank. Mr. Clarke 
succeeds Robert H. Brome, Assist-- 
ant Counsel and Assistant Secre- 
tary, who has resigned as an offi- 
cer of the bank in order to prac- 
tice law in Basin, Wyoming. Mr. 
Clarke joined the legal staff of 
the bark in 1941. He has special- 
ized in the legal aspects of foreign 
funds control, and last year spent 
six months in Europe assisting in 








others may fall. 


Production will 
be stimulated and bottlenecks will 


the institution and administration 
of financial controls in Germany. 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


seem to attain would quickly | 
vanish in one way or another. | 
The compensation of each ele- | 
ment. of production and each | 
group of producers would 
tend to approximate the con- 
tribution of that element or 
that group. Except for the 
aid of a powerful central gov- 
ernment, of many paid mould- 
ers of public thought, and of 
monopolistic combinations of 
workers largely freed in ac- 
tual practice not only from 
all laws designed to prevent 
or destroy monopoly but even 
from many of the ordinary 
laws of the land, wage rates, 
and many of the senselessly 
restrictive working rules or 
conditions of the day, could 
never have been forced down 
the throat of employers. After 
all an employer of labor is 
really a sort of middleman 
acting to bring the workman 
and the consumer into fruit- 
ful relationship. Directly or 
indirectly he estimates (or 
guesses) what the public is 
willing to pay for the prod- 
ucts of the labor of certain 
wage earners, and then offers 
these wage earners compen- 
sation which corresponds to 





the prices the public will pay 


for the finished goods. | 


Inflationary Situations | 
It may be, and doubtless 
sometimes is true, that in an 
abnormal situation the public 
can pay and will pay if neces- 
sary, much higher than cur- 
rent prices for what it wants. 
Such conditions usually arise 
when as at present the mar- 
kets have, for some extra- 
ordinary. reason, become 
rather bare of goods greatly 
desired by the public and 
when inflationary forces 
operating over a considerable 
period of time have resulted 
in a large accumulation of 
“purchasing power” in the 
hand of the consumer. Such 
a situation tends to offer both 
employee and employer a tem- 
porary opportunity to enlarge 
their exactions from the pub- 
lic—which, however, is none 
other but themselves. Apart 
from strictly temporary ad- 
vantages of this or that indi- 
vidual or element engaged in 
producing the goods and serv- 
ices desired by the public, 
both employee and employer 
in a free society get precisely 
what is produced and nothing 
more, and each producing 
agent definitely tends to be 
paid the equivalent of that 
which he produces or con- 
tributes to the total product 
of the economic system. The 
ultimate economic welfare of 
-all, and of each element in the 
production system in a freely 
competitive system depends, 
therefore, in the long run 
much more upon the volume 
of output of things most de- 
sired than upon “bargaining” 
and the rest—whether,¢ollec- 
tive or otherwise. q 


Now there are “ideologies”’ 


of much influence in the 
world today which assert that 
other systems are far superior 
to the competitive system in 
that they provide for the 
weaklings, the indolent and 
the unfortunate in relative 
abundance regardless of the 
productive effort they put 
forward or the success attend- 
ing these efforts. Such is sup- 
posed to be the Communistic 
doctrine — from each accord- 
ing to his ability and to each 
according to his needs—but 
so far as the outside world is 
able to learn it has little or no 
standing in actual practice 
inside of Russia today. There 
are among our intellegentsia, 
so to speak, those who profess 
such ideas, and there are 
among those whose life work 
is that of ministering unto the 
needy and unfortunate a large 
number who tend to believe 
in some such doctrine. It may 
well be doubted, however, 
whether the great rank and 
file of the American people 
have ever given the matter a 
great deal of thought — at 
least not in such terms as 
these. They respond emotion- 
ally to appeals in behalf of 
the “under-dog,” as Ameri- 
cans are likely to do, and have 
not stopped to ponder the 
underlying nature of the 
measures they are asked to 
support, or their, ultimate 
working out in practice. 


Time to Consider 


It is time, however, that 
they give such things the 
thought they deserve, and 
when they do one of the first 
questions which will come to 
their mind is this: “Is it pos- 
sible, as a matter of fact, in 
any society short of complete 
communization to provide 
large elements in the popula- 
tion with incomes grossly out 
of correspondence with the 
contributions of these ele- 
ments to the social product? 
Is it not much more likely 
that persistent effort to do 
any such thing will result, 
first, in a very considerable 
loss in the efficiency of pro- 
duction and, second, in some 
circumstances, certainly if 
carried too far, the creation of 
a condition in. which those 
sought to be helped are un- 
able to obtain work at all or 
at the very least with very 
great difficulty? If carried to 
extremes as has been the case 
with agriculture in this coun- 
try, is not the end result al- 
most certain to be a failure 
to adjust to new conditions 
which must be respected at 
one time or another — i.e. in 


this instance the freezing of 
manpower in an industry al- 
ready overproducing (apart 
from the immediate war-born 
situation) when there ought 
to be and sooner or later will 
have to be a shifting from 
agriculture to other occupa- 





tions where contributions to 





the social product will be 
greater? 

In other cases do not such 
efforts on a broad front sim- 
ply result in consumer price 
adjustments which take from 
the recipients of higher 
money payments any advan- 
tage that they may tempora- 
rily have enjoyed by the meas- 
ures taken in their behalf. Is 
not this almost of necessity 
the result when higher money 
payments are made in con- 
junction with _ provisions 
which curtail production? 

If, indeed, the matter is 
pondered with the care it de- 
serves, the question must in- 
evitably arise whether as a 
practical matter it is possible 
to reach such objectives even 
in a completely totalitarian 
regime. Evidently Russia has 
given up the idea—and has 
moved so far away from such 
doctrines that it has difficulty 
in understanding some of our 
“experiments” with it. 


Sees Fast Demobiliza’n 
By U. S. as Inviting War 


Too rapid demobilization of its 
Army by the United States has 
invited aggression, Lieut. Gen. 
Robert L. Eichelberger, Eighth 
Army Commander, told his occu- 
pation troops at Yokohama on 
April 6, it is learned from Associ- 
ated Press accounts which report- 
ed the General as saying that the 
too rapid demobilization of our 
Army—the greatest in the history 
of the world—‘already has lost 
us much of our standing in the 
eyes of the world.” His comments 
were made in an Army Day ad- 
dress, according to the Associated 
Press as given in the New York 
“Times” from Yokohama, which 
further stated: 

“American troops and heavy 
equipment paraded through the 
streets of Tokyo and Yokohama 
for the first time in more than 
seven months of occupation. Japa- 
nese silently watched as _ they 
passed the Imperial Palace in 
Tokyo. 

“General Eichelberger stressed 
that men who fought the war 
have gone home and the original 
occupation Army has_ disap- 
peared.” 








Result of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on April 8 that the 
tenders for $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated April 11 and to mature 
July 11, which were offered on 
April 5, were opened at the 
Federal, Reserve Banks on April 8. 

Total applied for $2,050,149,000. 

Total accepted $1,317,056,000 
(includes $44,353,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis of 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905-+-; equiv- 
alent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.907, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.368% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905; equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

59% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 





ilar issue of bills on April 11 in 
the amount of $1,316,110,000. 





on March 28. The advices from 


lishment of a central clearing 
house for applied science, tech- 
nology and industrial know-how 
through on “Office of Technical 
Services” in the Department of 
Commerce. It has been approved 
by the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. ° 

NAM believes, Mr. Dearborn 
stated, that this measure (1) would 
severely interfere with industry’s 
efforts to develop any devices and 
processes which can actually be 
put into use; (2) gives unusually 
wide powers to the Secretary of 
Commerce; (3) provides for an 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
money on many items of doubtful 
value; (4) places industry promoi- 
ed items at a disadvantage with 
those sponsored by the Govern- 
ment; and (5) competes with pri- 
vate research organizations and 
industrial research departments. 
Mr. Dearborn also said: 

“The Fulbright bill aims to has- 
ten the introduction and commer- 
cial use of worthwhile inventions 
through assistance to inventors. 
Department of Commerce engi- 
neers would make a preliminary 
appraisal of the probable com- 
mercial value of the invention and 
if it appears to be a profitable job- 
making item for industry, the 
Department may advance the ap- 
plicant funds to pay patent costs, 
a limited amount for further de- 
velopment, and may even under- 
take to provide such further de- 
velopment as may be necessary. 
This, the NAM feels, is a function 
of industry rather than Govern- 
ment as the determination as to 
the likely success of an invention 
can be made only after an inven- 
tion is tried out. 

“In providing advice on specific 
technical and scientific problems 
of business and industry and the 
undertaking of research of prob- 
lems of individual business firms 


designed, according to its sponsors, to benefit employment, 
and commerce through the estab-® 





Sees Free Enterprise Endangered in Bill 
To Finance Development of Inventions, Etc. 


Free enterprise would be endangered through unwarranted Gsy 
ernment competition in a bill introduced by Senator Fy)),);.;.. 
(D. Ark.), R. J. Dearborn, Chairman of the Committee on p.: 
and Research of the National Association of Manufacturers, dec... 
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the NAM state that the 


industy y 





on a reasonable cost basis 
private facilities are not available 
the bill would provide competi- 
tion with private research organj_ 
zations and research «divisions of 
industry.” 

The bill gives the Secretary of 
Commerce unusually broad powers 
which could be used in a Manner 
inimical to business, Mr. Dear. 
born further stated. The Nay 
states that among the powers 
granted the Secretary of Com- 
merce are the following: 

(a) To keep records of inven- 
tions, products, processes sub- 
mitted (not specifically the 
Commissioner of Patents, but the 
Secretary of Commerce); (b) To 
sell or license inventions or proc- 
esses for private exploitation: (c) 
To publish and disseminate data 
on inventions and discoveries: (qd) 
To establish field offices for a\\ of 
these purposes; (e) To conduct 
surveys for the purpose of deter- 
mining what research or develop- 
ment is necessary; (f) To conduct 
studies of the possible effects of 
the new inventions on the econ- 
omy; (g) To finance the develop- 
ment of inventions which he 
thinks are practicable: (h) To 
refuse such financial aid unless 
the person filing shall sign a writ- 
ten agreement with the Secretary, 
granting a license to the United 
States without payment of royal- 
ties or other fees, and granting 
non-exclusive licenses to any ap- 
plicant; (i) In cases where the in- 
vention is assigned to the United 
States, to undertake the patenting 
of the invention,” 

The Fulbright bill, the NAM 
therefore believes, contains activi- 
ties which overlap with other 


proposals before Congree and, if 
enacted, would create confusion 
and difficulty for business in 
general. 


Where 





Food Research Institute Proposed 


A bill to establish a new National Food Reséarch Institute was 


reported favorably by the unofficial Republican Congressional food 


study committee to the Republican House leader, Representative 
Martin of Massachusetts, according to Washington advices of Mar. 30 
to the Associated Press, which stated that action on the program 


troduced on March 30 in the 
House by Representative Hope of 
Kansas, a committee member, and 
proposed that some functions of 
the Commerce Department also 
— be transferred to the insti- 
tute. 

The object of the bill, the Asso- 
ciated Press continued, is to estab- 
lish the national institute, under 
a $12,000-a-year director to be ap- 
pointed by the President, as a sci- 
entific approach to the production, 
utilization and distribution of 
food. The institute director would 
be answerable only to ‘the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Where the 
institute’s functions conflicted 
with those of another Government 
agency, the agency’s functions 
would be transferred to the insti- 
tute. 

The committee listed the fol- 
lowing as the agencies and bu- 
reaus which would be affected, it 
was reported by the Associated 
Press: 

“1. Bureau of Dairy Industry— 
Functions concerned with devel- 
opment of new products and new 
processes of manufacture. 

“2. Bureau of Plant Industry— 
Soils and agriculture engineering 
functions pertaining to research 
on storage for grain and vegeta- 
bles, and on temperature and hu- 
midity control in the transporta- 
tion of perishable fruits and vege- 
tables. 





- “3. Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry — Functions 





would result in a virtual reorganization of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. The committee listed eight Department agencies which would 
be affected under the measure in-@ er 





concerned with the development 
of new and wider industrial and 
food uses for agricultural prod- 
ucts, including facilities of the re- 
gional research laboratories. __ 

“4. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics—A!! func- 
tions necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the bill. j 

“Farm Credit Administration— 
Functions of the cooperative re- 
search and service division. 

“6. Office of Marketing Serv- 
ices—All functions except those 
concerned with carrying out and 
enforcing regulations. 

“7. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics—All functions concerned 
with the processing, distribution, 
standardization, marketing ad 
utilization of food products. 

“8. Agricultural Research Ac- 
ministration. All functions con- 
cerned with food utilization ® 
distinguished from food procuc- 
tion. 

“The report said the functiol» 
of the Commerce Department ‘° 
be transferred to the proposed 1"- 
stitute would be those in partcue 
lar of the Bureau of Foreign @'" 
Domestic Commerce relating ‘° 
the processing, distribution °'" 
marketing of food. 

“The report added that the 1" 
stitute’s laboratories, facilities 2" 
services would be available to © 


? 


dividuals, groups and concerns °" 
the food industry on a fee OF ‘ 
operative basis. 
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Allied Council for Japan Meets, 
Machrihur Urges War Renunciation 


General Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Commander for the Allied 
powers in the Pacific, addressing on April 4, the first meeting of the 
Four-Power Allied Council for Japan, urged the nations of the world 
to renounce their sovereign right to wage war, the Associated Press 


reported from Washington. 


In no other way can world peace be 


attained, the General declared, adding that without such a policy the 


UN international police torce wil.® 


be “at best but a temporary expe- 
dient.” The issue confronting all 
the people everywhere. he said, 
was, “Whether the world is yet 
ready for so forward a step in the 
relations .between nations, or 
whether another and totally de- 
structive war .. . must first be 
waged.” 

General MacArthur made clear 
to tne Council, composed of rep- 
resentatives of Russia, Great Bri- 
tain, China and the United States, 
that its functions “will be advi- 
sory and consultative.” “It will 
not,” he added, “divide the heavy 
administrative responsibility of 
the supreme commander as the 
sole executive authority for the 
Allied Powers in Japan.” There 
had been some misgiving in Con- 
gressional and other quarters, 
when the council was agreed upon 
by Secretaary of State Byrnes 
with the Russian and British For- 
eign Ministers at Moscow last 
December, as to whether it might 
result in a lessening of General 
MacArthur's authority. 

Disagreeing with “those through- 
out the Allied world who lift their 
voices in sharp and ill-conceived 
criticism of our ocupational poli- 
cies,’ the General reported on the 
status of the occupation, advising 
that the Japanese war machine 
had been “neutralized,” and that 
steps had been taken to eliminate 
the authority and influence of the 
war lords and to readjust the 
Japanese economy to produce for 
the people, “after reparations, an 
equitable standard of life.” 

He took the occasion to express 
approval of the new Japanese 
Constitution, stating that it was 
the subject of healthy and free 
discussion among the people who 
were readily inclined to “subject 
all provisions thereof to critical 
public examination through the 
media of press and radio.” The 
General continued, accerding to 
the Associated Press: 

“Regardless of changes in form 
and detail, which may well result 
from this open form of public 
debate and the ultimate consider- 
ation of the National Diet and the 
Allied Powers, if the underlying 
principles remain substantially 
the same when finally adopted, 
the instrument will provide the 
structure that will permit devel- 
opment in Japan of a democratic 
state, fully conforming to existing 
Allied policy. 

“If we are firmly to implement 
that policy, it is incumbent upon 
us to encourage and assist the 
Japanese people in reshaping 
their lives and institution. there- 
under—scrupulously avoiding su- 
perficial and cynical criticism of 
motive or purpose and destruc- 
tive influence upon their will to 
do just that which it is our firm 
purpose they shall do.” 

General MacArthur concluded 
his thought-provoking address 
with the assertion: 


“No thoughtful man will fail to 
recognize that with the develop- 
ment of modern science another 
war may blast mankind to per- 
dition, but still we hesitate, still 
we cannot, despite the, yawning 
abyss at our very feet, unshackle 
Ourselves from the past. Therein 
lies the childlike faith’ in the 
future—a faith that, as in the 
Past, the world can somehow 
Manage to survive yet another 
universal conflict. In that irre- 
Sponsible faith lies civilization’s 


- S8ravest peril. 


We sit here in Council, repre- 


' Sentatives of the military might 
beers moral strength of the modern 

orld. It is our responsibility. ana 
~ Ss consolidate and. 
| e peace won at the. 
Staggering cost of war. 


Cur purpose 








“As we thus deal in the inter- 
national sphere with some of the 
decisive problems I have but 
briefly outlined, it is incumbent 
upon us to proceed on the high 
level of universal service that we 
may do our full part toward re- 
storing the rule of reason to inter- 
national thought and action. 
Thereby may we further universal 
adherence to that higher law in 
the preservation of peace which 
finds full and unqualified ap- 
proval in the enlightened consci- 
ence of all of the peoples of the 
earth.” 


Sales of U. S. Savings 
Bonds in March 


Sales of U. S. Savings Bonds 
reported in March totaled $626,- 
371,490 and sales for the first 
quarter of 1946 were $2,208,334,- 
000, the Treasury announced on 
April 4. 

“The first quarter’s sales this 
year were 79% of those in the 
first quarter of 1945, when we 
were at war with both Germany 
and Japan,” Secretary Vinson ob- 
served. “This reflects great credit 
upon the many thousands of vol- 
unteers who are continuing their 
patriotic services to the bond pro- 
gram in peacetime and it certainly 
demonstrates that millions of 
Americans want to continue sav- 
ing through regular investment in 
U. S. Bonds.” 

The Treasury Department at 
the same time reported: 

“Redemeptions of Series E, F 
and G Savings Bonds in March 
were $603,688,316, and in the first 
quarter $1,727,786,000, current 
value. Of the sum total of all 
Savings Bonds issued since May 1. 
1941, only 21% had been redeemed 
by the end of March, which means 





—__—_— 


that 79 cents out of every dollar 


invested in them was still in the 
Treasury. Similarly, only 26.70% 
of the E Bonds had been redeem- 
ed and 73.3 cents out of every dol- 
lar’s worth of these bonds was still 
in the hands of the original own- 
ers at the month’s end. 


“Redemption of Series A, B, C 
and D Savings Bonds, all issued 
before May 1, 1941, totaled $30,- 
631,000 in March, the greater part 
of this sum being paid out on A 
and B Bonds now maturing at the 
end of ten years and, like the 
current E Bonds, paying four dol- 
lars for each three invested. 


“Actual transactions in March 
and the first quarter were even 
greater than the totals reported, it 
was explained, since five of the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks 
during the month discontinued 
daily telegraphic reports and be- 
gan to send in Savings Bonds fig- 
ures by mail. Furthermore, the 
last business day of March fell on 
Saturday and no bond transactions 
that day were reported in time to 
be included in the March totals.” 


Labor Bureaus to Act on 
Manpower Problems of 
Housing for Veterans — 


Five bureaus of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor will bear the 
primary responsibility. in.meeting 
the manpower problems of the 
Veterans Emergency Housing 
Program, according to a joint 
statement issued on March 30 by 
Secretary of Labor L.. B. Schwel- 
terbach-and National Housing Ex+ 
pediter Wilson W. Wyatt, who also 
is Administrator of the National 
Housing Agency. The Department 
bureaus are: The United States 





Employment Service; Bureau of 
Labor Statistics; Conciliation 
Service; Apprentice Training 
Service, and the Wage Adjust- 
ment Board. 

Chief among the aims of the 
program will be the employment 
of veterans at a greatly acceler- 
ated rate. The advices from the 
Housing Agency also said in part: 

“The emergency housing pro- 
gram calls for start of construc- 
tion by private builders of 2,700,- 
000 medium and_. low-priced 
dwellings by the end of 1947, rep- 
resenting an estimated aggregate 
investment of $1143 billion. Of 
these, 1,200,000 units are called 
for this year requiring the em- 
ployment of approximately 2,000,- 
000 on and off-site, skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers, 
nearly three times the present 
estimated total of 700,000 workers 
employed at housing sites or pro- 
ducing residential building mate- 
rials.” 

The statement said: 

An agreement defining the role 
of the U. S. Department of Labor 
in the Veterans Emergency Hous- 
ing Program has been concluded 
by the Department of Labor and 
the National Housing Agency. 

Five Department of Labor bu- 
reaus will actively participate in 
the program. Special services will 
be contributed when necessary by 
other divisions of the Labor De- 
partment. 

The residential building pro- 
gram will be substantially larger 
than in any year since the 1920’s. 
It will be five times the size of 
the 1945 program. It will offer 
the greatest number of job op- 
portunities in the history of the 
home building industry. In order 
to assure an adequate supply of 
labor, however, action will have 
to be taken immediately in many 
communities to recruit and train 
workers who will be needed. 

Nearly 1,000,000 workers will 
be emploved on the building sites, 
with slightly more than that num- 
ber in production of builders’ 
supplies at the peak if this year’s 
goal of 1,200,000 new homes is to 
be achieved. That rate of employ- 
ment must be maintained through- 
out 1947 to attain next year’s goal 
of 1,500,000 additional homes. 

Skilled workers and foremen 
will comprise three out of every 
five of the on-site construction 
emplovees. For the housing pro- 
gram alone these will be divided 
roughly as follows: 320,000 car- 
penters; 80,000 painters; 50,000 
plumbers; nearly 40,000 brick- 
layers; and about 30,000 each of 
electricians and plasterers. Semi- 
skilled workers are expected to 
total about 40,000 and unskilled 
workers about 325,000. 

These figures apply only to the 
construction of new homes. At 
least 1,200,000 more workers will 
be required for construction other 
than housing—hospitals, schools. 
highways and _ other’ essential 
public and private construction 
projects—and at least an equal 
number will be needed for off- 
site manpower requirements in 
this phase of construction. 

The housing need today is 
greater than at any other time in 
the nation’s history. The previous 
high average, between 1922 and 
1928, was 833,000 homes annually, 
but even then construction did 
not meet the demand, particularly 


among the low income groups. At 
least as high a rate was required 
in subsequent years, but during 
the depression an average of only 
something over 190,000 new 
homes were started annually. In- 
the first post-depression year— 
1941—715,000 new homes were 
constructed, less than enough to 
supply the current demand with- 
out reducing the back-log built 
up over the depression years. 

An average monthly starting 
rate triple the 40,000 new homes 
begun ir February: will have to 


be attained. to meet: the 1946 goal 





of 1,200,000 residences. 
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President and Administration Leaders 
Address Retail Federation 


At the annual meeting of the American Retail Federation on 
April 1 a message from President Truman was read to the confer- 
ence in which the President expressed assurance that tne country is 
on the threshold “of an era in which we can enjoy the highest stand- 


ards of living this nation has ever dreamed of.” 
declared that, “that standard means 


workers and tor tarmers.”’ 

Asserting that the Government 
knows how to hold prices at a 
level which millions can afford to 
pay, Mr. Truman told the gather- 
ing that an era of unprecedented 
prosperity lay ahead for the United 
States. Describing as the “goal” 
a condition of “full production, 
full employment, mass market 
economy with the high standard 
of living and security that it will 
bring to all,” the President point- 
ed out that “to reach that goal we 
cannot now relax our vigil against 
the inflationary forces which 
threaten the stability of our econ- 
omy.” 

The Federation was addressed 
by Secretary of Commerce Henry 
A. Wallace who told the group, 
according to the Associated Press 
which reported from Washington 
on the convention, that “the Fed- 
eral Government must not, and it 
need not, try to get full employ- 
ment by means of a controlled 
economy.” 

Urging cooperation of all, Mr. 
Wallace pointed out to the retail- 
ers that during the war Americans 
had demonstrated their capacity 
for this cooperation as soon as 
management and labor “knew an 
all-out job had to be done.” The 
Associated Press also reported: 

“The Government’s part in the 
full employment picture was de- 
scribed as making it possible for 
all of us to work together. The 
employment act of 1946, Mr. Wal- 
lace added, sets up the mechan- 
ism through which the Govern- 
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UNRRA Council Recesses; ‘La Guardia 


Continuing, he 
good returns for business, for 





ment can undertake te do its part. 
Business can go a long way to- 
ward ironing out tne ups and 
downs of the business cycle by its 
own management decisions, he 
said.” 

Another Administration leader, 
Paul Porter, director of the Office 
of Price Administration, who wes 
unable to be present at the meet- 
ing in person, in a speech which 
was read to the meeting, warned 
that price control easity could be 
“amended to death.” Reviewing 
the wartime record of OPA, he 
urged retailers to “stick with this 
fight against inflation .. . if they 
want to win the last round.” Mr. 
Porter said that only in this way 
could the value of their financial 
reserves and inventories be pro- 
tected. 

Chester Bowles, Director of 
Economic Stabilization and former 
OPA head, expressing confidence 
that by June 30, 1947, “the great 
bulk of our price control task will 
have been completed,’ added that 
his ‘optimism is based on sev- 
eral vital assumptions,” including 
passage of the price control act 
with necessary subsidies “to hold 
down the price of food.” Another 
important factor Mr. Bowles de- 
clared was the need to defeat the 
Russell amendment to the mini- 
mum wage bill, which, he. said, 
providing for a recalculation of 
farm parity prices, would cost 
housewives $4,500,000,000 in high- 
er food prices. 


Accepts Directorship, Appeals for Aid 


The first part of the fourth session of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration forty-eight nation Council, which 
had been holding its session at Atlantic City, N. J., came to a close 
on March 29, when Fiorello H. La Guardia accepted the post of 


UNRRA Director-General. After 


a short recess the Council will 


again assemble at Washington, where the organization’s Committee 


on Food will make recommenda- ® 


tions to the central committee. on 
how best to meet the world food 
shortage. 


In his speech of acceptance Mr. 
La Guardia asserted that he would 
seek wheat directly from the 
Argentine Government, and after 
having sounded out nations with 
food stocks would report to the 
Washington conference on what 
the UNRRA may expect for relief 
supplies. 

Speaking to the receiving na- 
tions, Mr. LaGuardia hit at the 
black market. “We will start off 
at scratch,” he said, according to 
the text of his address in the New 
York “Times,” “and have a com- 
plete open mind on the conditions 
and methods of distribution and 
control of foods in all receiving 
countries. I shall wait a sufficient 
time for accurate observation and 
accurate reports. I expect all re- 
ceiving countries to invoke all the 
force and power of government 
to curb black markets.” He added: 

“In all periods of shortages there 
are apt to be black markets. We 
have it in our own country. I had 
a great deal of experience with it 
as chief executive of the City 
Government. I have jailed and 
fined more black marketeers than 
all the rest of the country com- 
bined. And I don’t like them. A 
black marketeer and a profiteer 
in food are no different in what- 
ever country you may find them. 

“Black marketing is ‘the one 
thing that the supplying coun- 
tries‘cannot understand. If food 
is sent into the country ana di- 
verted into channels of black 
markets our whole purpose here 
has failed.” 

As the speech drew. to a close, 
Mr. LaGuardia asserted: 

‘““We are united to preserve life, 


- to build, not to kill, not to de- 





ee 





stroy. There is no precedent in 
law or international law. There is 
precedent—the spirit of UNRRA. 
There is precedent for it in the 
old scripture, in the new scrip- 
ture, to love our neighbor, to aid 
the needy. That is not original. 
It just hasn’t been carried out.” 

As far as Argentina is con- 
cerned, little hope can be enter- 
tained of her contributing grain 
for UNRRA relief purposes, as it 
was disclosed on March 29, ac- 
cording to United Press advices 
from Buenos Aires, that the Ar- 
gentine charge d’affaires’ in 
Washington had been instructed 
to tell the world relief organiza- 


tion that his country could not 
accept the tardy invitation of 
UNRRA to become a member and 
that all Argentina’s exportable 
grain surpluses have already been 
contracted for. 

The new Director-General of 
UNRRA appealed in his Sunday 
radio broadcast of March 30 to 
the farmers of the United States 
to sell their wheat to UNRRA for 
distribution in the famine areas. 
He told his listeners, the New 
York “Times” stated, that he 
would work out within a week a 
satisfactory method to handle 
such sales of wheat. Mr. LaGuar- 
dia pointed out that hundreds of 
thousands of tons must be shipped 
in April and May to make up for 
failure of shipments in February 
and March, as the situation had 
been made critical. 

A reference to Mr. LaGuardia’s 
new post appeared in our April 4 





issue, page 1834. 
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Prospective Plantings for 1946 
As of March 1, 1946 


The Crop Reporting Board of 


the U. S. Department of Agricul- 


ture made on March 20, the following report for the United States, 
on the indicated acreages of certain crops in 1946, based upon reports 


from farmers in all parts of the 


country on or about March 1 re- 


garding their acreage plans for the 1946 season. 


The acreages for 1946 are 


growers and are based on past re-® 


o———_— 


lationships berweeu such reports 
and acreages actually planted. 
The purpose of this report is 
to assist growers generally in 
making sucn further changes in 
their acreage plans as may appear 
desirable. The acreages actually 
planted in 1946 may turn out to 


interpretations of reports from 


|be larger or smaller than indi- 
cated, by reason of weather con- 
ditions, price changes, labor sup- 


ply, financial conditions, the 
agricultural program, and the ef- 
fect of this report itself upon 
farmers’ actions. 





——_—_—_———-PLANTED ACREAGES— ——- 


Average 
1935-44 


CROP 


Corn, all 
All spring wheat 
Durum 
Other spring 
Oats 
Barley 
Flaxseed 
Rice 
Sorghums for all purposes____- 
Potatoes es aa SS, 
Sweetpotatoes 
Tobacco* 
Beans, dry edible 
Peas, dry field 
Soybeanst 
Cowpeasi 
Peaniitst 
Tame hay* 
Sugar beets 
*Acreage harvested. 
tGrown alone for all purposes. Partly 


Farmers are responding to the 
currently heavy peacetime de- 
mands upon them and their farms 
in much the same manner that 
resulted in four successive sea- 
sons of heavy wartime produc- 
tion. An acreage of principal 
crops equalling the _ relatively 
high level of recent years will be 
planted this year, if weather per- 


94,772 
19,401 

2,856 
16,545 
41,191 
14,918 

3,054 


16,792 
3,053 


1,554 
2,089 


9,886 
3,034 
2,938 
57,879 





mits farmers to carry out their 
plans as reported in March to the 
Crop Reporting Board. Producers 
anticipate that they will have to 
contend with more than usual 
-difficulty with respect to certain 
major factors essential to their 
operations, chiefly in the matter 
of adequacy of the supply of hired 
farm labor and new machinery 
for replacements. In spite of these 
handicaps, they are planning to 
maintain acreage of crops at the 
relatively high level of recent 
years, insofar as possible, in or- 
der to meet domestic and world 
needs. 
The aggregate acreage of crops 
“now planned may slightly exceed 
that finally planted last year. In 
view of all conditions, this would 
represent a big undertaking for 
farmers as now situated. Allow- 
ing for duplications and for wild 
hay and various crops not yet 
surveyed, the total of principal 
crops planted or grown in 1946 
is likely to reach 357% million 
_ acres, compared with 357 million 
last year, an average of 255 mil- 
lion in the pervious 10 years and 


the peak of 375 million acres in 
1932. 


The aggregate acreage now in- 
tended for 16 major crops, com- 
pared with the goals for these 
Same crops established for 1946, 
is 3% below the goals but slightly 
above last year. Exceeding the 
goals are all wheat, oats, peanuts, 
tobacco and rice, while corn, 
tame hay, sorghums, barley, soy- 
beans for beans, flax, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, sugar beets, dry 
beans and peas fall below. Of 
these tame hay was produced in 
mere than adequate supply over 
most of the country last year and 
may be nearly equalled by the 
1946 prospective production. 

The acreage which farmers in- 
tend to plant to feed grains and 
sorghums shows an increase of a 
third-million acres, or 0.2%, over 
1945 plantings. The intended in- 
crease of 2.7% for oats, 0.8% for 
barley, 0.1% for corn; while 
slight, are more than enough to 
offset a 6.6% decrease in pros- 
pective acreage of all sorghums. 

With the number of grain con- 
suming animal units (including 


‘ chickens) on Jan. 1, 1946 slightly 


above a year earlier, such an in- 


1946 as 
pet. of 1945 
Percent 
100.1 
101,6 
121.7 
99.2 
102.7 
100.8 
86.0 
103.8 
93.4 
94.6 
99.5 
105.9 
95.1 
87.5 
88.3 
90.8 
95.0 
99.8 
120.4 


Indicated 
1945 1946 
———Thousands— 
92,867 
18,658 
2,010 
16,648 
45,234 
11,429 
4,066 
1,517 
15,837 14,787 
2,896 2,738 
781 715 712 
1,846 1,954 
1,760 1,673 
415 528 462 
13,412 11,840 
1,616 1,468 
3,958 3,759 
59,905 59,791 
775 933 


92,993 
18,961 

2,447 
16,514 
46,444 
11,521 

3,497 


1,188 1,575 


853 


duplicated in hay acreage. 


crease is needed to maintain a 
continued relatively high level of 
livestock production. The intend- 
ed acreage of feed crops for 1946 
is about 1% below the 10-year 
average for the group. 

The 3.6% increase in winter 
wheat seedings last fall is now 
expected to be augmented by a 
16% increase in spring wheat, 
supporting earlier hopes for an- 
other billion-bushel wheat crop 
in 1946. Rice acreage as planned 
will reach an all-time record of 
1,575,000 acres, 4% above the 1945 
acreage. Rye acreage planted last 
fall was 17% less than for the 
1945 crop. But as a whole, the 
food grain acreage planned is 
2% above that planted for the 
1945 crop. 


The prospective acreages of oil- 
seeds are well below recent high 
levels. The intended acreage in 
soybeans grown alone shows a 
decrease of 12%, of flaxseed 14%, 
and of peanuts grown alone 5%, 
compared with 1945 planted acre- 
ages. With about usual conditions 
during the growing season and 
plantings as now indicated, the 
acreage of soybeans threshed for 
beans may be 14% less than in 
1945 and acreage of peanuts to be 
picked and threshed may be 6% 
less. The acreage of cowpeas is 
expected to decline for the fifth 
successive year. Other declines 
in prospective acreage are in po- 
tatoes and dry beans, 5%; dry 
peas, 12%; and sweet potatoes, 
0.5%. Tame hay acreage appar- 
ently is to be about the same as 
harvested last vear. An increase 
of 6% in acreage is in prospect 
for tobacco, and of 20% for sugar 
beets. Reports from vegetable 
growers received to date, without 
all areas represented, indicate 
that plantings of vegetables for 
canning and processing are likely 
to be increased 10% and acreage 
of truck crops for the fresh mar- 
ket may be 5% larger than was 
harvested last vear. 


Farmers in all parts of the coun- 
try indicate by their comments 
that they are fully aware of the 
problems they face in continuing 
to carry out the huge production 
program expected of them. Num- 
bers of livestock and poultry on 
their farms continue to require as 
large quantities of feed as last 
year and carryover farm stocks 
will be at a relatively low level. 
particularly in deficit producing 
areas. The tight labor situation :s 
slow to improve and farmers who 


depend upon hiring labor ex- 
pressed increased apprehension 
that the labor supply may be shor* 
now that prisoner of war and im- 














ported laborers are not likely to 
be available. Of course, many 
war veterans are returning to take 
over and help out on the home 
farms, but few are available as 
hired workers at wages farmers 
think they can pay. The volume 
of new farm machinery becoming 
available is inadequate to supply 
the current demands, while re- 
pair parts to maintain used ma- 
chines in operation are also diffi- 
cult to obtain. Many who have 
power machinery are increasing 
its effectiveness by increasing 
their own crop acreages or by do- 
ing custom work for less fortunate 
neighbors. On the other hand, 
many operators who are advanced 
in years, or who otherwise are 
dependent upon hired labor are 
either finding it necessary to quit 
farming, to rent out fields, or to 
reduce operations to a size they 
can handle and shift to crops with 
lower labor requirements. In gen- 
eral, farmers will try to produce 
an adequate supply of feed for 
their livestock and to help out in 
supplying the world demand for 
food as far as their facilities per- 
mit. Otherwise they will shift to 
crops that do not demand too 
much of their soil fertility and 
which require a minimum of de- 
pendence upon hired labor. 

Aggregate acreages planned in 
1946 are near or above 1945 
planted totals in most Northeast- 
ern, North Central and Western 
States. Unfavorable conditions for 
Fall seeding in most South Atlan- 
tic and South Central States and 
in some East North Central States 
reduced acreages of oats, barley 
and wheat and consequently the 
aggregate in those areas. If spring 
conditions remain favorable, it is 
conceivable that spring plantings 
in these latter areas may be in- 
creased, particularly.if the year- 
round labor supply becomes more 
nearly ample. 

Prospects for crops in mid- 
March tend to enable producers 
to carry out their expressed in- 
tentions. Assuming that they have 
correctly evaluated the situation 
as to farm labor, machinery, seed, 
fertilizer: and supplies, the other 
factors that will chiefly affect the 
outcome are weather and _ soil 
moisture. At this stage, weather 
conditions are rather generally 
favorable to the aims of pro- 
ducers. The delaying effect of 
excessive moisture in the .South 
has been more or less overcome 
by favorable March weather to 
date. The threatened drought in 
western Great Plains areas has 
been relieved by timely rains, so 
that normal spring rains, if they 
occur, should be ample for carry- 
ing the growing and proposed 
acreage of corps. The chief excep- 
tion to the generally favorable 
outlook are dry land areas in New 
Mexico, Arizona and_ southern 
California. Irrigated areas are as- 
sured ample water, except in 
parts of New Mexico and Nevada. 
Subsoil moisture is still short also 
in western parts of all Great 
Plains States from North Dakota 
to the Texas Panhandle. Practical- 
ly all other areas are well forti- 
fied in this respect. 


Relatively small acreages of 
some crops, such as corn, soy- 
beans, potatoes, dry beans and 
others do not necessarily mean 
limited production. This factor 
may facilitate more _ intensive 
cultivation and better yields, be- 
cause of favorable crop rotations. 
better fertilization, the shifting of 
crops to lands better adapted to 
them and use of improved seed. 
Increased use of corn hybrids, im- 
proved varieties of such crops as 
soybeans, oats and barley may 
offset to a considerable degree the 


effect of smaller acreages in the | 


total outturn. 

Numerous factors may modify 
plans made at this stage, which 
for.much of the country is well 
ahead of planting- time. March 
weather already has favored seed-- 
ing of oats earlier than usual in 
much of the Great Plains and may 
tempt farmers to seed even more 





than. the record acreage of this 
crop already reported, because it 
is a heavy producing field crop 
with relatively low labor require- 
ments. The 1946 support price for 
soybeans, announced about the 
time farmers were making their 
reports, may not be fully reflected 
in the intended acreage; on the 
other hand, higher ceiling prices 
for competing corn and _ other 
grains may- tend to offset its in- 
fluence. The increase in the sup- 
port price for dry beans in 1946 
was announced on March 15. The 
extent to which winter wheat 
survives the winter may defi- 
nitely affect the acreage of spring 
wheat to be sewn in the Pacific 
Northwest, or the acreage of 
sorghums to be planted in the 
southern Great Plains and the 
Southwest, since these crops usu- 
ally replace abandoned winter 
wheat. Excessive spring rains 
could considerably delay or 
finally prevent planting full in- 
tended acreages of certain crops. 
There is little lack of spring mols- 
ture to date or of seed supplies, 
except perhaps good quality hy- 
brid corn in some areas. Finally, 
the knowledge of what others are 
planning to do may effect changes 
in acreages of specific crops. 


Corn 


The Naticn’s cornfield this year 
appears likely to be approxi- 
mately the sume size as last year, 


but some changes are expected by : 


regions. Farmers in the Corn Belt 
States east of the Mississippi River 
and in the Northeast intend to in- 
crease acreage. For the other 
regions, smaller acreages are in- 
dicated by farmers’ intentions as 
of March 1. The total of 92,993,000 
acres farmers intend to plant this 
year is only slightly more than the 
92,867,000 acres planted last year, 
but is 6% below the 98,561,000 
acres planted 2 years ago ana 
about 134 million acres or 2% 
under the 10-year (1935-44) aver- 
age of 94,772,000 acres. 


A substantial increase in corn 
acreage might be expected be- 
cause of the smallest corn stocks 
on farms in recent years, the cur- 
rent general shortage of all feed 
grains, more feed grain consum- 
ing animal units than a year ago 
if poultry is included, and the 
iarger spring pig corp in prospect. 
On the other hand, labor is rela- 
tively short and may continue so 
and new labor saving corn ma- 
chinery will not be available in 
sufficient amounts to meet farm- 
ers’ demands. In the Corn Belt 
there may be a shortage of good 
quality hybrid seed. Corn is also 
meeting some stiff competition 
from improved varieties of oats 
from a feed grain point of view, 
from grasses as far as silage is 
concerned, and in the Corn Belt 
from soybeans. Finally, the acre- 
age of higher-yielding corn hy- 
brids is increasing and that means 
a smaller acreage is needed to 
produce a given quantity. The net 
result of the factors encouraging 
changes, both plus and minus, 
seems to point to but little change 
in the 1946 corn acreage from that 
of 1945. 


In the Northeast, a deficit feed 
area where the feed shortage is 
now acute, an increase of aboui 
1% is indicated. The New England 
States as a whole show a slight 
drop, New York and Pennsy!- 
vania increases, and New Jersey 
a slight decline. In the latter State 
there was considerable “wet” corn 
last year. 


In the North Central States east 
of the Mississippi the largest in- 
crease in any area, nearly 3%, is 
expected. Here the expected num- 
ber of sows to farrow this spring 
is up 7%, and intended soybean 
acreage is down. In Illinois, low 
farm stocks of corn, a tight feed 
situation, a prospective increase in 
spring pigs, and a shift from soy- 
beans, have resulted in plans to 
plant 5a% more acres than last 
year in spite of some expected 
shortage of good quality hybrid 
seed, the increased soybean sup- 
port prices and a relatively small 





a 
amount of new labor saving m,_ 
chinery in view. In Wisconsir, thi 
oniy State of the group to choy, 
a decline;-an offsetting incre, 
in barley acreage is indicated |, 
the North Central States west 9; 
the Mississippi River, intended 
decreases in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and Nebraska of{sg: 
prospective increases in Missoy): 
South Dakota and Kansas, resy|;_ 
ing in no charnge from last yes, 
for the area. lowa corn acreage 
intentions call for the same ace. 
age as in 1945. 

In the South Atlantic States , 
drop of 1% is in prospect. the 
third decrease in as many year, 
Labor shortages, a good carryove; 
on farms producing corn, abilii: 
to grow as much or more corn oy 
a reduced acreage by growing hy- 
brids, and shifts to small grains 
for feed and hay for roughage. are 
factors contributing to the de- 
cline. All States in this area show 
decreases ranging from 1 to 4: 
except South Carolina and Fior- 


} ida, where no change is intended 


In the South Central States a 
drop of over 1% from last yea; 
is expected. Half of the States in 
this area—Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma—show 
increases ranging from 1 to 5%. 
while the other States show de- 
creases ranging from 1 to 8%. The 
largest reduction is in Texas 
where the tendency is toward new 
and improved varieties of sorg- 
hvin which give assurance of 
more feed per acre and at less 
cost. 

The biggest drop in acreage is 
intended in the Western States. 
Only “Montana and California 
show increases. Colorado, the 
dominant corn State in the West, 
farmers plan a 5% smaller acre- 
age than last year. In that State, 
wheat has expanded into the 
principal corn area and wheat 
looks promising at this time. The 
acreage of irrigated corn in Colo- 
rado is expected to equal or ex- 
ceed that of last year. 

Abandonment of corn acreage 
has averaged less than 2% in the 
past 5 years. In the abandonment 
series beginning with 1929, aband- 
onment over the years has ranged 
from 1.3% in 1929 to 8.6% in 1936, 
Last year it was 1.8%. Assuming 
ebandonment in 1946 should about 
equal the 5-year (1941-45) aver- 
age, and current conditions do not 
indicate otherwise,—the acreage 
of corn for harvest from the in- 
tended acreage would be a little 
cver 91 million areas. With the ex- 
ception of 1945, this would be 
less than in any year since 1942. 

There is no doubt that hybrids 
will continue to expand. How- 
ever, with the Corn Belt near the 
saturation point, the expansion 
must necessarily occur elsewhere 
—in the irrigated areas of the 
West, in the States bordering the 
Corn Belt, and in the South 
where, with adapted hybrid seed 
available in increasing amounts, 
marked expansion during the 
next few years seems a certainty, 
Because of the unfavorable s¢@- 
son for maturing the 1945 seed 
crop, doubts have been expresse¢ 
that good quality adapted hybrid 
seed in parts of the Corn Belt will 
be available in ample amounts, 
More than 64% of the 1945 total 
acreage was planted to hybrids 
and it is reasotiable to expect 4 

reater reentage this year. . 
~ Ausanaing that the combination 
of all contributing factors in 194 
would result in yields, by States; 
equal to the average of the par 
5 years, probable production - 
corn for all purposes (grain, >)” 
age, hogging, fodder, etc.) roe 
reach 3,097 million bushels. Th! 
would make the fifth successiv© 
billion bushel corn crop. 


Since either increases 0 ys 
chanye from last year is intendes 
in the acrege in the higher yiel¢ 
ing Corn Belt States and since 
further expansion of hybrids eon 
the lower yielding areas ae 
acreage decreases are expect©® 
this year the average yield Pt" 
acre for the country as a whole 
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ne 
.. 1946 is likely to be above the 
‘verage of the past 5 years. 


Wheat 


Plantings of 18,961,000 acres of 
all spring wheat are in prospect 
this year. Prospective plantings 
are 1.6% larger than the 18,658,- 
yy acres planted last year. A 
total 1946 planted acreage of al! 
wheat of 70,901,000 acres is in- 
dicted, by combining the prospec- 
tive spring wheat acreage with 
the winter wheat planted acreage 
as estimated last December. Such 
on all-wheat acreage would be 
an increase of 3% over last year 
and the largest acreage planted 
ince 1938. It would be 1% above 
ihe national wheat acreage goal, 
exceeding the goal largely in the 
hard wheat States. 

The spring wheat acreage pros- 
pects vary considerbly between 
the different spring wheat areas 
Substantial increases are in pros- 
pect in the northern Great Plains, 
centering in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, where 
land not cropped last year be- 
cause of the wet season and labor, 
shortage is available this year for 
wheat. The crop is in favor too 
because of the high yields for 
several recent years, good returns 
in relation to other crops and the 
urgent world need for wheat. In 
this area the spring moisture 
situation to date is favorable. On 
the other hand, smaller spring 
wheat acreages than last year are 
expected in most of the Western 
States where, with ample fall 
moisture and a favorable winter 
season, winter wheat acreage was 
increased sharply and _ winter 
losses so far are light. 

The prospective planted acreage 
of durum wheat is 2,447,000 acres 
—up nearly 22% from last year’s 
2,010,000 acres. The increase is 
distributed quite evenly among 
the durum wheat States of Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. Other spring wheat acre- 
age In prospect for this area is up 
from last year, but the increases 
here is practically offset by the 
decrease in some important West- 
ern States. The total intended 
acreage for other spring wheat 
in all States is 16,514,000 acres, or 
practically the same as last year. 


The prospective all spring 
wheat acreage in the 3 important 
States, Minnesota, North Dakota 
end South Dakota, is a million 
acres larger than the acreage 
seeded last year. This acreage in- 
crease is about equally shared by 
durum and other spring wheat, al- 
though the percentage increase is 
greater for durum wheat in the 
Dakotas. Accompanying the in- 
crease In winter wheat acreage 
seeded last fall, spring wheat 
acreage is less than last year in 
Washington, Montana and Colora- 
do. Although winter wheat acre- 
“#s€ was inereased last fall ir 
Oregon and Idaho, spring wheat 
acreage also is expected to be 
larger than last year. 


If the prospective spring wheat 
acreage is seeded and. yields per 
Seeded acre are equal to the aver- 
age for the years 1937-44, - by 

lates, production of all spring 


er million bushels. This spring 
vheat production combined with 
€ estimated winter wheat crop 
inde 751 million bushels as 
idicated last December, would 
tha indicated all wheat pro- 
‘eae of about 1,007 million 
rhe els. This would be about 10% 
va than the record crop last 
ma but the Nation’s fourth 
P of over a billion bushels. 


af 


Oats 
‘ The prospective 1946 oats acre- 
fe of 46,444,000 .acres is .2% 


— than the previous record 
pea age seeded in 1932. If grow- 
“ intentions are attained, such 
blantaq ee “would exceed that 
eae for the 1945 crop by 
abe. oe. and be about 13% 
aa the 10-year average. 
come pective plantings this year, 
Ne the ae with 1945, are greater 
€ North Atlantic and North 





wheat would be silghtly less than. 


moderate decreases are indicated 
for all other groups. The greatest 
acreage expansion is expected in 
the North Central States, where 
1946 seedings may exceed by more 
than 5% 
planted last year. Most States in 
this area expect substantial in- 
creases in plantings over 
year. 


Minnesota no change, 


South Dakota, a 1% decrease. 


resistant varieties, 


moisture situation is 


favorable. 


Compared with 1945, intended 
plantings for the 1946 crop show 
reductions of 9% 


Central, and 2% for the Western 
States. Moderate to sharp acreage 
reductions from last year are in- 
dicated for a majority of States 


few States in these areas expect 
increases, ranging from 1% for 
Montana to 12% for Kentucky. 
Heavy acreage reductions are in- 
dicated for Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Utah, Arkansas, Georgia, and 
South Carolina. In the Southern 
areas, the trend during recent 
years has been toward heavier 
fall plantings of oats. However, 
unfavorable weather during the 
fall of 1945 and competition for 
available labor with the crops 
then being harvested materially 
reduced seedings of fall oats in 
these States. 


Production in 1946 may reach 
1,392 million bushels if farmers 
carry out their acreage intentions 
and if the yields per planted 
acre, by States, equal the 1941-45 
average. This would be 10% less 
than the 1945 record corp of 1,548 
million bushels, but 23% above 
the 1935-44 average. 


Barley 


A slight increase over last year 
is expected in the 1946 acreage 
of barley planted and to be 
planted. The total of 11.5 million 
acres in prospect, however, 
nearly one fourth smaller than the 
10-year average and, except for 
last year, is the smallest since 
1927. In much of the country 
availability of improved varieties 
of other grains has proved a deter- 


ic 


rent upon return to. previous 
higher levels of barley pro- 
duction. 


In all of the States extending 
from New England and New York 
to Montana and Wyoming and in 
the four States of Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and New Mexico. 
barley acreages are expected to 
be equal to or greater than those 
of last. year. Increases in these 
States, however, will be very 
nearly offset by uniform declines 
throughout the rest of the coun- 
try. 

Encouraged by favorable yields 
of last season, producers in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


plan the most substantial gains 
in acreage, and will be responsible 
for over ‘two-fifths of this year’s 
total planted acreage. In the low- 
er Corn Belt States and the Cotton 
Belt, where barley runs strongly 
to winter varieties, yields were 
less favorable last year, and de- 
layed harvest operations last fall 
inhibited seedings. Wheat has 
tended to displace barley in much 
of the lower two-thirds of the 
Great Plains and in the. central 
Rocky Mountain Area. 

If indicated acreage intenti8ns 


are carried out and yields per 





iacre, by States, equal the 5-year 





the 33,684,000 acres | 


} 
| 


Central groups of States, whereas | average, production of barley will | 


last | 300 acres of potatoes are indicated 
However, compared with | for 1946 by growers’ March 1 in- 
last year, Wisconsin expects a 2% | tentions. This prospective acreage 
| decrease, 
North Dakota an 8% decrease, and | 2,896,100 acres planted in 1945 
;ana 
Principal factors contributing to | (1935-44) 
the acreage expansion in the area | acres. 
esa whole are the increasing uses ‘dicate that the 1946 acreage will! 
of improved higher-yielding rust- | be the smallest planted since 1893. 
exceptionally | Following 
good yieids last year, the present | countered in marketing the large 
tight feed grain outlook, and lower | 1945 
fapor requirements for oats, per | Agriculture 
unit of production. Although very | planting of a smaller acreage in 
little seeding has been completed | 1946. The prospective acreage is 
to date, ample supplies of seed | about 
Oats are 


| 


reported and the soil | acreage goal, which took into ac- 


generally | count the acreage shifts in recent 
for the South | now expected, and yields in each 


Atlantic States, 8% for the South | 


in those three areas. However, a | 


North Dakota and South Dakota. 


amount to about 247 million bush- | 
els. This production would be | 


considerably below last year, and | 


below average and the smallest | 
crop since 1937. 
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$4,8 10,554,000 Treasury Ctfs. Offered in 
Exchange; $2 Billion to Be Redeemed in Cash 


Announcement was made on 


March 19 by Secretary of the 


_Tresury Vinson of an offering, through the Federal Reserve Banks, 
|of %,% Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness of Series D-1947, open 
on an exchange basis, par for par, to holders of Treasury Certificates 


Potatoes 
Prospective plantings of 2,738,- 


is 5% smaller than the total of 


is 10% below the 10-year 
average of 3,053,400 
Growers’ intentions in- 


the difficulties en- 
the Department oi 


recommended the 


crop, 


1% below the National 


years from low yielding to com- 
paratively high yielding areas. 
If growers plant the acreages 


of the States are in line with the 
1940-44 averages, a crop of 388,- 
705,000 bushels will be produced 
in 1946. Such a crop would be 
9% smaller than the crop of 425,- 
131,000 bushels produced in 1945 
(the third largest crop of record) 
but slightly larger than the 1944 
crop of 383.134,000 bushels and 
4% above the 10-year average of 
372,756,000 bushels. 


Prospective acreage in the 18 
surplus late States is 1,695,600 
acres, compared with 1,839,300 
acres planted in 1945 and the 10- 
year average of 1,912,800 acres. 
Maine is the only State in this 
group indicating an increase over 
1945. Compared with plantings in 
1945, reductions of 5% are in 
prospect for the 3 Eastern States, 
7% for the 5 Central States, and 
12% for the 10 Western States. 
Despite this heavier reduction in 
the acreage expected to be planted 
in the Western States, the pros- 
pective acreage in this group is 
above average, while plantings in 
prospect in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral States are below average. 
Growers in some of the Western 
States are increasing the sugar 
beet acreage, apparently at the 
expense of potatoes. This is espe- 


cially true in idaho, where the 
prospective acreage is 17% below 
the 1945 planted acreage. 

Among the other late potato 
States, growers in the 5 New 
England States (excluding Maine) 
express intentions to reduce plant- 
ings 7% from those of 1945. Acre- 
ages continue their downward 
trend in the 5 central other late 
States of West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and lowa. Grow- 
ers in the two Southwestern 
States of Arizona and New Mexico 
expect about the same acreage as 
was planted last year. 

The 3% reduction.from the 1945 
planted acreage in prospect in the 
7 intermediate States reflects 
largely a decline in New Jersey. 
Growers in this State experienced 
difficulty in marketing the unusu- 
ally large 1945 crop through the 
regular trade channels. 

The prospective acreage for the 
early potato States is 2% above 
the acreage pianted in 1945 and 
6% above average. The acreage 
expected to be planted in most 
States in this group exceeds the 
1945 plantings. In’Florida, a record 
large acreage has been planted, 
and in California an early acre- 
age only 1,000 acres below the 
record acreage of 1945 is being 
planted. Growers of commercial 
early potatoes in the early States 


of Indebtedness on Series C-1946, 


in the amount of $4,810,554,000, 


which will mature on April 1, 1946. 


On March 26 Secretary Vinson ® 
announced the subscription fig-| than $1,993 for each American, to 
ures and the basis of allotment for a level of about $275,000,000,000 
the offering. His announcement | after the pay-off next month. 


said: 
“Reports received from the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Banks show that, 
subscriptions aggregate $4,741,- | 
000,000. Subscriptions in amounts | 
up to and including $25,000, total- 
ing about $45,000,000, were allotted 
in full. Subscriptions in amounts 
over $25,000 were allotted 59% | 
on a straight percentage basis, but 
not less than $25,000 to any one 
subscriber, .with adjustments, 
where necessary, to the next high- 
est $1,000. 

“Details as to subscriptions and 
allotments will be announced 
when final reports are received 
from the Federal Reserve Banks.” 
The advices from the Treasury 
on March 19 stated that “since it is 
planned to retire about $2,000,- 
000,000 of the maturing certificates 
on cash redemption, subscriptions 
will be received subject to allot- 
ment of all holders on an equal 
percentage basis, except that sub- 
scriptions in amounts up to $25,- 
000 will be allotted in full. Cash 
subscriptions will not be received.” 

The Treasury advices also stated 
in part: 

“The certificates now offered 
will be dated April 1, 1946, and 
will bear interest from that date 
at the rate of % of 1% per an- 
num, payable semi-annually on 
Oct. 1, 1946, and ‘April 1, 1947. 
They will mature April 1, 1947. 
They will be issued in bearer form 
only, in denominations of $1,000, 
$5,000, $10,000, $100,000 and 
$1,000,000. 

“Pursuant to the provisions of 
the Public Debt Act of 1941, inter- 
est upon the certificates now of- 
fered shall not have any exemp- 
tion, as such, under Federal tax 
Acts now or hereafter enacted. 
The full provisions relating to tax- 
ability are set forth in the official 
circular released today. 


“The subscription books will 
close at the close of business Fri- 
day, March 22, except for the re- 
ceipt of subscriptions from holders 
of $25,000 or less of the maturing 
certificates. The _ subscription 
books will close for the receipt of 
subscriptions of the latter class at 
the close of business Monday, 
March 25. 

With regard to the Treasury 
plans for reducing the national 
debt by $2,000,000,000, Associated 
Press advices from Washington 
March 15 stated that although still 
“in the red” for the month and 
the fiscal year so far, the Govern- 
ment will reduce the national debt 
by another $2,000,000,000 in April, 
using unneeded cash on hand to 
pay off obligations. The press 
advices continued: 

The pay-off funds will be drawn. 
from a cash balance of more than 
$24,680,000,000, made up in large 
part by money borrowed in the 

ictory Loan Drive that ended 
last Dec. 31. but not needed now as 
current income approaches the 
level of spending. 

Nevertheless, the Treasury’s lat- 
est figures, carrying through 
March 13, showed deficits of al- 
most $19,700,000,000 for the fiscal 
year and $124,394,000 for March 
to date. Experts said heavy in- 
come tax receipts probably will 
bring about a March surplus, how- 
ever. 

The $2,000,000,000 reduction an- 
nounced today for April 1 brings 
to approximately $4,750,000,000 
the debt-reduction programmed 
by the Treasury in the last thirty 
days. A $2,750,000,000 reduction 
is to be accomplished this month. 

The program contemplates re- 
ducing the debt, which reached a 





marketed their 1945 crop at or 





near ceiling prices. 





That figure is the one that Pres- 
ident Truman promised in his 


January budget message would be 
attained when this fiscal year ends 


on June 30. He said he planned a 
further reduction to $271,000,000,- 
000 during the following twelve 
months. 

The $4,750,000,000 pay-off total 

was said by Treasury officials to 
be the largest sum ever devoted to 
debt reduction in so short a time. 
Also, they said, it was the great- 
est percentage reduction—though 
less than 2% altogether—in at 
least fifteen years. 
_ The April 1 transaction involves 
in addition to the $2,000,000,000 
cash retirement, an offering of 
one-year 7% of 1% certificates in 
exchange for the balance of $4,- 
810,554,000 in similar certificates 
maturing on that date. 


Vinson Appoints Two 
to Bond Posts 


Secretary of the Treasury Fred 
M. Vinson announced on March 24 
the appointment of Edward H. 
Letchworth and John H. Callen 
as State Vice-Chairmen of the 
Treasury's Savings Bonds Di- 
vision, peacetime successor to the 
War Finance Committee for New 
York. They will serve under 
Lewis E. Pierson, newly appointed 
State Chairman. Both men served . 
during the war with the War Fi- 
nance Committee, Mr. Letchworth 
was upstate Chairman, while Mr. 
Callen was director of the Payroll 
Savings Division. 

Mr. Letchworth is a director 
and general counsel for the Ma- 
rine Trust Company and is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Kenefick, 
Cooke, Mitchell, Bass and Letch- 
worth of Buffalo. He is also a 
director and Chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Marine 
Midland Corporation, and a direc- 
tor of the. New York Telephone 
Co., Niagara Share Corporation of 
Maryland, and the Hewitt Rubber 
Corporation. He is a member of 
the Bar of Erie County, New York 
State and the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Callen is associated with 
J. P. Stevens and Co., Inc., and 
has been active in New York busi- 
ness and philanthropic work. It 
is stated that he is largely respon~ 
sible for the organization of the 
Payroll Savings Plan in New York 
State. Both men will maintain 
their business connections, serv- 
ing the Treasury as in the past, on 
“dollar-a-year” appointments in 
advisory capacities. 

ee 
Money in Circulation 

The Treasury Department in 
Washington has issued its cus- 
tomary monthly statement show- 
ing the amount of money in cir- 
culation after deducting the 


money held in the U. S. Treasury > 
and by Federal Reserve Banks. 
and agents. The figures this time 
are those of Feb. 28, 1946, and 
show that the money in circula- 
tion at that date (including of 
course, that held in bank vaults. 
of member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System) was £27,954,295,- 
890, as against $27,917,081,002 on 
Jan. 31, 1946, and $25,751,204,220 
on Feb. 28, 1946, and compares 
with $5,698,214,612 on Oct. 31, 
1920. Just before the outbreak of 
the first World War, that is, on 











high record of $279,764,369,348.29 
‘on Feb. 28 for an average of more 


June 30, 1914, the total was $3,- 
459,434,174. 
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Cites Snyder Production Report | 


As Challenging Skepticism 


(Continued from first page) 


lower than any of us thought pos-°—— 
Private 


sible six months ago. 
wage and salary payments, which 
dipped snmarpiy af.er V-J Day, 
are now around the V-J Day level. 
The public debt, which necessarily 
grew to give us our airplanes @nd 
guns, has now stopped rising and 
our revenues and expenditures are 
more nearly in balance. 

“The wage-price policy is being 
translated into action without los- 
ing vital ground to inflation, and 
many industries have signed la- 
bor-management contracts and 
are ready for uninterrupted pro- 
duction. More than nine million 
persons have received wage in- 
creases since V-J Day. This little 
known fact—overshadowed by the 
few critical disputes that have re- 
ceived widespread publicity—is a 
tribute to management and labor 
in many industries and companies, 

ho have quietly composed their 

ifferences with wisdom and dis- 
patch. 

“We must not be complacent 
about these good signs of progress. 
We cannot afford to relax for one 
minute our battle against infla- 
tion. Our progress to date will be 
completely nullified if we do not 
have an early extension of our 
price control and_ stabilization 
laws, for without them progress 
will be turned into economic 
chaos. Likewise, protracted work 
stoppages in any one of a number 
of important fields—for instance 
in the coal industry—could seri- 
ously delay our progress. Hous- 
ing, too, is an immediate problem 
requiring immediate action. 

“These are critical problems, 
but they are being faced by a 
great country that is coming out 
of its war years as a strong and 
healthy nation. 

““‘We have not always suffi- 
ciently appreciated this strength 
and economic health. But they are 
the source of our confidence and 
power to move toward an age of 
full employment and production, 
of high standards of living and of 
active world trade. They give us 
the determination to be united, 
knowing that what is best for all 
of is likewise best for each of us. 

“Only as a united Nation can we 
hope for a united World.” 


The Snyder Report 


The report of John W. Snyder, 
Director of the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion, dated 
April 1, on which Mr. Truman’s 
statement is based, contains on the 
whole, a favorable view of the 
progress made since the first of 
the year in return to normal 
peacetime conditions. The section 
dealing with the Progress in Pro- 
duction begins thus: 

“In the first 3 months of 1946 the 
Nation met and surmounted many 
difficult obstacles on its road to 
full civilian production. The 
quarter ends with industry pro- 
ducing at a volume unprecedented 
in our peacetime history. 

“As the year began, Phase I of 
reconversion — the physical 
changeover of plants to peace- 
time use—had been virtually com- 
pleted. The more complex ad- 
justments of Phase Il—the period 
in which men, materials and com- 
ponents must be brought into har- 
monious balance for full produc- 
tion—were just beginning to be 
felt. 

“In meeting the turbulent eco- 
nomic problems inevitable in any 
such period of major readjust- 
ment, the Nation made solid gains: 

“Major issues of wage and 

price adjustment have been met 
in a way to stimulate produc- 
tion without losing vital ground 
to the force of inflation. 

" r-managment. contracts 
established in many major in- 
dustries under collective bar- 
gaining should assure wuninter- 
rupted production. Da 

“Vigorous programs have been 
formulated to meet the most 





critical shortages, most notably 
in textiles and housing. 


“The measure of the Nation’s 
success is that, while it has been 
meeting these problems — even 
while it has been beset with tem- 
porary stoppages of production in 
vital areas—production for the 
civilian market continued steadily 
to increase. 


“Total civilian production 
now stands at the highest level 
ever reached by the Nation, in 
war or in peace: an annual rate 
of more than $150 billion. 


““Non-agricultural employment 
is higher now than before V-J 
Day: Total employment, exclusive 
of those employed on farms, was 
44,700,000 in February. 

“Private wage and salary pay- 
ments, which dropped to an an- 
nual rate of $75 billion after V-J 
Day, have now returned al- 
most to the pre-V-J Day level of 
$82 billion. 

“But the difficulties of the 
quarter have also taken their toll. 
While production has been good, 
it would have been even better if 
labor-management disputes had 
not put out the fires in steel fur- 
naces, stopped some automobile 
assembly lines, curtailed produc- 
tion of electric equipment and 
other vital components. These 
losses slowed down the flow of 
consumer goods to the market and 
increased the inflationary pres- 
sures which stem from shortages 
in the face of huge demand. 


“The quarter haz been sobering 
and difficult, but tremendous 





gains have been made and, as a 
result, we are moving steadily and 
swiftly toward our goal of an ever 
rising standard of living, creating 
hundreds of thousands of new 
jobs as we move.” 


Prospects for the Coming 
Quarter 


Regarding the immediate eco- 
nomic outlook Mr. Snyder reports 
optimistically that “during the 
coming quarter, Federal expendi- 
tures will continue to decline. 
Nonwar output and employment 
will continue to rise. And while 
the increase in supplies will some- 
what relieve the pressures of ex- 
cess demand, heavy inflationary 
pressures will continue. 

“Federal war pay rolls plus 
purchases of goods and services 
from private business for military 
use will probablly fall by a fifth, 
to an annual rate of $20 billion. 
Approximately 1,500,000 addition- 
al members of the armed forces 
will be demobilized during the 
quarter but the net decline of the 
armed forces will be somewhat 
less, since inductions are continu- 
ing. 

“No longer will demobilization 
be counterbalanced in large part 
by the withdrawal of war workers 
from the labor force and by the 
temporary withdrawal of veter- 
ans. Each decrease in the armed 
forces will be accompanied by a 
substantial increase in the civilian 
labor force. 


“Barring further serious work 
stoppages, however, production 
should rise rapidly during the 
second quarter of 1946, and jobs 
should be available for most of 
the added workers. There were 
2,700.000 active jobseekers early 
in February; there may be 
3,000,000 now. The number may 
increase within the next three 
months, but the average for the 
coming quarter will probably 
not be above 3,500,000. 


The prospect of increased out- 
put has been greatly improved by 
the collective bargaining agree- 
ments reached in many industries 
during the first quarter of. the 
year, and the special steps that 
have been taken to put price 
policy on a flexible basis and re- 
move or prevent bottlenecks in 





production and distribution. 


fore, should continue to increase 
during the coming quarter. Ex- 
| ports will continue, construction 
| activity will increase, and so in 
all probability will business pur- 
chases of equipment and of goods 
for inventory. As a result, 


in the Nation, although it may 
fluctuate over short periods, will 
continue at a high level. It is 
quite possible that the increases 
in civilian output may more than 
offset reductions in Federal pay 
rolls and purchases, and result in 
a total national output several bil- 
lion dollars above the level of the 
quarter just ended. 


“It is important not only that 
output rise, but that output of cer- 
tain types of goods and services 
rise with especial speed. Most im- 
portant, every feasible device 
must be used to accelerate housing 
construction. 


“The increase in supplies avail- 
able to civilians will reduce infla- 
tionary pressures which now are 
very serious. Only the vigorous 
efforts of the Federal agencies 
concerned, and the cooperation of 
businessmen and consumers, have 
kept prices from rising rapidly. 

“The reduction in the Fed- 

eral deficit is aiding in the cam- 
paign against inflationary pres- 
sures. The high level of national 
income and output is holding 
Federal tax receipts above ex- 
pectations, and war expendi- 
tures are being cut faster than 
had been anticipated. As a re- 
sult, the deficit for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, will 
be several billion dollars less 
than was anticipated when the 
President delivered his budget 
message. During February and 
March, when heavy tax pay- 
ments are made, revenues ex- 
ceeded total expenditures. They 
will again fall below expendi- 





tures in later months; but as ex- 
penditures continue to decline, 
the amount of the current 
deficit will steadily shrink. 


“This will reduce inflationary 
pressures, since the excess of pub- 
lic expenditures over’ receipts 
augments private incomes and 
hence private demand. But even 
with the shrinking deficit, the 
heavy excess of private demand 
over available supplies will con- 
tinue.” 


Present Wage-Price Policies 


Commenting on the working of 
the Administration’s new wage- 
price formula, Mr. Snyder offered 
the following: 

“The present wage and price 
policies, as outlined in Executive 
Order 9697 on Feb. 14, are de- 
signed to deal with a situation in 
which collective bargaining in 
important sections of the economy 
has established wage levels appro- 
priate to current prices. The poli- 
cies are, therefore, based upon the 
principle of accepting as a pattern 
for guidance in approving wage 
adjustments in a given industry or 
locality, those which have already 
been voluntarily worked out. 
There are parallel provisions deal- 
ing with inequities. 

“More specifically, the policy 
provides that the National Wage 
Stabilization Board shall approve 
any future wage increase which 
conforms with these established 
patterns, and that OPA shall grant 
price relief when approved wage 
increases cause hardship to an 
employer. 


“To expedite the administration 
of this policy, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization has been re- 
established and both the National 
Wage Stabilization Board and the 
Office ot Price Administration 
have adopted streamlined proce- 
dures. The Wage Stabilization 
Board will give pre-approval of 
wage adjustments to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. As the 
Board is able to identify industries 
and areas where wage patterns 
have been established, it will issue 
orders giving prior approval to 
any wage increase conforming to 





| the indicated pattern. By this 
means, both management and la- 


“The supply of goods and serv- | 
ices availabie to consumers, there- | a 
bargaining can go and the num- 


the | 
total output of goods and services | 


bor will be informed in advance! 1946, which establishes 


of the limits to which their wage 


ber of individual cases that come 
to the Board will be reduced. 

“The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has also streamlined its 
procedures in line with the new 
policy. Priority is given to in- 
dustry-wide adjustments, _ this 
being the most efficient and ex- 
peditious way of handling large 
numbers of individual cases at 
once. Similar priority is being 
given to acute supply emergen- 
cies, both industry-wide and in 
individual firms, and to actions to 
stimulate larger output of low 
priced goods. Methods have been 
developed for quickly adjusting 
data already on hand to reflect 
current operating conditions, and 
simplified forms for telegraphic 
response have been designed for 
use where additional data are in- 
dispensable. 

“In the case of some products 
of lesser importance in the econo- 
my, simple formulas have been 
adopted for interim price action 
covering industries or groups of 
firms where adequate information 
for final action is lacking. 


“As a means of concentrating 
its limited manpower on the more 
important cases, OPA is also en- 
deavoring to worx out a program 
to exempt from price control ad- 
ditional commodities which are 
not significant in the cost of liv- 
ing or in business costs, and to 
provide for some extension of au- 
tomatic self-pricing by business in 
commodity fields where uniform 
pricing was not the rule and 
where looser pricing methods 
would not substantially threaten 
general economic stability. 


“The result of such streamlining 
were illustrated by the rapid han- 
dling of price adjustments in basic 
steel and the steel processing and 
fabricating industries. Price in- 
creases covering the whole field of 
basic steel products were issued 
within two weeks after adoption 
of the new wage-price policy and 
the settlement of the steel wage 
issue. By the third week in 
March, additional price adjust- 
ments had been made for 10 major 
branches of steel processing and 
fabrication and for miscellaneous 
machinery products in which steel 
was a large element of cost. 

“This wage-price policy is de- 

signed to meet the needs of the 
country while inflationary pres- 
sures continue. The adoption of 
the ‘pattern’ standard for wage 
adjustments should provide suf- 
ficient flexibility to enable em- 
ployers and employees to bar- 
gain more effectively over 
wages. Granting price relief to 
industries and firms who are 
experiencing hardship will en- 
able them to produce needed 
goods at a reasonable profit. 
The effect of the revised policy 
on living costs as a whole should 
be small. If work stoppages 
and plant shut-downs are at a 
minimum in the months ahead, 
supply will gradually begin to 
approach demand in industry 
after industry. As this occurs, 
controls can be removed.” 


As to the outlook for the future, 
Mr. Snyder states boldly that 
“we have reason to be optimis- 
tic about the future. The 
stresses and strains to which our 
economy has been subjected 
since V-J Day have proved it is 
healthy and resilient. Behind 
the headlines about the more 
dramatic work stoppages, steady 
progress has been made; mas3 
production of many peacetime 
goods has been attained. As we 
continue to go forward we must 
keep our goals firmly in mind 
and settle our future problems, 
as we have those of the past 
quarter, in the light of the ob- 
jectives the Nation has set— 
high production, a sustained 
high level of employment, and 
increased opportunity for busi- 
ness, workers, and farmers to 
derive the benefits of a steadily 

rising standard of living. 


“We have some of the tools we 
need. On Feb. 20 the President 





signed the Employment Act of 


! Institute said. 





es 


, 
lone. 


range national policy of pron: 
ing maximum employment. »,,._ 
duction, and purchasing power 
Before this policy became law. jj 
was discussed thoroughly in coi_ 
mittee and on the floor o; the 
Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as well as by in lustry 
labor, agriculture, State and local 
governments, and individua| citi- 
zens. Under this act, the Nation 
now has an effective implement re 
foster the free and efficient func 
tioning of our competitive system 

“The Employment Act directs 
the establishment in the Executive 
Office of the President of a Coun- 
cil of three economic advisers 
whose responsibility it will be to 
analyze and interpret economic 
developments, to appraise pro- 
grams and activities of the Goy- 
ernment in the light of the de. 
clared national policy, and to for- 
mulate and recommend national 
economic policy. The President 
will make an annual economic re- 
port to the Congress. A Joint 
Committee of both Houses will] 
consider the recommendations of 
the report. 

“In this way, the Executive and 
Legislative branches of our Gov- 
ernment will have at their joint 
disposal timely and authoritative 
information on economic develop- 
ments and economic trends, on the 
basis of which careful plans can 
be laid to meet changing needs of 
production and employment.” 


War Claims Paid by 
Life Insurance Go’s 


Payment last year of $129,520.- 
000 in death benefits under life 
insurance policies owned by 
members of the armed forces 
brought to nearly $290,000,000 the 
total of such war claims paid by 
American life insurance compa- 
nies since the start of the war, the 
Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ported on Féb. 28. Last year’s war 
claims numbered 108,900, bring- 
ing the total for the entire war to 
243,700. 

“These war claim payments 
were of great benefit to the fami- 
lies and dependents of members 
of the armed forces who died in 
service, substantially supplement- 
ing benefits received from _Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance,” the 
“They did not, 
however, represent a large per- 
centage of total policy claim pay- 
ments by the companies. During 
1945, when war claim payments 
were at their peak, they amounted 
to only about 10% of total life 
insurance death benefit payments, 
and for the war period as a whole, 
to only 6% of aggregate death 
benefits paid in the four years. 
As a matter of fact, the ratio of 
total death benefits paid to total 
life insurance in force was prac- 
tically the same in 1945 as in 1941, 
in spite of the 10% additional war 
claim payments.” 

Analyzing the war claims paid 
by life insurance companies in the 
four years, the Institute reports 
that battle deaths accounted for 
71% of total death claims on sel 
vice men and women, while acc!- 
dental deaths, in large part the 
result of wartime activities, ad 
counted for an additional 22%. 
Only 7% of the war claims on 
service men were due to disease 
deaths. The claims were as fol- 
lows: battle deaths, 173,900; acc!- 
dent and other external ~—. 
54,000; disease, 15,800. The = 
benefits paid were: $185,400" 
from battle deaths; $74,090, 06 : 
from accidents; and §30,370,00 
from disease. a 

Of the aggregate war im 
$225,560,000 were under 109,40 
ordinary or group life inseren® 
claims; $64,340,000 were unde 
134,300 industrial life insurance 
claims. os 
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The State of Trade | shown a further tightening due to 


(Continued from page 1982) 


<teel companies having 94% of| week and 100% in the like 1945 


she steel capacity of. the industry 
will be 78.3% of capacity for the 
week beginning April 8, 
pared with 89.4% one week ago, 
23.6% one month ago and 94.3% 
one year ago. This represents a 
decrease of 8.8 points or 10.1% 
from the previous week. 

This week’s operating rate is 


com- | 


| 


| 
| 


week, | 
Second Quarter Car Loadings— | 


| 4.2% below those in the same pe- | 


| 


equivalent to 1,379,900 tons of | 


steel ingots and castings and com- 
pares with 1,535,000 tons one week 
ago, 1,473,400 tons one month ago 
and 1,728,100 tons one year ago. 
Last week’s rate, originally esti- 
mated at 89.4%, has been revised 
to 87.1%, equal to 1,535,000 tons. 
Electrical Production—The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity decreased 
¢o 3,992,283,000 kwh. in the week 
ended March 30, 1946, from 4,017,- 
310,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week. Output for the week end- 
ed March 30, 1946, was 7.8% be- 
low that for the corresponding 
weekly period one year ago. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
176,500,0L0 kwh. in the week end- 
ed March 31, 1946, compared with 
160,300,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of 1945, or an in- 
crease of 10.1%. Local distribution 
of electricity amounted to 174,- 
900,000 kwh., compared with 158,- 
300,000 kwh. for the correspond- 
ing week of last year, an increase 
of 10.1%. 

Railroad Freight Loadings—Car 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended March 30, 1946, 
totaled 809,142 cars, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was an increase of 
4.536 cars (or 0.6%) above the 
preceding week and 26,858 cars, or 
3.2% below ‘the corresponding 
week for 1945. Compared with 
the similar period of 1944, an in- 
crease of 23,036 cars, or 2.9%, is 
shown. 


RR. Earnings in February— 
Class 1 railroads of the United 
States in February, 1946, had an 
estimated net income, after inter- 
est and rentals of $26,000,000 com- 
pared with $37,378,247 .in Febru- 
ary, 1945, according to reports 
filed by the carriers with the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 
In the first two months of 1946, 
estimated net income, after inter- 
est and rentals of $60,000 com- 
pared with $76,424,773 in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. 


The reads in February, 1946, 
had a net railway operating in- 
come. befere interest and rentals 
of $57,815,966 compared with $74.,- 
663,603 in February, 1945. In the 
first two months of 1946 a net 
railway operating income, before 
interest and rentals, amounted to 
$128,659,362 compared with $150.- 
(05,753 in the same period of 1945. 
P In the 12 months ended Feb. 
28, 1946, the rate of return on 
property investment averaged 
2.98% compared with a rate of re- 


turn of 3.89% for the like i 
of 1945, 0 fo e like period 


_, Total operating revenues in the 
{irst two months of 1946 amount- 
€d to $1,220.013,905 compared with 
$1,463,316,074 in the same veriod 
of 1945, or a decrease of 16.6%. 
Operating expenses in the first 
two months of 1946, amounted to 
$940.280,172 compared with $1,- 
129,503,729 in the similar period 
of 1945, or a decrease of 8.7%. 
Forty class 1 railroads failed to 
farn interest and rentals in the 
first two months of 1946, of which 
_) Were in the Eastern district. 
“|x in the Southern region, and 
2 In the Western district. 
i Paper and Paperboard Produc- 
Unio, aber production in the 
vee States for the week ending 
‘March 30 was 104.9% of mill ca- 
—— against 105.0% in the pre- 
rrr, week and 88.9% in the like 
rn 2 week, according to the 
+ nerican Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tess Paperboard output for the 
Sent week was 100%, com- 
bared with 99% in the preceding 


dustry group. 


riod in 1945, according to esti-| 
mates just compiled by the 13 | 
Shippers Advisory Boards and 
made on Friday of last week. 

On the basis of those estimates, 
freight car loadings of the 30 
principal commodities will be 7,- 
425,589 cars in the second quarter 
of 1946, compared with 7,753,496 
actual car loadings for the same 
commodities in the corresponding 
period in the preceding year. Five 
of the thirteen Shippers Advisory 
Boards estimate an increase in 
carloadings for the second quarter 
of 1946 compared with the same 
period in 1945 and eight estimate 
decreases. 


Business Failures Continue Low 
—Although a little higher than in 
the previous week, commercial 
and industrial failures in the 
week ending April 4 were not as 
numerous as in the comparable 
week of last year, reports Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Nineteen con- 
cerns failed, as compared with 18 
a week ago and 23 in the corre- 
sponding week of last year. In a 
12-week period, this was the third 
time, and the second consecutive 
week, in which concerns failing 
have fallen below the 1945 level. 

Two-thirds of the week’s {ail- 
ures involved liabilities of $5,000 
or more. Concerns failing in this 
group increased from 10 a week 
ago to 13 in the week just ending 
and exceeded the nine occurring 
in the same week of last year. On 
the other hand, small failures 
with losses under $5,000 were only 
down slightly from a week ago 
but fell far short of those last 
year, amounting to less than one- 
half the number in the corre- 
sponding week of 1945. 

Concerns failing this week were 
most numerous in manufacturing 
where failures were four times as 
high as in any other trade or in- 
In fact, manufac- 
turers were the only group to re- 
port more failures than in the 
vrevious week, and, as well, a 
larger number than a year ago. 
Failures in retail trade, down to 
three in the week just ended, 
were only about one-fourth the 
number occurring in the compar- 
able week of 1945. 

A marked concentration of 
failures appeared in the Pacific 
States, accounting for almost half 
the week’s failures and, compared 
with the previous week, the Pa- 
cific States reoresented the only 
region where failures were up by 
more than one or two. 

Three Canadian failures were 
reported as compared with two 
both in the previous week and in 
the corresponding week of 1945. 


Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex—A continuous rise since the 
beginning of the year, amounting 
to 3.9%, has lifted the Dun & 
Bradstreet daily wholesale com- 
modity price index for Avril 2 to 
a new postwar high of 188.99. The 
gain over the comparable 1945 
figure of 176.63 was equal to 7.0%. 

With continued heavy demands 
noted, both for domestic and ex- 
port account, the tight situation in 
leading grains showed no im- 
provement and prices with few ex- 
ceptions held firmly against per- 
missible ceilings. Extreme tight- 
ness ruled in the flour trade as a 
result of the ranid disappearance 
of visible stocks and small coun- 
try offerings of that grain which 
may force a number of mills to 
shut down or curtail operations. 
An amendment to the Department 
of Agriculture wheat conservation 
order was issued on Monday of 
last week, limiting wheat inven- 
tories of flour millers and feed 
manufacturers to a 30-day supply. 


Arrivals of cocoa are currently 
running at a heavy rate but offer- 





ings from primary markets, al- 
ready on a restricted basis, have 


Podge. z ly 
| Freight car loadings in the second | above a year ago. Demand for 
|quarter of 1946 are expected to be| lard and pork fats continued ac- 


‘bales. 


] 
blouses and millinery commanded | 
much attention and buying was | 
brisk in most handbag and glove | 
departments. The advent of warm 
weather tended to discourage con- | 
sumer interest in furs, as seasonal 
interest in fur storage was becom- | 
ing apparent in many localities. | 
Selections of hard goods were | 
slightly larger this week. Interest 
centered mainly on electrical ap- | 
plicances and metal goods that | 
had been difficult to obtain during 
the war. Supplies continued to be 
limited somewhat. Furniture de- 
partments reported that consumer 
buying had declined this week but 
remained well above that of a 
year ago. Interest in floor cover- 
ings remained high. Garden fur- 
niture and supplies were growing 
in popularity. Limited selections 
of sport equipment such as golf 
clubs and balls, tennis rackets, 
and fishing rods discouraged many 
consumers, 

Retail volume for the country 
was estimated to be from 12 to 
16% over the corresponding week 
a year ago. Estimates of regional 
percentage increases were: New 
England 8 to 12, East 18 to 21. 
Middle West 6 to 10, Northwest 
15 to 19, South 17 to 20, Southwest 
10 to 14 and Pacific Coast 5 to 9. 
Wholesale volume this week 
was moderately above that of the 
corresponding week a year ago 
and was about even with that of 


last weck. Inventories generally 
remained low, with the volume of 
back orders reperted to be more 
than 30% over that of a year ago 
covering a wide variety of goods. 


the announcement of reduced al- 
locations to the United States for 
the year ending next Sept. 30. 
Hogs cleared easily at steady 
prices, Receipts increased slight- 
in the week and were well 


tive. Prices remained at ceilings 
and despite exvanded hog market- 
ings, available stocks have not in- 
creased to any appreciable extent. 
Cotton values last week again 
moved sharply upward. Substan- 
tial advances were shown for the 
week despite some easiness which 
followed the _ establishment of 
new 22-year highs last Friday. 
Inflationary forces, aided by 
Washington development designed 
to increase the farm-parity Jevel, 
continued to the fore and acted as 
a stimulus to prices. Sales vol- 
ume held to mederate proportions 
with traders generally showing 
caution pending announcement 
of the new margin order by the 
OPA. In line with expectations, 
the Department of Agriculture 
announced a rise of 43 points in 
the parity price of cotton to 22.20 
cents per pound as of March 15, 
which compares with 21.45 cents 
at the beginning of the current 
crop season. Cotton registrations 
under the export program, total- 
ing 175,542 bales the week ended 
March 23, broke all previous rec- 
ords. Aggregate registrations 
since the program was instituted 
in 1944 amounted to 1,628,743 


Business in domestic wools in 
the Boston market during the past 





Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
for the week ended March 30, 
1946, increased by 12% above the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with a like increase in 


| the preceding week. For the four 


weeks ended March 30, 1946, sales 


| increased by 13% and for the year 


to date by 15%. 

Retail trade in New York a 
week ago rose to the highest lev- 
els of the year. As Easter pur- 
chases gained rapid momentum, 
department store sales were esti- 
mated as 45 to 50% ahead of the 
like week last year, which, how- 
ever, was the post-Easter period: 
The volume for apparel specialty, 
shoe and variety shops showed 
substantial reasonal gains. Foed 
sales in the week were strong but 
tapered slightly due to shortages. 

The primary textile markets 
were confronted with another 
Government regulation whiel» 
again halted selling ahead. The 
regulation, M-317A, covering see 
ond quarter set-aside of cottons, 
created new problems for appanel 
manufacturers in obtaining sufifi- 
cient materials to meet their 
needs, 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to March 30) 
1946, increased 18% above the 
same period last year. This com» | 
pared with an increase of 18% 
(revised figure) in the preceding: 
week. For the four weeks ended 
March 30, 1946, sales rose by 19% 
and for the year to date by 22%. 





week was quite active with total 
volume consummated only slight- 
ly under the average for the pre- 
vious three weeks. Buying, as for 
some months past, was chiefly 
for the account of woolen manu- 
facturers, with top-makers show- 
ing little interest in domestic 
wools. Trading in foreign wools 
was slower, due partly to a nor- 
mal falling off in offerings at this 
time of year and to inferior types 
of wools offered. Arrivals of for- 
eign wools continued in excess of 
the total rate of consumption of 
raw wools. An aggregate of 18,- 
134,600 pounds were received at 
Eastern ports during the week 
ending March 22. Practically all 
arrivals were sold previous to 
shipping dates. 

Wholesale Food Price Index At 
New Peak—An advance of 1 cent 
in the latest week brought the 
Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food 
price index for April 2 to 
$4.19. representing a new high 
level since Oct. 7, 1920, when it 
stood at $4.24. The current figure 
compares with $4.10 at this time a 
vear ago, a gain of 2.2%. Higher 
quotations for rye, sheep and 
lambs contributed to this week’s 
rise. The index represents the 
sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 foods in general use. 

Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Retail volume continued to rise 
this week and was well above that 
of last week and the corresvond- 
ing week a year ago, according to 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.. in its cur- 
rent survey of trade. The demand 
for seasonal items increased gen- 
erally and larger selections were 
more usual. 


Retail food volume was slightly 
lower this week than last week 
and it remained well above that 
of last year. Fish and poultry 
supplies were adequate with meat 
selections becoming more limited 
than during the previous several 
weeks. Spinach, celery, cabbage 
and snap beans were generally the 
most abundant of the fresh vege- 
tables. Oranges and _ grapefruit 
continued to appear most fre- 
quently in the fresh fruit line. The 
butter and vegetable oil shortage 
remained acute. 

Spring apparel continued to at- 
tract much attention with chil- 
dren’s departments receiving a 
large share of this interest. Slight- 
lv larger selections of men’s suits 
tended to stimulate consumer in- 
terest but stocks of shirts re- 


From Washin 


fields, the so-called company doc- 
tor, etc., they realized it would 
always be the subject of agitation, 
therefore John could just take 
over the administration of it. 
Had John grabbed up this offer 
he would certainly have had 
something with which to crow 
over Phil Murray. He would have 
achieved the same wage increase 
as the CIO, and other concessions 
without a single day’s loss of 
work on the part of his members. 
The operators thought surely this 
would appeal to him. But John 
seem@d determined to pull a 
strike. To those Washington ob- 
servers who have been the friend- 
liest to him, his present attitude 
is inexplicable. There seems no 
escaping the fact that he is will- 
ing to sacrifice everything to keep 
his name in the headlines. 
The operators, however, are not 
amazed at their experience. They 
have been having experiences 
with him for a long time. But 
what is giving them some be- 
wilderment is the advice they are 
getting in high and low Wash- 
ington circles alike, to the effect 
that now is the time to wreck 
John L. and get rid of him for 
once and all. Some of this advice 
is coming to them from right au- 
thoritative quarters. Having been 
kicked around since early 1933 as 
no other group of people, the 
seeming friendship which they 
now find on all sides baffles them. 
To the chorus that they put John 
in his place has been added the 
voice of Harold Ickes. The Leftist 
press generally wants this done. 
It is a funny and most unusual 
position for the operators to be in. 
They frankly don’t know what to 
do about it. To put John L. in 
his place means, of course, to fight 
it out with him and break the 
strike. None of them with whom 
this writer has talked seems in 
the slightest disposed to do this. 
Just as they winced under the de- 
nunciations which they used to get 
from the “friends of labor,” so 
they are now wincing at the ad- 
vice being given to them. 


The facts, as they realize, are 





up these Big Shots have done such 








mained low. Interest in women’s! a good job, that it is most diffi- 


suits and coats was very high, but 


that the forces which have built | 
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to tear them down. In the wave of 
strikes which we have had sinee 
VJ-day, many of them of long 
duration, the strength of ne 
single union seems to have been 
impaired. The Yale and Towne 
and GM strikes are cases in point. 

There i$ a serious question to- 
day whether a strike can be 
broken. In the case of coal the 
only thing for the operators to 
do, or so they think, would be to 
sit it out and wait until the 
miners are hungry enough to re- 
turn. Even then, on the basis of 
recent strikes, they would return 
under the banner of John L. 
Formerly, the operators could 
have reopened their mines after 
a week or so and recruited laber 
from around the country. When 
the miners saw this labor going 
into the mines they would break 
and go back to work themselves. 
And they would go back under 
non-union auspices. Nowadays, it 
is against the law to recruit labor 
to break a strike from outside the 
State. It is highly significant that 
in none of the recent strikes, in- 
sofar as we have the record, did 
the company try to continue to 
operate. The workers went on 
strike and the company simply 
shut down. In the case cf the 
mines, picket lines are not even 
thrown up any more. Strikes have 
come to be 100% efficient. 

In the coal strike, you would 
think the workers would be 
highly indignant at being called 
out when it was utterly unneces- 
sary. But the operators are au- 
thority for the statement that they 
/aren’t. They rather like to take a 
lay-off in the spring to go squirrel , 
hunting and fishing. They leek » 
upon the present strike as geed 
clean fun. It is rather a commen- 
tary on the propaganda picture 
‘we have been getting of them as 
‘poor downtrodden people. What 
|we are getting now is a clear cut 
| picture that they are wholly im- 
provident as a rule, when they get. 
a feW'dollars in their pockets they 





cult, if not well nigh impossible want to loaf. 
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World Leadership Means 
Military Preparedness: Truman 


(Continued from first page) 


ship or manpower. Of the 850,000 
officers who led it in war only 


this strength and leadership? I 
have, during the last year, given 


16,000 were professional soldiers.| what I consider appropriate an- 


Of the 10,000,000 men and women 
who at some time served in it, 
only 300,000 were regulars. 

This Army Day is a fitting day 
for us to look thankfully at the 
past and hopefully to the future. 


Our Army of democracy—of 
every walk of life, of every faith, 
of every national descent—was 
victorious over the professional 
armies of the dictators who had 
scorned us as too soft and too 
cowardly to fight. The survival of 
a free civilization is the reward 
for the struggle and battles of the 
men of our fighting forces. 


No one can think of the great 
American Army without thinking 
of those leaders of victory, those 
commanding officers, who now 
take their place in history with 
the immortals of the past. And 
the Army itself as well as the 
American people will always 
remember the inspiration, lead- 
ership, courage and determination 
which came from that gallant 
warrior in the White House— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


The past is history. It is the 
future to which we must turn our 
thoughts and energies now. What 
of the world on the Army days 
to come? What of the future of 
mankind in the atomic age which 
is upon us? 

Let us look clearly at today and 
tomorrow. The facts are plain, 
and I think our course is also 
plain. 

The United States today is a 
strong nation; there is none 
stronger. This is not a boast. It is 
a fact which calls for a solemn 
thought and due humility. It 
means that with such strength, we 
have to assume leadership and 
accept responsibility. It would be 
a tragic breach of national duty 
and international faith if, con- 
sciously or carelessly, we permit- 
ted ourselves ever to be unpre- 
pared to fulfill that responsibility. 


Determined to Remain Strong 


We still have much to do. We 
are determined to remain strong. 

We still have all the duties of 
the armies of occupation. We still 
have to do our share in supervis- 
ing former enemy governments, 
enforcing the peace terms, dis- 
arming and repatriating enemy 
troops, taking care of hundreds of 
thousands of displaced persons. 
We still have to service and supply 
all our troops overseas. We still 
have to protect and preserve 
American property all over the 
world. We still have to destroy 
the war materiel and the war- 
making industries of our enemies. 


But far and above all those 
things, we must remain strong, 
because only so long as we re- 
main strong can we ensure the 
peace of the world. Peace has to 
be built on power for good. 
Justice and good will and good 
deeds are not enough. We cannot 
on one day proclaim our intention 
to prevent unjust aggression and 
oppression in the world, and on 
the next day call for immediate 
serapping of our military might. 


We must remain strong, not be- 
cause we plan or want to impose 
our views upon the world by 
force, or do battle with any na- 
tion. We must remain strong in 
‘order to retain our leadership, 
and, with all our resources, ex- 
ercise that leadership on behalf of 
a world of peace and harmony 
among all nations and all peoples. 
That is not only our moral duty; 
it is a firm obligation which we 
have undertaken as a member of 
the United Nations. 


Proposals for Military Strength 


From the military point of 
view, how can we best maintain 





swers to that question, to the 
Congress and to the nation. Be- 
cause time passes quickly, and 
because delay is itself a process 
of decay, I emphasize those an- 
swers again today. 

They are: First, unification of 
all our armed services in a single 
department; second, temporary 
extension of the selective service 
act; third, universal training. 


Unification does not meéean 
subordination of any branch of 
the service. [It does not mean a 
loss of identity. It means just 
what the word says—unification. 
It means a concentration and 
cohesion of our best military 
thought and our best military re- 
sources, geared to maximum ef- 
ficiency. It means using our ex- 
perience in World War II for the 
peace of the world. 


I hope that the second objec- 
tive will very soon be achieved 
in the Congress—the extension of 
the Selective Service Act. We have 
won the war; we must now make 
the victory secure. Victorious na- 
tions cannot, on the surrender of 
a vicious and dangerous enemy, 
turn their backs and go home. 
Wars are different from baseball 
games where, at the end of the 
game, the teams get dressed and 
leave the park. In wars the 
victors must make sure that there 
will not be recurrence of enemy 
aggression and tyranny. Tyranny 
must be rooted out from the very 
soul of the enemy nation before 
we can say that the war is really 
won. 


The American people recognize 
that fact. But the process is long 
and exacting. It requires an army 
of many men. And that army of 
many men can be continously and 
adequately supplied for another 
year only by the Selective Service 
Act. 

If the act is not extended be- 
yond the next month, when it will 
otherwise expire, we face these 
alternatives: Either we _§ shall 
have to keep men indefinitely in 
foreign lands who, by reason of 
long service, are justly entitled 
to come home to their families, or 
we shall turn our backs upon the 
enemy before the victory is final- 
ly assured, 

Justice to the men still in the 
armed forces, justice to all our 
people and to civilization itself, 
forbids the choice of either of 
these alternatives. And the Con- 
gress, I am sure, will not choose 
either. 

The third essential of a strong 
America is a program of univer- 
sal training. Let us understand 
this clearly. Universal training is 
not conscription. It does not mean 
that our young men would have 
to serve in the Army or Navy for 
any period during peace time. 
They remain citizens and civilians 
unless the Congress declares an 
emergency and calls upon them to 
serve in the armed forces with 
other citizens. 

What is proposed is that each 
individual be trained and fitted 
by his nation to take his place 
if war unhappily should ever 
come again. 

It is no answer to say that we 
do not need a large army in the 


atomic age. No one knows yet 
precisely what we shall need—in 
terms of infantry, artillery, 
pilots, paratroopers, ships, radar, 
planes, rockets or bombs. 

We do not know this: Modern 
war calls for the total. mobiliza- 
tion of all men and all energies. 
We know, too, that we are not 
likely again to be given two years 





or more by heroic allies to get 
ready. Next time--if there must 








be a next time—we are likely to 
be the first target. 

And so on short notice, each 
man must be ready to take his 
place and go forward—not at the 
end of a few months, or a few 
vears, but immediately. Other- 
wise it may be too late. 

There is only one way that 
each man can be ready. That way 
is by training ahead of time. He 
will not be trained to do things 
which are obsolete. He will be 
trained to do only whatever is 
required in modern warfare. A 
nation whose people want it to be 
a leader, to be a bulwark against 
tyranny and oppression, surely 
cannot expect less of its people 
than that they be made ready to 
fight or to work to preserve the 
nation. 

Unification of the armed forces, 
temporary extension of the Selec- 
tive Service Act, and a universal 
training program—those are the 
foundation stones which hold the 
promise of a strong nation, They 
are essential if we are to maintain 
our leadership on the road to 
peace and freedom. 


Root of Our Foreign Policy 


For the desire for peace and 
freedom is the very root of our 
foreign policy. I stated the fun- 
damental foreign policy of the 
United States in New York City 
on Navy Day last October and in 
my message to the Congress Jan. 
21, 1946. That policy remains the 
same today. It is based squarely 
upon the pursuit of peace and 
justice; and it definitely rejects 
any selfish advantage for our- 
selves. 


The immediate objective of our 
foreign policy is to support the 
United Nations to the utmost. 


It is my conviction that the Se- 
curity Council of the United Na- 
tions, now meeting in New York 
City, is fully capable of reaching 
agreements between the peoples 
of the world—however different 
their traditions and philosophies, 
and however divergent their in- 
terests. The essential require- 
ments to that end are that its 
member nations follow the dic- 
tates of justice, that they consider 
and respect the legitimate aspira- 
tions and needs of their fellow 
members. 


All citizens of the United States 
worthy of the honor of that 
citizenship are determined to pre- 
serve our democratic form of Gov- 
ernment. They will not, on the 
other hand, interfere in any way 
with the Governments of other 
peace-loving people. 


Peace is not a reward that 
comes automatically to those who 
cherish it. It must be pursued, 
unceasingly and unwaveringly, by 
every means at our command. 


In the pursuit of peace, there 
is no single path. We must have 
a policy to guide our relations 
with every country in every part 
of the world. No country is so 
remote from us that it may not 
some day be involved in a matter 
which threatens the peace. 
Remember that the First World 
War began in Serbia; that the 
peace of Versailles was first 
broken in Manchuria; and that 
the Second World War began in 
Poland. Our foreign policy must 
be universal. 


Policy in Far East 


In the Far East our program 
for peace is designed to combat 
and remedy the conditions that 
made it possible for Japan to turn 
upon her neighbors. We have dis- 
armed Japan, and are promoting 
reforms which we hope will bring 
jato being a democratic and peace- 
ful nation. But the control and re- 
form of Japan is only a beginning: 
In the Far East, as elsewhere, we 
shall encourage the growth and 
spread of democracy and civil 
liberties. 


In Korea we are even now 
working with our Soviet allies 
and with Korean leaders to create 
a provisional democratic govern- 
ment. Our aim is to speed the day 








place: as an independent and 


democratic nation. 


In China we are supporting a 
free and democratic government. 
Through the wise counsel of Gen- 
eral Marshall the Chinese leaders 
are on the road to achieve political 
unity by peaceful democratic 
processes. 


The Philippine Commonwealth, 
on July Fourth next, will become 
a fully sovereign and independ- 
ent nation. We hope for the 
peaceful settlement of the differ- 
ences which have arisen between 
colonial peoples and colonial sov- 
ereigns in all areas. 


The roots of democracy, how- 
ever, will not draw much nourish- 
ment in any nation from a soil of 
poverty and economic distress. It 
is a part of our strategy of peace, 
therefore, to assist in the rehabil- 
itation and development of the 
Far Eastern countries. We seek 
to encourage a quick revival of 
economic activity and _ interna- 
tional trade in the Far East. To 
do that we stand ready to extend 
credits and technical assistance to 
help build the peace. 


We recognize that the Soviet 
Union, the British Commonwealth, 
and other nations have important 
interests in the Far East. In re- 
turn we expect recognition by 
them that we also have an inter- 
est in maintaining peace and se- 
curity in that area. We expect 
understanding on their part that 
our objectives are dedicated to 
the pursuit of peace and we shall 
expect them to pursue the same 
objectives. 


Our Policy in Near East 


Turning to the Near East and 
Middle East, we find an area 
which presents grave problems. 
This area_gontains vast natural 
resources. “It lies across the con- 
venient routes of land, air and 
water communications. It is con- 
sequently an area of great eco- 
nomic and strategic importance, 
the nations. of which are not 
strong enough individually or 
collectively to withstand power- 
ful aggression. 


It is easy to see, therefore, how 
the Near and Middle East might 
become an area of intense rivalry 
between outside powers, and how 
such rivalry might suddenly erupt 
into conflict. 


No country, great or small, has 
legitimate interests in the Near 
and Middle East which cannot be 
reconciled with the interests of 
other nations through the United 
Nations. The United Nations have 
a right to insist that the sov- 
ereignty and integrity of the 
countries of the Near and -Middle 
East must not be threatened by 
coercion or penetration. 


If peace is to be preserved and 
strengthened in this important 
section of the world, however, we 
can not be content merely to as- 
sure self-government and inde- 
pendence. The people of the Near 
and Middle East want to develop 
their resources, widen their edu- 
cational opportunities and raise 
their stafidards of living. The 
United States will do its part in 
helping to™bring this about. 


Policy Toward Europe 


Turning to Europe, we find her 
suffering the terrible pangs of 
hunger and privation. Economic 
reconstruction is first of all a task 
for the people and the govern- 
ments of Europe. Help from out- 
side, however, will quicken the 
pace of reconstruction and reduce 
the cost in human misery. The 
United States is in a position to 
help; we are helping now, and we 
shall, continue to help. 


We shall help because we know 
that we ourselves cannot enjoy 
prosperity in a world of economic 
stagnation. We shall help because 
economic distress, anywhere in 
the world is a fertile breeding 
ground for violent political up- 
heaval. And we shall help be- 
cause we feel it is simple human- 
itarianism to lend a hand to our 


when Korea will again take her ‘friends and allies who are con- 
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valescing from wounds inflicted 
by our common enemy. 

Food is Europe’s most critica] 
need. It is not enough to share 
our surpluses, for to share sur- 
pluses is not really to share at all. 
No worthy American will hesitate 
to reduce his own consumption of 
food when the food so released 
will avert starvation abroad. 


Next to food, Europe’s greatest 
need is for machinery and raw 
materials to rehabilitate her 
transportation systems, her mines. 
and her factories. We have been 
supplying these’ products to 
Europe on long-term credit and 
we shall continue to do so. Bijl- 
lions of dollars for reconstruction 
have been made available by the 
Congress through the Export-Im- 
port Bank and through the Inter- 
national Bank. 


Groundwork for World Trade 


We seek to lay the groundwork 
of a world-trading system which ' 
will strengthen and safeguard the 
peace. We want no return to the 
kind of narrow economic nation- ' 
alism which poisoned interna- 
tional relations and undermined 
living standards between ‘the two 
world wars. 


The Congress is now consider- 
ing, and I hope will soon approve, ’ 
the financial agreements with 
Great Britain. These arrange- 
ments have not been made merely | 
to support a faithful ally. They 
are of vital importance to our 
own country as a means of open- 
ing the channels of world trade to 
American enterprise. 


We shall work to achieve equal 
opportunity in world trade, be- 
cause closed economic blocs in 
Europe or any place in the world 
can only lead to impoverishment 
and isolation of the people who 
inhabit it. 

We shall press for the elimina- 
tion of artificial barriers to inter- 
national navigation, in order that 
no nation, by accident of geo- 
graphic location, shall be denied | 
unrestricted access to seaports 
and international waterways. 


The Western Hemisphere 


The American republics pro- 
pose to settle differences between 
the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere as good neighbors by con- 
sultation in the common cause of 
peace and national well being— 
consultation in which all of them 
will have equal representation. 
The United States intends to Join 
with other sovereign republics of 
America in a regional pact to pro- 
vide a common defense against 
attack. 


Perhaps the greatest challenge 
which the war has bequeathed to 
us is the control of atomic en- 
ergy so that this vast new force 
may not destroy, but instead may 
serve, mankind. Our country has 
joined with all the United Na- 
tions in a determined effort to 
devise international action which 
will achieve these ends. We are 
pressing on steadfastly in this 
task. We realize that we must 
bring to it political imagination 
as great as the scientific genius 
which unleashed this new force. 
The same unswerving determina- 
tion and effort which produced 
the release of atomic energy can 
and will enable mankind to Ts 
without terror and reap — 
benefits from this new product 0 
man’s genius. 

I ane not pessimistic about the 
future. I have confidence that 
there is no international problem | 
which cannot be solved if there 


are the will and the strength to 
solve it through the United Na- 
tions which we have all created. 

We attained overwhelming vic- 
tory in close union with the free 
and peaceful nations of the world. 
In the same kind of union with 
them, and with the help of the: 
same heroic men and women who 
fought the war and whom we 
honor today, we can attain a last- 
ing peace. 
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National Fertilizer Association Commodity Price | 
Index Again Advances to New High Level 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association, and made public on April 8 advanced 
0.6% to 145.7 in the week endec April 6, 1946. from 144.9 in the 
preceding week. This is the fifth consecutive week in which the 
index has risen to new high peaks. The index is now only 7.4% 
higher than it was at the beginning of May 1943 when the “hold-the- 
line” order became effective. A month ago the index stood at 142.9, 
and a year ago at 140.2. all based on the 1935-1939 av@Fage as 100. 
The Association’s statement further goes on to say: 


Of the four component groups of the index that advanced during 
the latest week the fuel group showed the greatest gain and was 
principally responsible for the increase in the general index. The 
{uel index advanced 2.6% because of a 10-cent rise in the price of 
crude petroleum at the wells. The farm product index advanced to 
a new high point; the cotton index again advanced to a new high 
peak, and the livestock subgroup advanced due to higher prices for 
good cattle, lambs, sheep and poultry. The quotations for timothy 
hay at New York declined. The textile group advanced, reaching a 
new high level. The metal index advanced slightly because of higher 
quotations for copper sheets. There was a small decline in the mis- 
cellaneous commodities group due to a decline in the price for 
leather. The small increase in the price of dressed fowl was not suf- 
ficient to change the food index. All of the remaining groups of the 
composite index remained unchanged. 


During the week nine price series in the index advanced and 


two declined: in the preceding week six advanced and one declined; 
in the second preceding week 16 advanced and none declined. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939=—100* 




















% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week Ago Ago 

Bears to the Group Apr. 6, Mar.30, Mar.9, Apr. 7, 
Total Index 1946 1946 1946 1945 
25.3 Foods — a 144.0 144.0 141.6 141.8 
| 3 a ee ait 147.4 147.4 146.6 145.3 
BS Seen 163.1 163.1 163.1 163.1 

23.0 nC a iin tennsate 175.0 174.0 172.4 166.4 
AE ET EN TER Se A SO 264.1 259.0 253.8 207.4 

Sieh tyepicitnhennannghptinavnneubpiedticn 173.4 173.4 173.2 162.8 

Livestock___-_~- wdelteay 161.3 160.7 159.5 161.1 

17.3 EE RA RS a Se SC 131.7 128.4 126.5 130.4 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities_.______ i 133.8 134.3 133.9 133.7 

8.2 Texztiies__..._..... einai = 166.9 166.1 161.3 156.1 

oe GE EEE Ee ey Ree eee 117.2 117.1 116.9 104.7 

6.1 eee SCOTIA... ee 167.8 167.8 162.5 154.2 

1.3 Chemicals and drugs........_..... 127.2 127.2 127.2 125.4 

3 Peruuaeer materia... 118.2 118.2 118.2 118.3 

a RE CRIES ES SR CC Ae See a 119.8 119.8 119.8 119.9 

2 Farm machinery Mexia 105.3 105.3 105.2 104.8 

100.0 All groups combined__...___~..._ ~~. 145.7 144.9 142.9 140.2 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: April 6, 1946, 113.5; March 30, 1946, 112.9, and 
April 7, 1945, 109:2. 


Electric Output for Week Ended April 6, 1946 
7.1% Below That for Same Week a Year Ago 


The Fdison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended April 6, 
1946, was 3,987,673,000 kwh., which compares with 4,321,794,000 kwh. 
in the corresponding week a year ago, and 3,992,283,000 kwh. in the 
week ended March 30, 1946. The output for the week ended April 
6, 1946 was 7.7% below that of the same week in 1945. 


PERCENTAGE DECREASE UNDER SAME WEEK LAST YEAR 











‘Week Ended 
Major Geographical Divisions— April 6 March 30 March 23 March 16 
Wow WG ee 1.0 2.7 6.1 4.2 
Middle Atlantic___..___ | 0.2 1.4 3.6 3.0 
Central Industrial... | 116 13.6 136 13.5 
West Central... J. ui 25 0.2 $0.7 12 
Southern States...” aise 9.4 8.4 8.9 99 
Rocky Mountain-__...- | 84.7 $3.8 $4.0 $1.2 
Pacific Coast.c.......3_.__-___ 12.2 10.0 10.8 13.4 
Total United States_________ 7.7 7.8 8.7 9.3 
§Increase, 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 
ae Ended— 1946 1945 under 1945 1944 1932 1929 
he. 3,865,362 4,427,281 —12.7 4,567,959 1,602,482 1,733,810 
ya > Eero 4,163,206 4,614,334 —9.8 4,539,083 1,598,201 1,736,721 
San 90777 4,145,116 4,588,214 — 9.7 4,531,662 1,588,967 1,717,315 
@. 26.2 4,034,365 4,576,713 —11.9 4,523,763 1,588,853 1,728,208 
Pep) 2--------=== 3,982,775 4,538,552 12.2 4,524,134 1,578,817 1,726,161 
Se. 4 3,983,493 4,505,269 —11.6 4.532,730 1,545,459 1,718,304 
fe 2, 3,948,620 4,472,298 —11.7 4,511,562 1,512,158 1,699,250 
+ SD laeeran cnipathieetinin 3,922,796 4,473,962 —12.3 4,444,939 1.519,679 1,706,719 
erent ae 4,000,119 4,472,110 —10.6 4,464,686 1,538,452 1,702,570 
March Sj - see- 3,952,539 4,446,136 -—I1ll.1 4,425,630 1,537,747 1,687,229 
Merce 16--------- 3,987,877 4,397,529 — 9.3 4,400,246 1,514,553 1,683,262 
pert ane seco 4,017,310 4,401,716 — 8.7 4,409,159 1,480,208 1,679,589 
aPOR- WW... 5 3,992,283 4,329,478 -— 7.8 4,408,703 1,465,076 1,633,291 
anen Den hd cele 3,987,673 4,321,794 — 7.7 4,361,094 1,480,738 1,696,543 
rn 13 dhinslcams 4,332,400 4,307,498 1,469,810 1,709,331 
a Be ns aes 4,411,325 4,344,188 1,454,505 1,699,822 
rll $3 ee 4,415,889 4,336,247 1,429,032 1,688,434 








average of 357 per spindle in 
place, compared with 7,732,919,207, 
an average of 325 per spindle in 
place, for last month and 9,955,- 
968,062 an average of 386 per 
spindle in place, for Feb. 1945. 
Based on an activity of 80 hours 
per week, cotton spindles in the 
United States were operated dur- 


ing Feb. 1946 at 113.1% capacity. 
The percent, on the same activity 
basis, was 110.7 for January, 
101.5 for December, 104.6 for No- 
vember, 105.0 for October, 111.8 


Cotton Spinning for Feb. 


The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced.on March 21 that, accord 
ing to preliminary figures, 23,- 


were in place in the United 
States on Feb. 28, 1946, of which 
21,628,796 were operated at some 
time during the month, compared 
With 21,629,882 in January, 21,- 
551,960 in December, 21,605,060 in 
21 ones 21,721,792 in October, 
“1,911,746 in September, 22,170,180 
loqsugust, and 22,219,696 in Feb. 
945. The aggregate number of 


Moody’s 
given in the following table. 


issue of the ‘‘Chronicle’’ on page 2508. 


MOODY’S BOND PRICES 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1946— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
April9___.... 125.86 120.02 123.99 122.29 11961 11446 117.60 120.43 121.88 

8_ -- 125.89 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.22 122.09 

6 125.92 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.22 122.09 

5 125.92 120.02 123.99 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.22 122.03 

4 ~ 125.89 120.02 124.20 122.29 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.43 122.29 
3_...-._. 125.92 120.02 124.20 122.29 119.41 114.46 117.60 120.43 122.09 

a -- 125.86 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.43 122.09 
1___.._._ 125.64 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.22 122.09 

Mar. 29 125.61 119.82 123.99 122.29 119.41 114.27 117.40 120.22 122.09 
_, ae 125.74 119.82 123.77 122.29 11941 114.08 117.20 120.22 122.09 
Miarcmbins 125.90 419.82 123.77 122.29 119.20 114.27 117.00 120.22 122.29 
Sich 125.86 119.82 123.56 122.50 119.20 114.46 116.80 120.43 122.29 
ii cd cele 125.84 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.61 120.22 122.09 

ae . ee 126.02 120.22 123.34 121.88 119.00 114.27 116.41 120.22 122.09 
ee 126,14 119.61 123.56 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.80 120.02 122.29 

See nkowu 126.15 119.61 123.34 121.88 119.20 114.27 116.41 120.02 122.29 

Be Eee 126.05 119.20 123.34 121.46 118.80 113.50 115.82 119.41 122.29 
«oR 126.28 119.00 123.12 121.25 119.00 113.31 115.63 119.41 122.09 
SS 126.06 118.60 122.50 120.84 118.60 112.93 115.24 118.80 121.88 

A 126.11 118.20 122.09 120.63 118.20 112.56 115.04 118.40 121.46 

i 125.18 117.80 121.67 119.82 117.60 112.37 114.66 117.80 120.84 
High 1946 126.28 120.02 124.20 122.50 119.61 114.46 117.60 120.43 122.50 
Low 1946 _____ 124.97 117.60 121.46 119.82 117.40 112.19 114.46 117.80 120.63 

1 Year Ago 
April 9, 1945 122.36 115.04 120.84 118.40 115.04 106.39 111.44 114.46 119.20 

2 Years Ago 
April 8, 1944. 119.81 111.44 118.20 116.61 111.44 100.98 104.83 113.70 116.22 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 

1946— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P. U. Indus. 
April 9 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.63 2.56 

8 a 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.64 2.55 

6 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.64 2.55 

5 1.34 2.65 2.46 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.64 2.55 

4 1.34 2.65 2.45 2.54 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.63 2.54 

3 1.34 2.65 2.45 2.54 2.68 2.93 2.77 2.63 2.55 

2 1.34 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.68 2.94 2.78 2.63 2.55 

x 1.36 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.68 2.94 2.78 2.64 2.55 

Mar. 29 1.36 2.66 2.46 2.54 2.68 2.94 2.78 2.64 2.55 
oe 1.35 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.68 2.95 2.79 2.64 2.55 

15 1.34 2.66 2.47 2.54 2.69 2.94 2.80 2.64 2.54 

8_ ‘ 1.34 2.66 2.48 2.53 2.69 2.93 2.81 2.63 2.54 

| ae 1.34 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.82 2.64 2.55 

, a + 1.33 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.70 2.94 2.83 2.64 2.55 
| ha 1.32 2.67 2.48 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.81 2.65 2.54 

ib doweiie 1.32 2.67 2.49 2.56 2.69 2.94 2.83 265 2.54 
Mithien ee stenines 1.33 2.69 2.49 2.58 2.71 2.98 2.86 2.68 2.54 

a ee a pB ' 2.70 2.50 2.59 2.70 2.99 287 2.68 2.55 
a 13s 2.72 2.53 2.61 2.72 3.01 2.89 2.71 2.56 

p : PEE 1.32 2.74 2.55 2.62 2.74 3.03 2.90 2.73 2.58 

Cha. mane 1.38 2.76 2.57 2.66 2.77 3.04 2.92 2.76 2.61 

High 1946____ 1.40 2.77 2.58 2.66 2.78 3.05 2.93 2.76 2.62 
Low 1946__ 1.31 2.65 2.45 2.53 2.67 2.93 2.77 2.63 2.53 

1 Year Ago 
April 9, 1945_ 1.64 2.90 2.61 2.73 2.90 3.37 3.09 2.93 2.69 
2 Years Ago 

April 8, 1944 1.83 3.09 2.74 2.82 3.09 3.69 3.46 2.97 2.84 
*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
(334% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 


level or the average movement of actual price quotations. 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


NOTE—tThe list used in compiling the averages was given in the Nov. 22, 1945 


They merely serve to 





March 29 prior to issuing his order 
the following day drafting the 
electrical workers into the State 
militia in a move to maintain 
service. 


Both parties agreed to submit 
all issues not already decided to 
arbitration. The negotiating com- 
mittee of the union and the com- 
pany agreed to reconvene on 
April 9. . 

The company’s 1,600 workers 
were drafted under an obscure 
section of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia’s code to prevent them 
from going on strike. This action 
was believed to be unprecedented. 

In the order sent to the com- 
pany’s employees, Governor Tuck 
said: 

“You are hereby notified that 
you have been drafted by the 
Governor into the service of the 
Commonwealth to execute the law 
which requires you to provide 
electric service to the people of 
Virginia. 

“You are therefore ordered and 
commanded to report to the com- 
manding officer, Virginia State 
Guard, at the Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. office within 24 hours 
after receipt of this notice and 
thereafter be and remain obedient 
to the command of said officer or 














for September, 100.5 for August, 
and 122.1 for Feb. 1945. 


riba spindle hours reported for 
we month was 8,497,233,222, an 








such other officer as may be set 
over you.” 


Threatened Utility Strike Is Called Off Following 
Draft Move hy Virginia Governor 


The threatened strike of approximately 1,600 production and 
maintenance employees of the Virgina Electric & Power Co. set for 
April 1 was called off late on March 30 by agreement by the union 
and the management, according to Associated Press dispatches from 
Richmond, Va., which further added in part: 

Governor William Tuck immediately declared an end to the 





emergency he had proclaimed on® 





Restricted Mail to Germany 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on April 1 that effective 
at once ordinary letters weighing 
not in excess of one ounce and 
non-illustrated postcards may be 
accepted for mailing to all of Ger- 
many. In his advices, Postmaster 
Goldman stated: 

“Such communications are re- 
stricted for the present to those 
of a personal or family character 
and any enclosures of checks, 
drafts, securities or currency are 
prohibited. 

“Communications should bear 
the name of the addressee, street 
and house number, town postal 
district, number province and 
zone of occupation. The postal 
district number and the zone of 
occupation should be included as 
part of the address if known but 
mail will be accepted without this 
information. The province and 
zone of occupation need not be 
ore on mail addressed to Ber- 

in. 

“Box numbers may be used as 
part of the address provided the 
name of the box holder is shown. 
Correspondence shall not be ac- 
cepted for mailing when addressed 
General Delivery. 


“The postage rates applicable 
are letters 5 cents each, postcards 
3 cents each. 

“Air Mail Registration, Special 
Delivery, Money Order, and Par- 


Moody’s Bond Prices and Bond Yield Averages! Subscriptions 40 7/,% 


computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 


Treasury Gifs. 


Secretary of the Treasury Vin- 
son announced on Feb. 28 the 
final subscription and allotment 
figures with respect to the offer- 
ing on Feb. 18 of %% Treasury 
Certificates of Indebtedness of 
Series C-1947, offered in exchange 
for $3,147,310,000 certificates of 
Series B 1946, maturing March 
1,1946. Subscriptions for amounts 
up to and including $25,000 were 
allotted in full and amounted to 
$48,974,000. The total subscrip- 
tions received were $4,104,216,000 
while the subscriptions allotted 
were $3,131,710,000. 

Subscriptions and allotments 
were divided among the several 
Federal Reserve Districts and the 
Treasury as follows: 





Total Sub- Total Sub- 
scriptions scriptions 
Received Allotted 
(000’s (000's 
Fed. Res. Dist— Omitted) Omitted) 
ee $140,217 $106,878 
New York... —- 2,234,976 1,699,831 
Philadelphia _____ 87,357 66,794 
Cleveland __.. 161,882 124,036 
Richmond ________ 73,234 56,409 
| REN ee ne 111,760 85,545 
ON aes 491,593 376,161 
ee 92,418 71,887 
Minneapolis ______ 85,120 66,132 
Kansas City_______ 134,845 103,745 
DOES -oiccaacoben 95,850 73,353 
San Francisco_____ 391,354 297,904 
Treasury —..... ae 3,970 3,035 
i $4,104,216 $3,131,710 
In an announcement Feb. 25 the 
Treasury Department stated that 
subscriptions in amounts up to 
and including $25,000, totaling 
about $50,000,000, were allotted 
in full. Subscriptions in amounts 
over $25,000 were allotted 76% 
on a straight percentage basis, but 
not less than $25,000 to any one 
subscriber, with adjustments, 
where necessary, to the next high- 
est $1,000. 
Anneuncement of the offering 


of Series C-1947 certificates was 
made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment on Feb. 18, at which time it 
said in part: 

“The Secretary announced the 
offering, through the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, of %% Treasury 
Certificates of Indebtedness of 
Series C-1947, open on an ex- 
change basis, par for par, to hold- 
ers of Treasury Certificates of 
Indebtedness of Series B-1946, 
maturing March 1, 1946. Since it 
is planned to retire about $1,000,- 
000,000 of the maturing certifi- 
cates on cash redemption, sub- 
scriptions will be received sub- 
ject to allotment to all holders on 
an equal percentage basis, except 
that subscriptions in amounts up 
to $25,000 will be allotted in full. 
Cash subscriptions will not be re- 
ceived.” 


“The certificates now offered 
will be dated March 1, 1946, and 
will bear interest from that date 
at the rate of seven-eighths of 1% 
per annum, payable semi-annu- 
ally on Sept. 1, 1946, and March 
1, 1947. They will mature March 
1, 1947. They will be issued in 
bearer form only, in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, 
$100,000 and $1,000,000. 

“The subscription books will 
close at the close of business 
Wednesday, Feb. 20, except for 
the receipt of subscriptions from 
holders of $25,000 or less of the 
maturing certificates. The sub- 
scription books will close for the 
receipt of subscriptions of the lat- 
ter class at the close of business 
Saturday, Feb. 23.” 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 
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cel Post Services are not available 
at this time.” 


Tuesday, April 2, 1946__.......-.. 273.6 
Wednesday, April 3__~-- hhc Se 
Thursday, April 4 ESE aR IE 
Priday;. Apel Bi... ..-1. 4... 2s, ae 
Saturday, April 62... 44......x5=. eee 
Monday, April 8_ 2 a 2 
Wusetar. Aen 9.25. ek 2 
Two weeks ago, March 26_ Fe = 27%.8 
Morth ago, March 9_-_--  chaneepch ieee. Te 
Year ago, April 9, 1945 __- eee 
1945 High, Dec. 27__-- dit bE 265.0 

Low, Jan. 24 SIRE 
1946 High, April 6 __-- ee 

Low, Jan. 2_.-.- : _. 264.7 
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_and 55% above the previous four-week moving average. 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Aprii 3 
figuies stiuwsug cne volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lct stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended March 16, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these fig- 
ures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended March 16 (in 
round-lot transactions) totaled 2,290,310 shares, which amount was 
17.88% of the total transactions on the Exchange of 6,403,750 shares. 
This compares with member trading during the week ended March 
© of 1,931,142 shares, or 17.14% of the total trading of 5,633,730 
shares. 

On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the 
week ended March 16 amounted to 635,635 shares, or 14.71% of the 
total volume on that Exchange of 2,160,945 shares. During the week 
ended March 9, trading for the account of Curb members of 540,590 
shares was 12.49% of the total trading of 2,163,680 shares. 

Zutel Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED MARCH 16, 1946 





4. Total Rouu’-Lot Sales: Total for Week +% 
Svrt suies......- 197,460 t% 
tOther saies_. 6,206,290 





















































Tota!) sales.. 6,403,750 
@. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Bycept ici the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
thes are registered— 
tota! purchases 764,450 
Bhar 60168... nnceanas — 130,580 
tOther sales..._...... 634,640 
Total sales___ ate < 765,220 11.94 
%. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
TOtGs PULCNAN.......ccnnnnkbecdinnocem 118,850 
Short sales — 11,900 
tOther sales 125,370 
rotal sales 137,270 2.00 
8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Toiai purchases__ wanted 233,402 
Short sales — 20,410 
tOther sales 250,708 
Total sales 271,118 3.94 
4. Totai-- 
Yotu! purchases. 1,116,702 
RRS ER Fea SE TE EE ae 162,890 
tUsner sales allele 1,010,718 
Total sales. 1,173,608 17.88 





Teial Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED MARCH 16, 1943 




































































Total for Week t % 
& Tots! Round-Lot Sales: 
&r Crt saito_ 25,900 
tO her su.es_. o cane 2,135,045 
Toiai svles Snpconnseene 2,160,945 t % 
@ Fouri-Lo' Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transuctions of specialists in stocks in which 
*he: are registerea— 
Tota! purchases 213,880 
Se ee ae 10,350 
tOrher sales__._.... 183,935 
Total sales Sl aaciae nee 194,285 9.45 
& Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Titel purenaces..<..._....... 21,800 
Short sales_ ape 900 
‘Other sales. 30,510 
Total sales oo 31,410 1.23 
8 Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Tural purchases alt nenmene 49,835 
Soort sales_____ anit 9,400 
Other sales. 115,025 
Total sales 124,425 4.03 
4 Total— 
Tuta! purchases 285,515 
SOCEM eae 20,650 
tOrher sales 329,470 
rotal sales 350,120 14.71 
@. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Cusivuurs short sales svtinas 0 
tCusiomers’ other sales 87,179 
Tota! purchases 87,179 
Totai sales 98.201 





*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange memb 
ers, thei 
firms and their partners, including special partners. ‘ ; : 


tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 


compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for th 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. - apse 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by th ' 
eules are inciuded with ‘‘other sales.” a Perse ge af 


§$Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Civil Engineering Construction Totals 
$130,933,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $130,933,000 for the week ending April 4, 1946, as re- 
ported to Engineering News-Record.” This volume is 3% below 
the previous week, 289% above the corresponding week of last year, 


The report 





issued on April 4 went on to say: 


Private construction this week, $79,870,000, is 21% below 1 
week and 1,443% above the week last year. Suue dco 
$51,123,000, is 48% above last week and 79% greater than the week 
last year. State and municipal construction, $40,148,000, 93% above 
last week, is also 317% above the 1945 week. Federal construction 
nog crag 18% less than last week and 51% less than the week 
ast year. 


Total engineering construction for the 14-week period of. 1946 
records a cumulative total of $1,111,276,000, which is 168% above the 
total for a like period of 1945. On a cumulative basis, private con- 


. Struction in 1946 totals $733,260,000, which is 546% above that for 


1945. Public construction, $378,016,000, is 42% greater than the cu- 











) : ; 
mulative total for the corresponding per! ' 
and municipal construction, $257,116,000 to date, is 425% above 1945. | 


Federal construction, $120,900,000, 


total of 1945. 


dropped 51% below the 14-week 


Civil engineering construction vclume for the current week, last 


week and the 1945 week are: 


April 4, 1946 March 28, 1946 April 5, 1945 


Total U. S. Construction---- 


$130,993 ,000 


$134,912,000 $33,709,000 


i i 000 

Private Construction _------ 79,870,000 100,681,000 5,177, 

Public Construction —-~----- 51,123,000 34,231,000 28,532,000 
State and Municipal-_----- 40,148,000 20,791,000 9,621,000 
PNG: peorkiddeenaepojct 10,975,000 13,440,000 18,911,000 


In the classified construction groups, four of the nine classes 
recorded gains this week over the previous week as follows: water- 
works, bridges, public buildings and streets and roads construction. 


Eight of the nine classes 
week as follows: waterworks, 


recorded gains this week over the 1945 
sewerage, bridges, highways, earth- 


work and drainage, industrial buildings, commercial buildings and 


unclassified construetion. 


New Capital 
New capital for construction purposes this week totals $25,988,- 
000, and is made up of $11,868,000 in State and municipal bond sales 
and $14,120,000 in corporate security issues. New capital for the 14- 


week veriod of 1946 totals $383,206,000, 48 % greater than the 
265,000 reported for the corresponding period of 1945. 


298,- 





Stee! Output Drops Sharply—Further Decline 


Expected—Coal Strike May Cause Gut Back 


The national crisis and the blow to reconversion on which John 
L. Lewis has banked to push action on his demands for the coal 
miners are well on their way this week, according to “The Iron Age, 


national metalworking paper. 


“Within the next 10 days or so, the 


steel ingot rate will take another sharp drop which will be followed 
by all the unbalances and trouble in getting started again towards 


higher ground after the coal strike® 


is settled” adds the same publica- 
tion, which further goes on to say 
in its issue of today (April 11): 

“The steel industry, not being a 
seller of coal but a large user from 
its own mines, has reluctantly be- 
come the focal point from which 
the Government will attempt to 
end the coal mining stoppage. The 
national prominence and the se- 
rious aspect of a new steel crisis 
followed so soon after the ending 
of the steel strike will be the 
sounding board for various at- 
tempts to end the coal impasse. 

“Factually steel companies are 
only remotely connected, if at all, 
with the commercial sale of coal. 
Their representatives, however, 
must attend the negotiations 
between the coal operators and 
John L. Lewis because the wage 
scales agreed upon are written 
into the contracts which the 
United Mine Workers have with 
the “captive” coal mines owned by 
steel companies. Thus an industry 
which is not connected with the 
main coal controversy in a com- 
mercial way has in the past sev- 
eral years become the spearhead 
which has been involved in the 
ultimate settlements. 

“Most major steel companies 
were able this week to maintain 
maximum activity, but an impor- 
tant segment of the industry has 
been forced rapidly to reduce its 
output to extremely low levels, 
thus bringing down the average 
for the country. Within two weeks 
those steel firms which have been 
able to maintain output must cut 
back sharply if there are no signs 
of a coal settlement. 


“Steel users hastening the pro- 
cess of stepping up production of 
civilian goods are in for several 
headaches because of the tight 
steel situation. Optimistic sched- 
ules of operations for the immedi- 
ate future will have to be trimmed 
sharply. Up to this week most 
steel consumers have held on to 
the belief that there was enough 
steel for their near-term output 
of autos, refrigerators and other 
items actively sought after by cus- 
tomers. 

“The significance of the terrific 
steel loss during the steel strike 
is only now being realized by 
most steel consumers. This is made 
all the more serious by losses al- 
ready incurred because of the coal 
strike and those which will ma- 
terialize over the next several 
weeks. 


“Substantially all makers of 
stainless steel which is not under 
OPA control have advanced their 
prices 8.2%. Whether or not this 
advance will stick in all cases re- 
mains to be seen. Due’ to competi- 
tion from other materials -and 








the highly competitive setup in 
the stainless steel industry, posted 
prices have not always been main- 
tained and going prices have be- 
come quite elastic in certain 
periods. Some steel sources are 
seriously worried about the in- 
roads which might be made by 
other metals of the stainless steel 
price goes too high. On the other 
hand labor costs and the fact that 
alloy steel was not advanced as 
much as the industry was led to 
believe has forced an increase on 
stainless steels.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Monday of this week 
announced that telegraphic re- 
ports which it had received indi- 
cated that the operating rate of 
steel companies having 94% of the 
steel capacity of the industry will 
be 78.3% of capacity for the week 
heginning April 8, compared with 


87.1% (revised figure) one week 
ago, 83.6% one month ago and 


94.3% one year ago. This repre- 
sents a decrease of 8.8 points or 
10.1% from the preceding week. 
The operating rate for the week 
beginning April 8 is equivalent to 
1,379,900 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,535,000 
tons (revised figure) one week 
ago, 1,473,400 tons one month ago, 
and 1,728,100 tens one vear ago 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
martors. on April & stated 1n part 
as follows: 

“For the second time this year 
a major nation-wide strike is be- 
ginning to have its effect on steel 
production. After the steel strike, 
which cost a loss of close to 8,- 
000,000 tons of ingots, stoppage of 
soft coal mining is causing cur- 
tailment of steel production. 
which promises to be intensified 
if the strike lasts many weeks. 

“During the first few days of 
the coal strike steel productior 
was well sustained but earlv eur. 
tailment in pig iron production 
as Diast furnaces were snut aowl 
for lack of coke promised a subse- 
quent drop in steel output, likely 
to increase steadily. 

“Most critical items now are 
small hot-rolled carbon bars, nar- 
row hot-rolled strip, cold-rolled 


sheets, galvanized and electrical. 


sheets and pipe. Production o{ 
electrical sheets, on which there 
was a recent increase of $12 per 
ton, has been enlarged somewhat 
in the Chicago district. No ap- 
preciable increase in this grade is 
expected before September, when 
new facilities should be ready for 
operation. 

“Galvanized. sheets promise tc 
be even scarcer. than at present 


Demand continues to accumulate | - 
-and. the- housing program will-adc: 


to this total. Meanwhile, no new 








{ 
od of 1945, whereas state | 


facilities for galvanized sheets are 
scheduled to be brought into oper_ 
ation before next year and appar. 
ently not much such capacity. No: 
all existing facilities are “be\,. 
fully utilized at present beca<. 
of lack of trained workers. - 
“In spite of the new constryc- 
tion limitation order planned 1, 
facilitate the housing program 
no early material easing is ex. 
pected in the position of shape 
mills. With substantial backlogs 
practically all shape mills ap. 
quoting late second half deliver, 
There will be adjustments j, 
schedules as time goes on, with 
less tonnage of heavy shapes, as 
suspension of non - residentia} 
types of construction is applied. 
“Already production of consum.- 
er goods is being hampered by 
lack of steel and this condition js 
expected to become increasingly 
evident under present difficulties. 
“Scrap shortage persists and 
consumers are taking all materia} 
offered. Should steelmaking phe 
cut down for any length of time 
it is hoped stocks may be jin. 
creased during the lull, providing 
material for renewed steel pro- 
duction after the strike. 
“Several more stainless stee} 
producers have advanced base 
prices and extras on all stainless 
products 8.2%. Action on this in- 
crease was delayed by these steel.~ 
makers for some time after other 
higher prices were put into effect, 
OPA has allowed an increase of 
7% in base prices of bolts, nuts, 
screws and rivets, effective 
April 1.” 


—— 
Young Named to Post in 


Reserve Bd’s Research Div. 


It was announced on March 27 
by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System that 
Ralph A. Young has been ap- 
pointed as an Assistant Director 
of the Board’s Division of Re- 
search and Statistics and assumed 
his new duties on March 20. Prior 
to joining the Board’s staff, Mr. 
Young served for a number of 
years as Director of The Finan- 
cial Research Program of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search and, concurrently, as Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the Whar- 
ton School of Business and Fi- 
nance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania., 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public 01 April 
3, a summary for the week ended 
March 23 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commission 
by the odd-lot dealers and spe~ 
cialists. 

FOR THE ODD 
STOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 


AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y 
STOCK EXCHANGE 





Week Ended March 23, 1946 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers— ~~. 
(Customers’ purchases) in ne 

Number of Orders_-_--- 35.920 

Number ‘of Shares. _---. A 27798 

Denseweie 3°. > «42,41 1,! 

Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 

Number of Orders: 197 
Customers’ short sales_--- 98 673 
Customers’ other sales*_ -- Pee eho 
Customers’ total sales_-—~- 28,810 

‘ Number of Shares: ge 
Customers’ short: sales_--- yew 
Customers’ other sales* -- 004.0% 

“4 
Customers’ total sales_- _ 808,60" 

Dollar Value ___~.---- » 35,340,867 

Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 

Number of Shares: - 
Biperti aplenec: 5 6 cats i: 

: 167,610 
Other salest. _----------- ) 7 
167,660 


Teta: -enlee i... «2 ----- 
Round-Lot:Purchases by Dealers— 314,170 
Number of Shares... -----~-- ’ 

“Sales marked ‘‘short. exempt’? are Te 
aorted ‘with ‘other sales.” 


tSales. to offset customers’, odd-lot erder 





wnd sales to liquidate a long position wh! 
is less than @ round ‘lot are reported with 
“other sailes.’”’ 
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~ wholesale Prices Rose 0.37 in Week Ended 
March 30, Labor Department Reports 


Higher prices for fresh fruits and vegetables, cotton and cotton 


oods raised average primary market prices 0.3% during the week 


ended March 30, 1946, it was indicated on April 4 by the Bureau of | 


bor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, which reported that 
wholesale price index of the Bureau advanced to 108.7% of the 
Lo average, 1.9% above a month ago and 3.4% above the corre- 
ey ondit week of 1945. The advices from the Bureau continued: 
' Farm Products and Foods. The price advances for fruits and 

setables and cotton raised market prices of farm products by 0.3% 
airinal the week, bringirg quotations for this group to 2.0% above 
the end of February 1946 and 47% above late March 1945. Antici- 
ation of a revision of the parity formula to include agricultural 
pent caused market prices of cotton to advance. Apple quotations 
pee W ith continued short supplies, and oranges were higher with 
improved quality. White potatoes moved up sharply with larger 
quantities of new crop potatoes on the market, and sweetpotato 
quotations advanced seasonally. Decreased marketings of poultry 
were reflected in higher prices; egg prices were lower. Quotations 
for oats were up as foreign demand increased and rye prices ad- 
vanced fractionally. Prices for calves increased with short supplies, 
while lamb quotations dropped with reduced demand by large 
ackers. 
: Higher fruit and vegetable prices were largely responsible for 
the advance of 0.1% in the group index for foods. In addition, rye 
flour quotations rose with reduced offerings. Average food prices 
were 1.5% above a month earlier and 4.5% above a year ago. 

Other Commodities. Average prices for cotton goods advanced 
4.0%, foltowing ceiling increases recently granted by OPA for cotton 
yarns, cotton fabrics and other cotton goods, in accordance with pro- 
visions of the Bankhead amendment to the Stabilization Extension 
Act of 1944. Carded cotton yarns averaged about 3% higher, and 
increases in cotton grey goods prices ranged from. 9% to 15%. 

Prices for Northern pine lumber, advanced as ceilings were in- 
creased but lower mill realizations for Western pine left average 
lumber prices unchanged. Carbon tetrachloride prices dropped and 
ergot quotations declined with Jarger estimates of commercial sup- 
plies. Mercury prices continued to advance, reflecting reduced sup- 
plies from foreign sources. ee 

The Labor Department included the following notation in its re- 
port: : 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price data, for the 
most part, represent prices in primary markets. In general, the 
prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those 
prevailing on commodity exchanges. The weekly index is calculated 
from one-day-a-week prices. It is designed as an indicator of week 
to week changes and should not be compared directly with the 
monthly index. 

The following tables show (1) indexes for the past three weeks, 
for March 2, 1946 and March 31, 1945, and (2) percentage changes 
in subgroup indexes from March 23, 1946 to March 30, 1946. 


CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES BY COMMODITY GROUPS 
FOR THE WEEK ENDED MARCH 23, 1946 
Percentage changes to 
Mar. 30, 1946, from— 




















over the second-quarter period. 


Contracts that expired last Octo- 
ber were closed on the basis of 
11.25c., Chile. 

It was also revealed that Great 
Britain has arranged to purchase 
30,000 tons of copper from Chile 
on the 11.875c. basis. In prewar 
years, Great Britain consumed 
substantial tonnages of Chilean 
fire-refined copper. 

During 1945, Chile produced 
509,331 tons of bar copper (stand- 
ard and electrolytic), against 539,- 
831 tons in 1944 and 538,509 tons 
in 1943. 

Buying of copper by the Gov- 
ernment from foreign producers 
strengthened the market outside 
of this country and prices realized 
abroad last week were moderately 
higher. 


Lead 
CPA announced that second- 
quarter lead _ allocations will 


amount to about 230,000 tons, 
against 257,000 tons in the first 
quarter. Inventory control has 
been removed from M-38 to 
PR-32, and consumers have been 
requested not io carry more than 
a 30-days’ inventory supply. A 
revised lead-chemical order, 
L-354, further restricts use of lead 
in chemicals, insecticides, and pig- 
ments. Allocations of lead to the 
cable industry have been cut from 
33,000 tons in the first quarter to 
27,000 tons in the second quarter. 
Battery manufacturers will be 
permitted to use 66,000 tons of 
lead in the second quarter, the 
same tonnage as in the Jan.- 
March period. The order limits 
delivery of ethyl fluid to 27% 
monthly of the quantity used in 
November, December, and Jan- 
uary. Motor gasoline is to be 
limited to 80 octane, and CPA ap- 
proval is required for production 
of 100 octane aviation fuel. 

In view of the tight situation in 
lead, both producers and con- 
sumers showed only moderate in- 
terest in the revised limitation 
order. Sales of lead last week 
totaled 3,144 tons. 


Zinc 
The zinc situation remains about 
unchanged. Demand for both 
Prime Western and Special High 
Grade was fairly active last week, 
reflecting a high rate of activity 


against requirements for the first 
half of 1946. The total quantity 
of pig tin made available to vari- 
ous countries now stands as fol- 
lows: Canada, 1,500 long tons; 
Denmark, 200; France, 4,260; In- 
dia, 960; Middle East, 350; Nether- 
lands, 360; Norway, 220; South 
America, 200; Sweden, 200; Switz- 
erland, 400; UNRRA, 3,000; and 
the United States, 6,650. A fur- 
ther interim allocation to South 
America will be made at a later 
date. The tonnages concerned will 
be made available largely from 
United Kingdom and Belgian 
sources, and, in regard to South 
America, from the United States. 
Of the United States allotment, 
2,000 tons may be obtained from 
Siam and 150 tons from the 
Netherlands East Indies, 

The British Ministry of Supply 
has reduced the British export 
price of tin from £375 to £357 
per long ton. The price in the 
home market continues at £300, 
but tin authorities believe that 
an upward revision is likely, 
owing to rising costs. 

There were no price develop- 
ments in tin in the domestic mar- 
ket. Straits quality tin for ship- 
ment, in cents per pound, was 
nominally as follows: 


April May June 
aeeren 98 2.2... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
March 29 __--_. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
March 30 ‘..... 52.000 52.000 52.000 
2 ae een Ce ~ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Fe SE Oa on 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Be sabeuboae 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. 


Quicksilver 


With foreign metal being of- 
fered rather freely for forward 
delivery, buyers became more re- 
served, and the market last week 
was quiet. Prices covering spot 
and nearby metal were unsettled. 
Spot quicksilver was offered at 
$104 per flask, or $1 lower than 
a week ago. Nearby metal was 
available at $103. Agents repre- 
senting Spanish producers ap- 
peared to be anxious for business, 
and it was reported that they of- 
fered metal for shipment at prices 
ranging from $100.50 to $101.50 
per flask, 

Though new uses have been 
developed for quicksilver, some 
market authorities doubt whether 
consumption this year will greatly 
exceed 30,000 flasks. 


Silver 


Pressure to raise the price of 
silver continues and prospects for 


a compromise that would lift the 
orice to slightly more than $1.03 
an ounce are regarded as favor- 
able by politically minded ob- 
servers in Washington. 

The New York Official price of 
‘oreign silver was unchanged last 








3-30 3-23 3-16 3-2 3-31 3-23 3-2 3-31/in galvanizing and die casting. 
Commodity group— 1946 1946 1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945|Strike action at Anaconda’s zinc 
All commodities 108.7 108.4 108.4 107.6 165.1 +03 +10 +3.4 plants in Montana was postponed 
Parm products___.._...._...._.. 133.3 132.9 133.1 130°7 1273 +03 +20 +4.7;as wage negotiations were re- 
Foods __..__- 109.5 109.4 109.5 od see + = + ag H Me sumed. 
Textile Sedeeie joe3 i024 1019 1014 99.2 +19 429 454 Mine output of zinc in the 
Fuel and lighting materials._.__._£ 85.4 85.4 85.4 85.4 83.9 0 0 +18} United States in February in 
Metal and metal products_______ 107.9 107.9 ed + iy hry . + +t Ay | terms of recoverable metal came 
uilding materials 123.6 123.6 : , +2. : . : 
Chemicals and allied products._ 96.0 96.0 960 960 949 0 0 41.2 to 48,137 tons, against te tons 
Housefurnishings goods_________ 108.5 108.4 108.4 108.0 1062 +01 +05 +2.2)ijin January and a month y ser- 
Miscellaneous commodities_.____ 95.4 95.4 95.4 ans B+ e- n* Re +s age for 1945 of 51,000 tons, the 
Raw materials_________ ae 121.1 703 190.7 996 949 +02 +09 +5.9|Bureau of Mines reports. 
Semi-manufactured articles._tin100.5 100.3 99.7 99. t = ee! 28 
Manufactured products _._._.._. 104.5 104.3 104.3 103.7 101.9 +0. +0. +2. Tin 
All commodities other than farm ’ 
aprotucts wad 103.3 103.0 103.0 102.5 1003 +03 +08 +3.0 The Combined Tin Committee 
commoditi r : i 
products, and ~~ Angyehameia 102.3 102.0 101.9 1015 994 +03 +08 +29 ee rage nye te = fe 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM made further i 
3 MARCH 23, 1946 TO MARCH 30, 1946 DAILY PRICES OF METALS 
Increases 17 —Electrolytic Copper— St 
Other textile products__._____----__ 7.3 Fruits and vegetables___-__--------- 5 Mar Dom. Refy. Exp. Refy. N 
Cotton sen@tiwosii ce rat eects. 4.0 Other farm products--~--------~--- : 28 11.775 11.975 
Purnishing _...—.........--..-..----- 0.2 29 11.775 11.925 
30 11.775 11.925 
Decreases Apr. 
Other Wenge Se es 0.6 Dairy products_-.-------~-~-------- 0.1 i 11.775 12.050 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals_-__-~----- 0.1 2 11.775 12.050 
Pe aaa ; 5 3 11.775 12.050 
& 
Non-Ferrous Metals—Ceiling Prices Remain) ....... 0 ~ii2s ~ iio 


Unchanged—Government Buys Foreign Copper 


“RE, & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of April 4, 
Stated: BS sine metal producers learned last week that higher 
costs resulting from wage increases will be met through liberalizing 
the subsidy payment plan, and current price ceilings for copper, 
lead, and zine are to be retained. This action by Stabilization Di- 
rector Bowles disappointed those producers who maintain that higher 
ceiling prices would soon result®— 

Mm increased production, the pri- 





- Copper 


Louis zinc, 8.250¢; and silver, 70.7 


States markets, based on sales reported by 


Copper, lead and zinc quotations are 
deliveries; tin quotations are for prompt d 
In the trade, domestic copper prices 
delivered at consumers’ plants. 


raits Tin, —Lead— Zine 
ew York NewYork St.Louis St. Louis 
52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 
52.000 6.50 6.35 8.25 


Average prices for calendar week ended March 30 are: Domestic 
copper f.o.b. refinery, 11.775¢; export copper, f.o.b. refinery, 11.933¢; 
Straits tin, 52.000¢; New York lead, 6.500¢; St. Louis lead, '6.350¢; St. 

The above quotations are “E. & M. J. M. & M. M’s” appraisal of the major United 


to the basis of cash, New York or St. Louis, as noted. All prices are in cents per pound. 


As ‘lelivery charges vary with the destination, the 
figures shown above are net prices at refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. 


week at 70%4c. an ounce troy. 
London was unchanged at 44d. 


(“E, & M. J.’’ QUOTATIONS) 


50¢. 


producers and’ agencies. They are reduced 


based on sales for both prompt and future 
elivery only. 


are quoted on a delivered basis: that is, 


Delivered 


mary requirement under present 
conditions. Strike action at Ana- 
Conda’s plants in Montana was 
Postponed as negotiations were 
resumed. In copper the feature 
Was the Government’s program 
for buying the metal in quantity 
rom foreign producers. Pur- 
chases are expected to total 
2round 120,000 tons for delivery 
Over the second quarter.” The 
Publication further went on to 
Say in part as follows: 





An understanding on the terms 
of sale has finally been reached 
between the authorities in Wash- 
ington and Chilean copper pro- 
ducers for the renewal of con- 
tracts that expired last October. 
The settlement basis will be 
11.875c. per pound, f.o.b. point of 


shipment. A total of 90,000 tons 
will be involved in the sale and 
deliveries are to be made at the 
rate of about 30,000 tons a month 


prices in New England average 0.225c. per pound above the refinery basis. 


Effective March 14, the export quctation for copper reflects prices obtaining in 
the open market und is based on sales in the foreign market reduced to the f.o.b. 
refinery equivalent, Atlantic seaboard. On f.a.s. transactions we deduct 0.075c, for 
lighterage, etc., to arrive at the f.o.b. refinery quotation. 


Quotations for copper are for the ordinary forms of wirebars and ingot bars. 
For standard ingots an extra 0.05c. per pound is charged; for slabs 0.075c. up, and 
for cakes 0.125c. up, depending on weight and dimensions; for billets an extra 0.75c. 
up, depending on dimensions and quality. Cathodes in standard sizes are’sold at a 
discount of 0.125c. per pound. 


Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. Contract prices for 
High-Grade zinc delivered in the East and Middle West in nearly all instances com- 
mand a premium of lc. per pound over the current market for Prime Western but 
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Reece New Renublican 
National Chairman 


At a meeting in Washington on 
April 1, of the Republican Nat- 
ional Committee, Representative 
B. Carroll Reece of Tennessee was 
elected Chairman to replace Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., who had indi- 
cated his intention of resigning as 
early as last February. Other 
nominees for the Chairmanship 
were former Senator John A. 
Danaher of Connecticut and John 
W. Hanes of New York, former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
but the vote went to Mr. Reece on 
the third ballot. Mr. Brownell, 
who served as Chairman without 
salary since the 1944 national con- 
vention, in resigning, said that he 
wanted to be free to devote his 
entire time to his New York law 
practice. He suggested that his 
successor be asked to retain the 
year-round organization at na- 
tional headquarters which he built 
up since 1944. -At the April 1 
meeting leaders were agreed that 
the Chairmanship should be a full- 
time salaried position. Mr. Reece 
is reported to have indicated that 
he would relinquish his other du- 
ties, public and private, to steer 
the party in the 1948 Presidential 
campaign. 

In Mr. Brownell’s report to the 
meeting, the retiring Chairman 
declared that the 1946 Con- 
gressional campaign was in “full 
swing.” He added, “all the ener- 
gies of the headquarters staff of 
the national committee are being 
devoted to this campaign to win a 
minimum of 27 additional seats to 
gain control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and nine additional 
Seats to gain control of the United 
States Senate.” 

The incoming Chairman, Mr. 
Reece, expressing appreciation of 
his appointment, according to the 
report given in the New York 
“Herald Tribune,” decried the 
record of the New Deal, and in 
pointing out the place he consid- 
ered the Republican Party held in 
the nation, said in part: 

“The great issue which faces 
the American people today is to 
Save this nation in peace as we 
all struggled successfully to save 
it in war. To make it strong 
enough to occupy its rightful 
place in world affairs as Wendell 
Willkie so masterfully said in 
1940, ‘Only the productive can be 
strong and only the strong can be 
ee... 


“The Republican Party must 
do its utmost to wipe out the kind 
of subversion that seeks by force 
and violence, by deception and 
stealth to overthrow this nation. 
The Republican Party must do its 
utmost to eradicate class hatreds 
and suspicions, sectional jealous- 
ies and strife. racial suspicion and 
enmity. ... The Republican Party 
must do its utmost to preserve our 
Constitutional Government, our 
free econcmy and our free socie- 
ty; the Republican Party will 
work with wage earners, union 
members, veterans, Legionnaires, 
farmers—every class everywhere. 
The only people who are goifg to 
Save our nation from bankruptcy, 
from being torn asundef by civil 
strife or by political bloes are the 
American people. The only people 
who are going to restore normal 
life, cooperation. productivity and 
peace in the United States are 
Americans.” . 


siesta ciininmnspcaiesiialemmmmmaiitc di 
Sherrill Director of L. A. 
Branch of Reserve Bank 
The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System an- 
nounced on April 4 the. appoint- 
ment of Fred G. Sherrill, Vice- 
President, J. G. Boswell Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif., as a 
director of the Los Angeles 
Brawéh of the Federal Reserve 
Bank’ of San Francisco for the 





not less than lc. over the “E. & M. J.” average for Prime Western for the previous 
month. 


Quotations for lead reflect prices obtained for common lead only. 


unexpired portion of the term 
ending Dec. 31, 1946. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended March 30, 1946 Decreased 6,800 Bhis. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily av- 
erage gross crude oil production for the week ended March 30, 1946, 
was 4,424,150 barrels, a decrease of 6,800 barrels per day from the 
preceding week and 357,265 barrels per day less than in the corre- 
sponding week of 1945. The current figure was also 25,850 barrels 
below the daily average figure of 4,450,000 barrels estimated by the 
United States Bureau of Mines as the requirement for the month 
of March, 1946. Daily production for the four weeks ended March 
30, 1946 averaged 4,418,250 barrels. Further details as reported by 
the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,684,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,896,000 
barrels of gasoline; 2,011,000 barrels of kerosene; 5,357,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 8,738,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended March 30, 1946; and had in storage at the end of the 
week 104,715,000 barrels of finished and unfinished gasoline; 9,- 
307,000 barrels of kerosene; 28,240,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 
37,746,000 barrels of residual fuel oil, 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


State Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from + 
Begin. Mar. 30, Previous 
Mar. 1 1946 Week 
359,525 +365,200 2,300 
245,200 253,200 6,200 
+800 


*B. of M. 
Calculated 
Requirements 
March 


Week 
Ended 
Mar. 31, 
1945 


372,950 
275,850 
1,000 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
Mar. 30, 
1946 
371,450 
252,500 

800 


Oklahoma 
Kansas 
Nebraska 





Panhandle Texas_---. 
North Texas 
West Texas 
East Central Texas. 


81,000 
146,050 
436,559 
127,500 


81,000 
146,050 
436,550 
127,500 
317,400 
290,200 
418,800 


88,000 
149,300 
477,400 
146,700 
381,000 
352,150 
564,450 





1,910,000 $1.791.553 1,817,500 1,817,500 2,159,000 





North Louisiana 
Coastal Louisiana___ 


83,850 
293,350 


1,400 


82,800 
293,350 


70,500 
295,650 


~ 


406,454 





Total Louisiana__-_ 372,000 377,200 1,400 376,150 366,150 





Arkansas 
Mississippi 


76,000 
52,000 
600 


79,603 77,050 
57,000 
1,000 
100 pede 
209.700 1,050 
18,400 150 


200 
1,750 


77,200 
55,650 
1,000 
100 
208,100 
18,150 


80,600 
52,300 
250 

15 
188,300 
10,100 


198,000 
Indiana 13,000 
Eu..ern— 

‘Not incl. Il., Ind., 

61,200 
29,000 
46,000 
94,000 
20,400 
23,000 
98,000 


65,850 
32,300 
46,900 
108,500 
20,150 
23,150 
95,650 


2,200 
300 
2,600 
3,156 
50 
600 
50 


64,600 
31,750 
44,900 
108,300 
19,900 
24,800 
95,600 


68,400 
16,750 
47,000 
105,900 
19,950 
9,550 
103,850 


Kentucky 
Michigan 
Wyoming 
Montana 
Colorado 


New Mexico 106,000 





Total East of Calif. 
California 


3,612,000 3,569,650 


854,500 


3,568,450 
849,800 


3,877,915 
903,500 


§824,000 





Total United States 4,450,000 4,424,150 6,800 4,418,250 4,781,415 


*These are Bureau of Mines calculations of the requirements of domestic crude 
oil (after deductions of condensate and natural gas derivatives) based upon certain 
premises outlined in its detailed forecast for the month of March. As requirements 
may be supplied either from stocks or from new production, contemplated withhdrawals 
from crude oil inventories must be deducted from the Bureau’s estimated requirements 
to determine the amount of new crude to be produced. In some areas the weekly 
estimates do, however, include small but indeterminate amounts of condensate which 
is mixed with crude oil in the field. 

tOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m., Mar. 27, 1946. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of March 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
those fields which were exempted entirely the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 10 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 10 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, KEROSINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL 
AND RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED MARCH 30, 1946 
(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 

Figures in this section include reported totals plus ap 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 
§Gasoline ¢Finish’d 
Produc’n and {Stocks 
at Ref. Unfin. of 
Inc. Nat. Gasoline Kero- 
Blended Stocks sine 


1.635 23,081 4,397 








tStks. of {Stks. 

Gas Oil of 

& Dist. Resid. 
Fuel Fuel 
Oil Oil 


9,084 6,030 


220 
235 
3,019 
1,072 
311 654 
4,791 4,476 
1,339 1,004 
487 247 


% Daily Crude Runs 
Refin’g to Stills 
Capac. Daily % Op- 
District— Report’g Av. erated 
Bast Coast.....0.. 99.5 737 93.2 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1...... 16.8 
District No. 2... 
fnd.. Ol., Ky 
Okla., 
{nland Texas 
Texas Gulf Coast... 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. 
No. La. & Arkansas . 
f Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3... 
District No. 4... 
a 


93 
48 
747 
391 
229 
,157 
336 
47 


63.7 
96.0 


322 
159 
2,383 
1,398 
915 
3,529 
920 
138 


2.887 
1,187 
24,150 
10,198 
3,134 
15,887 
4,562 
1,800 


187 
25 
1,255 
389 
313 
1,400 
427 
257 


449 
88 
3,222 
1,513 


tS 


OO Oo OO 
Anoon-) 


13 
117 
769 


43 
372 
2.082 


120 
2,483 
15,226 


20 
108 
529 


36 
44 


6,516 


32 
en 
20,149 


ins Dowowis 


Se3 





Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis Mar. 30, 1946 
Total U. 8S. B. of M. 
basis Mar. 23, 1946 
U. 8. B. of M. basis 
Mar. 31, 1945 4,653 14,876 +97,602 
*Includes unfinished gasoline stocks of 8,691,000 barrels. 
gasoline stocks of 11,788,000 barrels. iStocks at refineries, 
transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 2,011,000 barrels of kerosine, 5,357,006 
barrels of gas oil and distillate ‘fuel oil and 8,738,000 barrels of residual fuel oi 
produced during the week ended,March 30, 1946, which compares with 2,334,00¢ 
barrels, 5,514,000 barrels and 3,596,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week 
and 1,603,000 barrels, 4,€60,000° barrels and 8,834,000 barrels, respectively, in the 
week ended March 31, 1945, 


85.7 4,684 13,896 *104,715 9,307 28,240 37,746 


85.7 4,683 13,732 104,562 8,917 26,667 37,906 


6,894 26,682 41,111 


tIncludes unfinisherc 
at bulk terminals, ir 


EL 








Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of soft coal during the week ended March 
30, 1946 (the last. working week before the strike), as estimated by 
the United States Bureau of Mines, was 13,270,000 net tons, approxi- 
mately 20,000 tons below the output for the week ended March 23, 
1946 when it reached a new 19-year high of 13,290,000 tons. Pro- 
duction in the corresponding week of 1945 was 12,297,000 net tons. 
The output for the March 23, 1946 week was the highest since the 
week ended March 26, 1927 when it reached 13,320,000 tons. The all- 
time record was set in the week ended Dec. 4, 1926, when the mines 
turned out 14,551,000 tons. For the period from Jan. 1, 1946 to 
March 30, 1946, production amounted to 160,939,000 net tons, an in- 
crease of 7,344,000 tons, or 4.8% over the 153,595,000 tons produced 
during the period from Jan. 1, 1945 to March 31, 1945. 

Bituminous coal output during the month of March, 1946, was esti- 

mated at about 56,800,000 tons, the highest production for any calen- 
dar month since March, 1927. J. A. Krug, Solid Fuels Administrator, 

ounced on April 6. ; 
ees Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended March 
30, 1946, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 1,310,000 tons, an 
increase of 9,000 tons (0.7%) over the preceding week. When com- 
pared with the output in the week ended March 31, 1945, there was 
an increase of 128,000 tons, or 10.8%. The calendar year to date 
shows an increase of 10.0% when compared with the corresponding 

iod of 1945. 
Per The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated produc- 
tion of beehive coke for the week ended March 30, 1946 showed an 
increase of 1,100 tons when compared with the output for the week 
ended March 23, 1946; but was 24,200 tons less than for the corre- 
sponding week of 1945. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
In Net Tons) 

Week Ended —Jan. 1 to Date—— 

Mar. 30, *Mar..23, Mar. 31, a> =a gg 

Bituminous coal é lignite— 1946 1946 1945 ‘ 
Total, including mine fuel. 13,270,000 13,290,000 12,297,000 160,939,000 153,595,000 
Daily average 2,212,000 2,215,000 2,050,000 2,115,060 1,979,000 
*Revised. tSubject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
——————Week Ended Calendar Year to Date-——— 
tMar. 30, §$Mar.23, Mar. 31, Mane. 30, eee oe. a 
. Anthracite— 1946 1946 1945 946 ¢ 
opetind coll. fuel 1,310,000 1,301,000 1,182,000 15,262,000 13,878,000 13,232,000 
+Commercial produc. 1,258,000 1,249,000 1,135,000 14,651,000 13,323,000 12,570,000 


Beehive coke— 
United States total 107,100 106,000 131,300 1,185,700 1,489,200 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from 
operations. +Excludes colliery coal. {Subject to revision. $Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river 
shipments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from 
district and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 

Week Ended 
Mar. 16, 1946 
460,000 
7,000 
100,000 
140,000 
1,000 

1,598,000 
567,000 

33,000 
138,000 
1,165,000 
474,000 
57,000 
3,000 
92,000 
28,000 
42,000 
867,000 
3,110,000 
174,000 
1,000 
147.000 
408,000 
25.000 
2,300,000 
1,082,000 
190,000 
1,000 





951,100 
authorized 








State— Mar. 23, 1946 
446,000 
7,000 
91,000 
160,000 
* 


Mar. 24, 1945 
370,000 
7,000 
83,000 
161,000 
1,000 
1,501,000 
541,000 
45,000 
139,000 
1,036,000 
366,000 
38,000 
2,000 
104,000 
37,000 
33,000 
607,000 
2,690,900 
134,000 
1,000 
140,000 
377,000 
35,000 
2,115,000 
1,068,000 
186,000 

Be 





Arkansas and Oklahoma 
Solorado___ 
3eorgia and North Carolina 
flinois 





1,603,000 
578,000 
37,000 
129,003 
1,150,000 
475,000 
60,000 
4,000 
82,000 
31,000 
31,000 
787,000 
2,272,000 





Montana (bitum. & lignite) 
New Mexico___ ‘ soubbiinin 
North & South Dakota (lignite) ___. 





Pennsylvania (bituminous) 
fennessee 165,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) 2,000 
Jtah sie a 150,000 
LE TERR 8 LE = 400,000 
PS SES: ae ee ae 23,000 
*West Virginia—Southern___..__ A. 2,282,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern________. 1,130,000 
Wyoming 194,060 
sOther Western States 1,000 











Total bituminous & lignite 13,290,000 13,210,000 11,817,000 


tiIncludes coyptions on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.: B. C. &G,; 
and on the B. & Gin Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. +tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. 
anc Oregon. ‘*Less than 1,000 tons. 


Stocks of Bituminous Coal in Consumers’ Hands Higher 

Stocks of bituminous coal in consumers’ hands on March 1 were 
estimated at 51,182,000 tons, which was an increase of 10.7% over 
those on hand Feb. 1, Solid Fuels Administrator J. A. Krug an- 
nounced on April 4. This represents an over-all average supply for 
31 days’ burn. | According to a United Press dispatch from Washing- 
ton on April 5, it was estimated that there were 56,000,000 tons above 
ground on April 1, 1946.] ; 

On Feb. 1, stocks were estimated at 46,528,000 tons, or an aver- 
age of 28 days’ supply, and on Jan. 1 they were about 45,665,000 tons, 
an average of 27 days’ supply, Administrator Krug said. In fact, he 
added, the total stocks on March I were higher than those at the 
start of any month since Oct, 1 last fall when stocks of 53,350,000 tons 
had been piled up against the winter’s burn. 

Retail dealers’ stocks of soft coal were about 20% higher on 
March 1 than on Feb. 1, totaling an estimated 3,111,000 tons. This 
represented an average of six days’ supply. r 

Electric power utilities had, on March 1, {otal stocks approxi- 
mating 14,802,000 tons, or an average of 84 days’ supply, an increase 
of 7.7% over their stocks as of Feb. 1. Steel and rolling mills had 
stocks of about 704,000 tons on March 1, averaging 50 days’ supply, 
an increase of 42.9% over the preceding month: General manufac- 
turing industries had about 14,469,000 tons, averaging 37 days’ sup- 
ply, an increase in the month of 15.6%, and first-class railroads re- 
ported stocks of approximately 11,069,000 tons, or an average of 32 
days’ supply and an increase of 18.5% during the moftth. 

Estimated consumption during the month of February was about 
12% less than during January. Estimated burn for-the month was 
as follows: electric power utilities, 4,937,000 tons, a decrease of 13.5% 
below that of the preceding month; by-product coke ovens 3,638,000 
tons, a decrease of 31.3%; steel and rolling mills, 396,000 tons, a 
decrease of 28.3%; general industries, 11,087,000 tons, a decrease of 
14.1%; first-class railroads, 9,547,000 tons, a decrease of 13.0%. Retail 
dealer deliveries approximated 14,963,000 tons, a decrease of 2.1% 
below those of January. 


The estimates of days’ supply are averages only, and vary widely 
for individual consumers. 


§Includes Arizona 





Pass Minimum Wage 
Bill With Farm Rider 


The Senate passed by. voice y 
on April 5 a bill to increase the 
minimum wage to 65 cents an 
hour, to begin 10 months after 
final enactment of the legislation 
and sent the measure on to the 
House where it is believed it may 
be the center of a fight even 
stronger than that which waged 
in the Upper Chamber for more 
than three weeks. As passed by 
the Senate the bill carries a rider 
according to Associated Pres¢ 
Washington. advices, to increase 
farm parity prices, despite the fact 
that President Truman has aj- 
ready served notice that he wil 
veto such a measure if finally en- 
acted. : ' 

On March 28, the Associated 


ote 


Press reported, Senator Alben w. 


Barkley (D.-Ky.), in urging the’ 
Senate not to attach the farm 
price increase amendment to the 
wage bill, declared that the major 
organized farm groups such as 
the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the Grange and the Farm- 
ers’ Union all opposed the provi- 
sion, which seeks to include the 
cost of farm labor in the parity 
formula. Sponsored by Senator 
Russell (D.-Ga.), the amendment 
would revise the parity formula 
by taking into account wages paid 
out by the farmers. The present 
formula simply attempts to estab- 
lish a way in which the farmers 
can get a price for the things they 
raise, in terms of the things they 
buy, commensurate with the ratio 
which prevailed in a base period 
generally favorable to agriculture. 

Opponents of the farm price 
amendment contend that the pro- 
posed increase would result in re- 
tail price increases which would 
lead to a further race between 
prices and wages. Senator Bark- 
ley expressed himself as “open 
minded” on the need for revising 
the parity formula, but added that 
the proper way to do so would be 
in separate legislation, not in the 
minimum-wage bill. 

The 65-cent wage minimum was 
approved after the Senators had 
reaffirmed their farm parity 
stand by a vote of 46 to 38 ona 
proposal by Senator Russell. 
Congressional leaders have stated 
that prospects are that the House 
will go along with the Senate on 
the farm price boost provision. 


lil.-Wis. Savs. Loan 
Associations Report 
Record Assets in 1945 


Maintaining a percentage of 
liquid assets, available for 1946 
home loans, at practically the 
same high point it reached in the 
middle of 1945, the Illinois and 
Wisconsin savings, building and 
loan ‘associations reached a new 
record in total assets at the close 
of last year. This, it is stated, is 
apparent from the figures for the 
member associations of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank of Chicag®, 
whose statistics were made avail- 
able on April 1 by A. R. Gardner, 
President of the Bank. From the 
Bank’s advices we also quote: _ 

The 458 home financing insti- 
tutions which the Bank served !0 
the two states closed the year w't 
assets at an all-time high of $771,- 
547,000, he said. Figures from 
annual reports of associations 
show that the gain for the wn 
half of the year was greater bot 
by volume and percentagew!* 
than it was during the first hall. 
Assets went up 12.7% between 
June 30 and Dec. 31, and only 
11.9% from Jan. 1 to June 30. as 

Cash and Government. bon I 
which constitute the princip® 
liquid assets, made up of 28.9% : 
these associations’ assets on Dec. 
31 and 29.7% six months earlier. 

“For the first time in or. 
years the increase in priva™ 
shareholdings in the associat” 
was relatively smaller than 4 
gain the previous six mont ISy 
9.02% as compared with 9.91%. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended March 30, 1946 Increased 4,536 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended March 30, 1946, 
totaled 809,142 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on April 4. This was a decrease below the corresponding week of 
1945 of 26,858 cars, or 3.2%, but an increase above the same week in 
1944 or 23,036 cars, or 2.9%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of March 30 increased 
4.536 cars, or 0.6% above the preceding week. 

, Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 373,260 cars, an increase of 
8-463 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 37,948 cars 
pelow the corresponding week in 1945. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
128,742 cars, an increase of 3,721 cars above the preceding week, and 
an increase of 16,320 cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 

Coal loading amounted to 186,217 cars, a decrease of 3,841 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 14,542 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1945. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 42,631 cars, a decrease 
of 826 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 3,929 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western districts alone, 
grain and grain products loading for the week of March 30 totaled 
98.028 cars, a decrease of 1,569 cars below the preceding week and a 
decrease of 2,096 cars below the corresponding week in 1945. 

Livestock loading amounted to 15,854 cars, an increase of three 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 1,333 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1945. In the Western districts alone load- 
ings of livestock for the week of March 30 totaled 12,179 cars, an in- 
crease of 56 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 1,002 
cars above the corresponding week in 1945. 


Forest products loading totaled 39,508 cars, a decrease of 2,149 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 2,266 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1945. 

Ore loading amounted to 9,748 cars, a decrease of 568 cars below 
the preceding week and a decrease of 12,453 cars below the corre- 
sponding week in 1945. ' 

Coke loading- amounted to 13,182 cars, a decrease of 267 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 2,457 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1945. onus 

All districts reported decreases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1945 except the Pocahontas and Southern, and all reported 





increases compared with 1944, except the Northwestern and South- 
vo 1946 1945 1944 
' Ee ee ee ee 2,883,620 3,003,655 3,158,7 

; a = a a RE ao the 2,866,710 3,052,487 3,154,116 
Week ot MAME ieaG: weosechanctuc. od 782.397 785,736 786,893 
Winate of WSSU Oo ois ies widen tien 786,202 767,055 780,265 
Week of Match 16____2------ SEER BS "7 799,882 816,556 785,195 
Week of. Maral 962.:34...-5—...2-: phil 804,606 816,741 777,578 
Wiek of ee ens 809,142 836,000 786,106 

Total sreai itty Saadade age. 58 beetle rans 9,732,559 10,078,230 10,228,853 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended March 30, 1946. 
During this period 54 roads reported gains over the week ended 
March 31, 1945. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED MARCH 30 


































































































Total Loads 
Railroads Total Received from 
Revenue Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
Ann Arbor___.-~.-. 389 297 232 2,104 1,618 
Bangor & Aroostook____._-.__-__---~. 3,648 3,239 .2,327 424 477 
Boston & Maine... .......-...—--...... 8 235 7,297 7,309 15,444 17,471 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisvalie__--— 1,227 1,252 1,320 2,141 2,376 
Central Indiana___ a lent 29 36 36 . 73 43 
Central Vermont___ 1,184 1,160 1,085 2,156 2,309 
Delaware & Hudson._.............- 4,876 5,414 5,008 12,358 15,983 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__-- 8.401 8,333 7,€49 9,467 12,592 
Detroit & Mackinac... utu6........... 238 185 241 192 150 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton_.__------ 2.€37 1,943 1,763 1,582 1,614 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 285 464 307 3.334 4,255 
PNR. 25 ut eee Rath ckcdedibear 12,165 13,222 13,766 15,574 19,060 
Grand Trunk Western__.__._.-----~-~- 3,258 4,437 3,813 7,827 10,145 
Lehigh & Hudson River__._____------ 199 162 167 2,877 4,344 
Lehigh & New England________----- oF 2,428 1,731 2,041 1,771 1,530 
SN We ii ai ccenctinsdithnnh cobian 9,162 8,478 8,985 8,302 12,662 
URDU CN ie ns a cali opcitoamnene 2,891 2,535 2,317 5,800 5,224 
Monongahela________ = 5,568 6,094 6,512 278 427 
ng LEE LETS LET TGS BE LUE 3,135 2,680 2,179 24 37 
New York Central Lines epbiaeen ‘ 50.612 50,744 47,993 53,701 58,687 
Ree eS OS eee 10,847 11,004 10,965 16 566 21,112 
New York, Ontario & Western___----- 990 914 1.033 2,800 3,36€ 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___---~~. 5.976 7,056 6,237 14,682 17,555 
N. Y¥., Susquehanna & Western___---~~. 424 448 469 2,106 2,633 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 7,738 8,559 8,222 8,087 8,151 
Pere TEIN oth thactics hindi een neues = 5,454 5,353 4,932 7,816 9,440 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut___..____-_-~---. 1,174 874 778 a 19 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North___---_--~— 278 247 285 245 298 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia____----- om 993 1,007 988 1,931 3,604 
Rutland__.____ . 405 490 395 1,337 1,201 
Wabash___ 6,032 . .5,927 5,405 11,960 13,953 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 4,044 6,099 5,124 3,724 5,579 
Total_____ 165,882 167,641 159,883 216,712 257,915 
Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown__---- _ 691 813 105 1,453 1,522 
Baltimore & Ohio__ 44.Re9 4°,957 42.985 25,479 31,724 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 2.044 2,732 3,101 1,957 2,102 
Cambria & Ind*‘ana......._..------ 1,259 1,616 1,494 14 12 
Central R. R. of New dcrsey.._._-.---. 6,537 6,837 7,041 18,328 23,509 
Cornwall____ 404 565 591 71 71 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania_____-_-- a 361 208 163 10 10 
Ligonier Valley 62 105 133 8 49 
ng Island.___ 1,591 1,863 4.256 5.473 5.460 
Penn-Readin es 1,796 2,178 1,77 2 } 
Fennayivente Syeteme 84,539 88.367 80,150 61,877 68,965 
ing Co.___ 15 680 14,990 14,623 28.278 35,202 
Union (Pittsburgh) 18.308 19,316 20,373 3.852 4,712 
Western Maryland 4,936 4,287 4,322 12,245 15,757 
Total % 182,868 189,834 178,709 161,245 191,719 
Pocahontas District — 
Chesapeake & Ohio 32.484 28,920 27.941 13,623 14,362 
Norfolk & Western 22.726 21,545 21,584 7,013 10.000 
Virginian pts 4.455 4,600 4,209 1,486 3,245 
Total 59,645 55,065 53,734 22,122 27,607 

























































































































































































Total Loads 
Rallroads - Frees oes Received from 
evenue Fre ade Connections 
Pe esr megs District— 1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 
abama, Tennessee & Northern______ 382 413 247 279 386 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala..._.__ —_ 946 907 820 1,945 2,618 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast.__..._ ; ; 576 aK, at 
Atlantic Coast Line__.... = = nib 16,403 15,075 13,285 10,737 14,958 
Central of Georgia... 4,675 3,999 3,801 5,308 6,115 
Charleston & Western Carolina... 515 491 341 1,673 1,684 
iter eae oaTS an 1,840 1,608 1,601 3,482 3,418 
Columbus & Greenville... ba 402 227 207 324 273 
Durham & Southern__ eal 103 125 108 749 734 
Sretses Mast Cotst_.. 3,996 3,764 4,191 1,695 1,421 
Gainesville Midland___...........~ aaa 79 47 50 147 "151 
aa > 1,223 1,226 1,031 2,416 2,959 
Georgia & Florida 455 450 348 845 942 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio__...... nt 4,779 4,664 3,845 4,110 4,569 
Olinois Central System 27,699 27,996 25,742 15,949 18,351 
Louisville & Nashville 26,054 26,679 23,862 10,094 13,004 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah__________ 215 209 179 1,076 1,127 
Mississippi Central____ 335 399 220 394 595 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.._.____ 3,739 3,794 3,392 4,133 5,266 
Norfolk Southern 1,337 1,118 886 1,640 1,775 
Piedmont Northern 437 466 444 1,499 1,433 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac________ —_ 490 442 407 10,623 12,918 
Seaboard Air Line 12,662 11,986 10,977 9,166 9,640 
Southern System 27,230 26,109 21,308 25,906 28,178 
Tennessee Cen‘ral 625 685 829 886 735 
Winston-Salern. Southbound__.._._____ 141 146 154 1,040 1,089 
Total 136,762 133,025 118,851 116,116 134,339 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North eee 15,990 17,090 15,447 13,874 14,654 
Chicago Great Western 2,499 2,639 2,669 3,457 3,841 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac...._______. 21,194 21,332 19,784 11,207 11,197 
Hee ag St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha_.._ 3,767 3,414 3,207 4,814 3,950 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range__.____. 1,049 4,175 2,706 286 210 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic__.___ 638 551 688 574 632 
Elgin, Joilet & Eastern 8,207 9,416 9,202 10,775 13,386 
Ft. , Des Moines & South_______ 442 364 399 133 94 
Great rthern 10,443 11,881 12,051 4,337 6,621 
Green Bay & Western 468 501 468 1,108 1,052 
uvake Superior & Ishpeming__________. 234 320 326 101 86 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 2,156 2,055 1,975 2,293 2,646 
Minn., St. Paul &S.S.M 5,132 4,298 5,053 3,678 3,208 
Northern Pacific_ 8,978 9,216 10,158 4,801 6,021 
Spokane International 76 238 436 545 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle___ val 2,204 2,264 2,583 2,440 3,769 
Total 83,477 89,754 86,810 64,394 71,912 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System____.__. 22,725 25,586 21,540 10,128 15,146 
Alton 2,997 3,759 2,828 3,074 4,499 
Bingham & Garfield 3 359 483 ll 76 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... 19,647 20,424 17,944 11,147 12,978 
Chicago & Illinois Midland_________ ate 2,887 3,021 2,795 835 9 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_____ ial 11,787 12,439 10,577 12,665 14,024 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 2,804 3,143 2,644 3,311 4,365 
Colorado & Southern 737 759 693 1,574 2,404 
Denver & Rio Grande Western_______. 2,721 3,327 3,355 3,974 6,613 
Denver & Salt Lake 689 513 648 70 "31 
Fort Worth & Denver City__._______ — 978 938 745 1,291 1,544 
filinois Terminal ~ 2,081 2,498 2,035 1,724 2,362 
Missouri-Illinois 1,087 976 1,139 640 728 
Nevada Northern___ 1,421 1,223 1,826 113 106 
North Western Pacific 543 700 768 511 828 
Peoria & Pekin Union 25 9 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)..-._...... 27,689 27,993 29,286 10,038 16,287 
Toledo, Peoria & Western___..___ annua 0 330 312 2,400 
Union Pacific System 14,283 16,086 15,515 12,308 17,234 
Utah 817 539 571 6 2 
Western Pacific 1,817 1,779 2,016 2,993 4,590 
Total 117,738 126,394 117,729 76,413 107,246 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island 309 404 456 441 419 
Gulf Coast Lines 5,256 7,155 7,684 2.270 ° 3,006 
tnternational-Great Northern________ 2,142 2,871 2,123 3,669 4,048 
TK. O. & G., M. V. & O. C.-A.-A._____ _ 1,176 1,301 919 1,907 1,867 
aansas City Southern 2,874 5,461 5,891 3,483 3,083 
Wouisiana & Arkansas__....._.______ 2,203 3,398 2,939 2,255 2,665 
Litchfield & Madison 451 354 288 1,298 1,193 
Missouri & Arkansas 189 133 185 390 475 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines________. 5,951 7,296 6,096 4,354 5,736 
Missouri Pacific____ ane 16,174 16,347 15,446 14,727 20,017 
quanah Acme & Pacific 161 118 110 198 433 
3t. Louis-San Frar.cisco__......_____. 9,698 9,514 7,620 7,469 8,373 
3t. Louis-Southwestern_..___ ss 2,584 3,548 3,085 5,039 7,204 
Texas & New Orleans.._....__________ 9,165 10,779 11,961 5,215 5,956 
Texas & Pacific... 4,317 5,481 5,484 6,792 8,508 
Wichita Falls & Southern___...______ 84 83 81 51 38 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.__.--__._ 36 qa 22 13 31 
Total 62,770 74,287 70,390 59,571 73,052 








tIncluded in Atlantic Coast Line RR. fIncludes Midland Valley Ry. and Kansas 
Oklahema & Gulf Ry. only in 1944 and also Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Ry. in 1945 
and 1946. 


NOTE—Previous year’s figures revised. 





Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the Nationai 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. : 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the tota) 
industry. 

STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 





Orders Unfilled Orders 

Period Received Profuction Remaining Percent of Activity 

1946—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
pe, REE Ee he 176,346 111,967 526,891 715 75 
} Ny SRST Rl cee See 143,366 144,482 523,672 94 85 
| RR ee eee 134,265 143,550 507,651 93 88 
NE Wb e tae bi cao 142,142 143,101 499,955 94 89 
_ “Se eA ae 178,590 150,634 516,776 95 90 
eS re 169,482 152,066 529,767 97 91 
_. gf SERA ee 139,681 149,794 516,211 94 92 
i I a slid sid ncebenckiee aiid 139,993 155,381 500,507 97 93 
eee 198,985 161,122 533,794 98 93 
i eee 178.443 158.229 551,081 99 94 
| SRS ree a! 157,227 167,243 538,572 100 94 
CE ii et ca ek eee 169,355 164,267 539,100 99 95 
Mat. DOiin. stuns asi. 183,509 167,541 549,928 100 95 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinauent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


Cotton Credit to Htaly 


The Export-Import Bank re- 
ceived word on April 1 of the 
signing by a number of Italian 
banks and by the Italian Govern- 
ment of a loan agreement with 
the Export-Import Bank provid- 
ing for a line of credit of $25,000,- 
000 to finance the purchase of raw 
cotton in the United States for 
shipment to Italy. If fully util- 
ized, the credit will finance the 
export of approximately 200,000 
bales of cotton, said the Export- 
Import Bank, which also stated: 

“This special cotton credit to 
Italy is the second allocation to 
be made from a general credit of 
$100,000,000 established by the 
Export-Import Bank in October, 
1945, to finance the shipment of 
cotton to European countries. As 
previously announced, the Bank 
has also entered into an agree- 
ment with the Bank of China 
providing for a _ special cotton 
credit of $33,000,000. 

“In making the announcement 
of the signing of the loan agree- 
ment with the Italian banks, of- 
ficials of the Export-Import Bank 
emphasized that the credit will 
not become operative until the 
signed documents have been re- 
turned to the United States and 
found in good. order. A further 
announcement of the details of 
the credit will be made at that 
time.” 


Women to Organize 
International Group 


At a preliminary meeting of the 
International Assembly of Wom- 
en, Which was the occasion for a 
dinner in honor of Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, a message from 
President Truman was read in 
which the Chief Executive hailed 
the proposed organization’s inten- 
tion to work for peace through in- 
ternational discussion of common 
problems. The assembly, which is 
expected to meet in October, is 
comprised of many (women’s 
groups, and plans to draw to- 
gether representative women of 
the United Nations. Its sponsor is 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who addressed the 
dinner group on April 3 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York, according to the account in 
the New York “Times,” which 
stated that Mrs. Roosevelt had 
urged the American people to ex- 
ercise “self-discipline, vision and 
courage,” particularly in the next 
two years, in order to relieve Eu- 
rope of misery. 

President Truman’s message, 
according to the “Times,” said in 
part: “Such an assembly will gain 
rather than lose in significance 
because its members. represent 
peoples rather than government.” 
A message was also presented to 
ihe meeting from Trygve Lie, Sec- 
retary General of the United Na- 
tions, in which Mr. Lie expressed 
his “admiration” for the purposes 
insviring organization of the as- 
sembly. 


— a. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Erded March 30, 1946 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 420 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 13.1% 
above production for the week 
ending March 30, 1946. In the 
same week new orders of these 
mills were 9.1% above production. 
Unfilled order files of the report- 
ing mills amounted to 90% of 
stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiv- 
alent to 31 days’ preduction at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 33 days’ production. 


For the year-to-date shinoments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 10.0%; or- 
ders by 10.6%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-1939, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
3.6% below; shipments were 2.7% 
below; orders were 5.6% below. 
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S. Sloan Colt, President of 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York, 
announced on April 2 the election 
of Edmund F. Ebert, formerly As- 
sistant Treasurer, as an Assistant 
Viee-President. Mr. Ebert will be 
associated with E. S. Chappelear 
in the Commodity Division of the 
Banking Department. Edgar C. 
Earle also was elected an Assist- 
ant Vice-President and will assist 
W. F. Rutherford in the Personnel 
Department. Edgerton P. T. Jen- 
nison and Harry F. Tappen were 
elected Assistant Treasurers and 
will continue their association 
with the Credit and Security Re- 
search Department. 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York -announced on April 4 the 
appointment of Edwin Furman, 
Edmund C. O’Brien and Everett 
St. Aubyn as Assistant Secretaries 
of the company. All are associat- 
ed with the Foreign Department 
at the company’s main office, and 
both Mr. O’Brien and Mr. St. Au- 
byn have been on leaves of ab- 
sence with the Armed Forces. 








Arthur S. Kleeman, President of 
Colonial Trust Co. of New York, 
announced on April 8 the appoint- 
ment of William H. Bassett as As- 
sistant to the President. Mr. Bas- 
sett will make his headquarters in 
the institution’s principal office in 
Rockefeller Center, and will work 
with Mr. Kleeman in the develop- 
ment of correspondent bank bus- 
iness and broker relations. Mr. 
Bassett was formerly an Assistant 
Vice-President of the Grace Na- 
tional Bank, serving in various 
official capacities for 19 years, 
during which time he represented 
that organization in the metropol- 
itan area. 





The statement of condition of 
the Grace National Bank of New 
York as of March 31, 1946, shows 
deposits of $90,000,002 as com- 
pared with $95,139,301 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, and $74,708,654 a 
year ago. Surplus and undivided 
profits amounted to $3,838,415 as 
compared with $3,324,458 on De- 
cember 31, 1945, and $3,355,279 a 
year ago. Cash in vault and with 
‘banks totaled $15,811,095 as com- 
pared with $22,211,860 on Dec. 31, 
1945, and $15,534,161 a year ago. 
U. S. Government Securities were 
$50,140,917 as compared with $49,- 
52,878 on Dec. 31, 1945, and $41,- 
598,473 a year ago. Loans and 
discounts were $27,049,754 as 
compared with $28,372,304 on Dec. 
31, 1945, and $17,261,572 a year 
ago. 





Thomas J. Shanahan, President 
of the Federation Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York reported as of 
March 30, 1946, deposits of $39,- 
547,893, and total resources of 
$44,510,501 against $37,618,806 and 
$41,744,253, respectively, as of 
Dec. 31, 1945. Cash on hand and 
due from banks amounted to $8,- 
397,701 against $9,922,247. Hold- 
ings of United States Government 
Securities totaled $12,205,960 
against $16,874,401. Loans and 
discounts were $13,197,737 against 
$9,400,785. Capital remained un- 
changed at $1,500,000. Surplus 
reflected an increase from $1,- 
400,000 to $1,500,000 and undivid- 
ed profits had been increased 
from $468,237 to $482,383. 





Lewis Fuhr, Assistant Vice- 
President of Kings County Sav- 
ings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y., cel- 
ebrated his 45th anniversary with 
that institution on April 3. The 
Brooklyn “Eagle” reporting this 


“He is the oldest employe in 
t of years of service. Mr. 
is in charge of the Williams- 
‘burg office of the bank.” 





Herman Ringe has been ad- 
vanced from the post of First 
Vice-President to that of Presi- 
dent of the Ridgewood Savings 
Bank, Queens, N. Y., it is learned 
from the Brooklyn “Eagle” of 
April 5. Mr. Ringe is also director 
of the Fidelity National Bank of 
Queens. 





Approval of a merger of the 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust 
Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., and the 
Farmers Bank of Springville, N. 
Y., by directors of the two insti- 
tutions was announced on March 
27 by President Lewis G. Harri- 
man of the M. & T. and Presi- 
dent Stanley Aldrich of the 
Springville bank, it is learned 
from the Buffalo “Evening News,” 
from which we also quote: 

“The consolidation, which must 
also be approved by stockholders 
of both banks and the New York 
State Superintendent of Banks, 
will be effected by an exchange of 
stock of the two banks on the 
basis of 8% shares of M. & T. 
stock for each share of the Farm- 
ers Bank of Springville stock. 

“Present directors of the Farm- 
ers Bank will continue to serve as 
an advisory board for the Spring- 
ville are under the active chair- 
manship of W. A. Davis. Mr. Ald- 
rich will become a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers & 
Traders and will be in charge of 
the Springville office. H. B. Rich- 
ardson will be an Assistant Secre- 
tary, Donald J. Smith and Ken- 
neth R, Hooper will be Assistant 
Managers of the office, and the 
present staff of the Farmers Bank 
will continue unchanged.” 





The’ New York State Banking 
Department announces that on 
April 3 approval was given to 
plans of the Erie County Trust 
Co. of East Aurora, N. Y., to in- 
crease its capital from $150,000, 
consisting of 6,000 shares (par 
value $25 each) to $250,000 con- 
sisting of 10,000 shares of stock, 
par $25 each. 





A change in the title of the 
Pittsfield Third National Bank and 
Trust Company of Pittsfield, Mass., 
to the Pittsfield National Bank 
effective April 1 was recently an- 
nounced in the Bulletin issued by 
peed Comptroller of the Currency’s 
office. 





An increase in the capital stock 
of the Northern Valley National 
Bank of Tenafly, N. J., from 
$100,000 to $150,000 by the sale of 
$50,000 of new stock, effective 
March 20, was announced recent- 
ly by the Treasury Department. 





The directors of Industrial Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, have 
authorized the transfer of $140,000 
from undivided profits account to 
surplus account, thus increasing 
surplus to $300,000. For the first 
three months of 1946, total de- 
posits of the bank showed an in- 
crease of $898,669, reaching a new 
high of $23,552,446. 





Allen W. McEldowney, formerly 
prominent in the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
banking field, died on April 5. He 
was 76 years of age, according to 
the Pittsburgh “Post-Gazette” Mr. 
McEldowney retired in May, 1942, 
as Vice-President and Director of 
the Mellon National Bank after 
40 years’ service, Mr. McEldowney 
continued his association in an ad- 
visory capacity. 





Austin McLanahan, President of 
the Savings Bank of Baltimore, 
Md., for 23 years, and formerly 
President of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks, 
died on April 3, at the age of 74. 





Mr. McLanahan was President of 
the Savings Bank of Baltimore 


'| First National 








from 1922 until February of last 
year when he became Chairman 
ef the board. He was also a mem- 
yer of the board of directors of the 
Bank of Balti- 
more. His first employment it is 
learned from the Baltimore “Sun 
was as secretary to Alexander 
Brown, of the banking house that 
bears that name. He became a 
partner in the firm of Alexander 
Brown & Sons in 1902. 

From the same paper we quote: 

“In 1918, during World War I, 
he went to Europe as a Red Cross 
worker on the battlefront. On his 
return to Baltimore, he was elect- 
ed President of the Export and 
Import Board of Trade and imme- 
diately set about propagandizing 
Baltimore’s harbor. : 

“Mr. McLanahan was chosen in 
1921 to represent Baltimore at the 
Subsidiary Council of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. A 
year later he was Chairman of a 
committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce appointed 
to draw up a program for reha- 
bilitating the nation’s merchant 
marine. In addition he was chair- 
man of the organization’s free 
zones committee which drew up a 
report on the relation of such free 
ports to the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 

“He succeeded Charles C. Homer, 
Jr., as President of the Savings 
Bank of Baltimore, in February, 
1922, at which time he resigned 
from the Brown banking house. 
He resigned the presidency of the 
Eport and Import Board of Trade 
two months later.” 





A $200,000 stock dividend was 
declared on March 28, by the First 
National Bank & Trust Company 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., thus increas- 
ing the capital stock from $600,000 
to $800,000, according to the Bul- 
letin of the Treasury Department 
at Washington issued April 1. 





Anouncement has been made by 
E. E. Bewley, Chairman of the 
Board of the Fort Worth National 
Bank of Fort Worth, Tex., that an 
increase in. the surplus from $3,- 
000,000 to $3,500,000 was author- 
ized at the meeting of the board of 
directors held on March 28. Capi- 
tal of the bank now stands at $3,- 
500,000 and surplus at $3,500,000 
or a total of $7,000,000. This is the 
second change made in the capital 
structure of the bank in 1946. On 
Jan. 3, 1946, capital was increased 
from $2,500,000 to $3,500,000 and 
surplus from $2,500,000 to $3,000,- 
000 as a result of a 20% stock 
dividend amounting to $500,000 
and sale of 25,000 shares of stock 
at $40.00 per share, of which 
$500,000 was placed to capital and 
$500,000 to surplus. 





Bank of Montreal announces 
that Charles J. Burchell has been 
appointed a director of the bank. 
Mr. Burchell is the senior partner 
in the law firm of Burchell, 
Smith, Parker & Fogo, of Halifax. 





The Midland Bank Limited of 
London announced on March 18 
that Walter James, Secretary of 
the bank and of the Midland Bank 
Executor and Trustee Company 
Limited, would retire on pension 
as from March 31, and that W. 
Kerr Chalmers had been ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 





Senate Hopes of Recess Dim 


Apparently prompted by the 
remark of Speaker Rayburn on 
April 2 that the House might be 
able to recess between Apri] 19 
and 29, Senate Majority Leader 
Barkley announced to his col- 
leagues from the floor of the 
Senate on April 3 that he was 
opposed to any Easter recess, be- 
cause it would be “inexcusable” 
to take time off with all the work 
facing the Senate. “It is my earn- 
est hope,” Mr. Barkley said, ac- 
cording to United Press Washing- 
ton advices, “that we will all 
stay here and work on our tasks 
with a diligence that will permit 
us some time around July to go 
home for the rest of the year.” 





Negro Progress and Racial Bias. 


(Continued from first page) 


schools, and half of our country | 
was bankrupt. Booker T. Wash- | 
ington knew that opportunities for 
his students and for the members 
of his race were, at that time, few. 
He knew that opportunities would 
come and he was determined that 
his students and others whom he | 
could influence would be ready 
for those opportunities when they 
came. He knew that we help make 
our own opportunities and he la- 
bored in the vineyard to make 
this a country in which people 
could advance. A bust of Booker 
T. Washington is in the Hall of 
Fame—not because he was a Ne- 
gro, but because he was a great 
educator and a great man. 

During the past 65 years men 
and women have left this school, 
and other schools like it, to teach 
children to live uprightly and to 
do useful work. 

There are thousands of farmers 
who are better farmers and bet- 
ter citizens because they are bet- 
ter educated than their fathers. 
There are thousands of business 
men in the United States who 
have profited by education spear- 
headed by Booker T. Washington 
and those who worked with him 
at Tuskegee. There are preachers, 
scientists, and doctors who would 
not be serving America so well 
had it not been for this college. 


No Inferior Race in the U. S. 


There is no inferior race in the 
United States. There are people in 
the United States who have never 
contributed to the welfare of this 
country because of ill health, lack 
of education, or lack of opportu- 
nity. Given good health, educa- 
tion, and opportunity the color of 
a man’s skin is no handicap. 

In 1881 there were few Negro 
farm owners or Negro farm ten- 
ants in the United States. Sixty- 
five years later—today, while we 
are taking stock, let it be noted 
that there are 202,000 Negro farm 
owners and 520,000 Negro farm 
tenants. There were no Negro 
doctors in the United States 65 
years ago. There are 4,000 Negro 
doctors in the United States now. 
That is not enough. There are 
64,000 Negro teachers in the 
United States now. That is not 
enough, either. There are 286,000 
Negroes operating their own busi- 
nesses in the United States. We 
need more. 

A few years ago in the Santuc 
Community in Union County, 
South Carolina, 55 Negro families 
and five white families lived on a 
plantation which had been aband- 
oned for commercial farming. At 
that time all of these families 
were bordering on starvation. The 
Farm Security Administration 
made it possible for them to begin 
to buy the land. It took time to 
build up the soil. Finally they 
went into sweet potato raising 
and, working cooperatively and 
scientifically, they formed an as- 
sociation, built curing houses, sold 
their crops advantageously, and 
now live prosperously, and help 
feed America. They were given 
opportunities. They took advan- 
tage of them. 


Progress in Farm Ownership 


Here in the South, in the heart 
of the Temperate Zone, men who 
are willing to learn and to work 
can better their lot and the lot of 
their children if they are en- 
couraged, and the best sort of en- 
couragement is a farm on which 
they can make down payments 
and then pay for out of their 
earnings. In the Bricks Commu- 
nity of North Carolina there were 
only eight families 10 years ago— 
none of whom was solvent. Today 
there are 400 families in that com- 
munity who are on their way to 
owning their own farms. This 
story can be repeated in Tyrell 
County, North Carolina; Walker 
County, Texas, and at Tuscaloosa, 
in Alabama. 





At Tuskegee Institute you can 
be increasingly useful to farm- 








ers by developing 
for dealing with agriculty;=) 
problems. I am sure that the 
Swift & Co. grant for the use of 
the Carver Institute will be help- 
ful, for in the Carver research 
laboratories you will train more 
and more bacteriologists who wil] 
at least indirectly help every 
farmer in the country. ‘ 


Notwithstanding the great prog. 
ress which has been made by the 
colored people of America in edy_ 
cation, on the farm, in business 
and in the professions, it is nevey_ 
theless true that today most pub- 
lic schools provided for Negroes 
are poorly equipped. Many ‘Ne. 
groes who are well prepared by 
education for good jobs are unable 
to secure them because they are 
black. In most stores, clerks—jn-_ 
cluding clerks who sell to Negro 
customers—are white. The con- 
struction industry is operated a]- 
most exclusively by white men. 
Street cars, railroads, and buses 
some of whose customers are Ne- 
groes, are operated almost alto. 
gether by white operators. If two 
men—one black and one white—. 
are equally qualified by education 
and experience for a job, the 
white man gets the job. 


new methods; 


What Fair Employment Practice 
Committee Can Do 


This condition can be improved 
to some extent by a permanent 
Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee. It can be helped by abol- 
ishing the poll tax. It can be 
aided by educating white people. 
A revival of religion in the hearts 
of all of the people will help. The 
real answer, however, lies else- 
where. This, I believe, is the an- 
swer. When, by education, you at 
Tuskegee and at other schools 
throughout the land have pre- 
pared the Negroes of America to 
do useful, skillful, and remunera- 
tive work, they will be capable of 
and ready to go forward happly 
and prosperously in a prosperous 
America. All we need, then, is 
such an America. We must have 
continuous full employment op- 
portunities here at a fair mini- 
mum wage. The average Ameri- 
can laborer, farmer, school teach- 
er, and professional man lives in 
fear. He has seen depressions be- 
fore. He expects depressions again. 
When he sees a Negro operating a 
street-car, he thinks, “Tomorrow, 
business will be bad. This Negro 
is taking a white man’s job. 
There must be no Negroes operat- 
ing street-cars.”. Some carpenters, 
bricklayers, and farmers feel the 
same way. So do all white Amer- 
icans who feel insecure. 


It is you duty, and the duty of 
all of us, to work diligently for 
education, and more diligently for 
full production, full employment, 
full use of all our resources, ana 
a more abundant life in America. 


When full employment is 
achieved, when the fear of inse- 
curity is gone, all of the races 
which make up this great country 
can dwell together in peace. 


— 


Redeem Land Bank Bonds 
Through New Offering 


It was announced on April 4 by 
W. E. Rhea, Land Bank Commis- 
sioner, that the 12 Federal Land 
Banks are completing arrange- 
ments for the redemption as of 
May 1, 1946 of all outstanding 
Consolidated Federal Farm Loan 
3% Bonds of May 1, 1946-56. Mr. 
Rhea stated that funds for this 
purpose are to be obtained chiefly 
from the proceeds of a public of- 
fering of Consolidated Federal 
Farm Loan Bonds and borrowings 
from commercial banks. He sale 
that details of the public offerine 
of consolidated bonds will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 





